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PREFACE, 


Inave been called in many newspapers The Tourist 
Lady; but this appellation does not beiong to me in its 
ordinary acceptation. On the one hand I do not possess 
enough humour to write entertainingly, and on the other 
hand not enough learning to write scientifically on what 
Isee. All I can pretend to do is simply to relate what 
simply presents itself to me, and where I desire to pass 
any judgment on what I see, I do so from my own un- 
sophisticated point of view. 

Many, perhaps, will imagine that vanity occasioned 
my extensive journeyings: I can only reply that they 
who think so, have only to undertake a similar journey- 
ing in order to be convinced that such fatigues, pri- 
vations, and dangers, can only be overcome by an innate 
passion for travelling, a limitless yearning for information, 

_As the painter is impelled to paint, and the poet to write 
poetry—so Iam impelled to see the world: travelli 1 


‘ase 


was the — of vad youth: the sonemiren es 
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In the most friendly and kindly spirit the public has 


accepted the unadorned narratives of Travels to the 


Holy Land, and to Iceland and Scandinavia, and I am 


thus encouraged to lay before them also the diary of my 


last and most extensive wanderings. I only hope that $ 
the narrative of my experiences may communicate to the | 


reader but half the pleasure which those experiences in : 


their acquisition so largely afforded to me, 


THE AUTHORESS, 


ViIExxA, 
March 16th, 1850. 
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A LADY’S TRAVELS. 


CHAPTER I. 


JOURNEY TO THE BRAZILS. 


Departure from Vienna—Stay at Hamburg—Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels—Departure—Cuxhaven—The Channel—The Flying 
Fish—The Phisolis—The Constellations—Passing the Line— 
The Vampero—A Gale—A Storm—Cape Frio—Entering the 
Harbour of Rio de Janeiro. 


On the Ist May, 1846, I left Vienna, and proceeded, 
with only a few brief delays at Prague, Dresden, and 
Leipsig, direct to Hamburg, to embark from that port for 
the Brazils. At Prague I had the pleasure of seemg the 
Count Berchthold, the companion of a portion of my 
eastern travels, and of hearing from him that he was 
inclined to join me in my voyage to the Brazils. I promised 
to wait for him at Hamburg. 

Another interesting meeting I had was in the steam- 
boat between Prague and Dresden, with the widow of Pro- 
fessor Michau, who, in the year 1817, on the occurrence of 
the marriage of the Austrian princess Leopoldine with 
Don Pedro I, had accompanied her husband to the Brazils, 
and afterwards trayelled with him on his scientific missions 
into the interior of the country. 2: 

I had often heard of this lady, and great was my plea- 
sure in making her personal acquaintance. The amiable 
lady was so kind as to communicate to me many of her 
experiences, and to give me various points of advice as to 
how I should proceed in ms — whither ve 
going, advice which afterwar rv mue dvaniange, 2 : 
fo me. es bed ae bee 
in 


112th May Iarrived in Hamburg, and already, on 
é : : B oe 
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the 13th, an opportunity presented itself of embarking in 

a fine, fesbenilins sist Se bore my own name, Ida. With 
heavy heart I saw the gallant vessel depart, obliged as I 
was to remain behind, Taviig promised my companion to 
await him. Week after week passed, and it was only the 
being with my relations that shortened the long period of 
expectation. At last, in the middle of June, he arrived, 
and we soon found a ship, the Danish brig Caroline, Capt. 
Boek, that was leaving for the Brazils. 

There was before me a long voyage—a voyage which 
could not be effected in less than tivo months, and which 
might last for three or even four. It was my good fortune 
to have made, in my former travels, many considerable 
passages in sailing vessels, and thus I had become ac- 

wainted with their construction, which is quite different 
yy that of steamers. : 

Ina steam-vessel everything is comfortable, luxurious ; 
the voyage itself proceeds very rapidly with any wind, and 
the traveller has good and fresh provisions, capacious 
accommodation, ant agreeable company. 

Tt is quite another thing im sailing vessels; for these, 
with the exception of the great East Indiamen, are seldom 
adapted for passengers. Merchandise is the chief point 
aimed at, an travellers are considered by the crew a very 
disagreeable addition, and accordingly to be very little re- 
garded. The captam is the only person who has any 
interest in them, for he personally gets a third, and some- 
times one-half, of the passage-money. ra 

The cabitis are, for the most part, so small that there is 
scarcely room to turn round in them, or even to sit upright 
in your berth. Again, in a sailing vessel, the motion is 
much rougher than in a steamer; though, on the other 
hand, many think that the continuous monotonous trem- a 
bling motion of the latter, and the ill odour of the machinery 
br ope are wholly insupportable. Inever myself found 

to be so. No doubt it is disagreeable, but it is much 
easier to undergo than the many inconveniences that aré Ek: 
nes eae in a sailing vessel. BS 
_ There you are wholly subject to the caprices of the cap- 
tain, who is absolute Tuler in all things; even the food 
itself depends on his generosity. Ordinarily, indeedythe 
food is not very bad; but, at the best, if is not so good as — 
that in a steam-boat. The usual dietary is tea anc : 
without milk, bacon and beef, pea-soup, cabb 
greens, potatoes, hard lings, stock-fish, and s: 
cuit. It is an exception when you have bacoti;' 
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pancakes, of some lean poultry. Bread is very seldom 
baked in the smaller vessels; 

To secure more comfortable meals, especially on long 
voyages, you would do well to provide yourself with a few 
extras of your own, and I recommend, for example, port- 
able soup and biseuits, both preserved in tin boxes, to keep 
them from growing mouldy. Then a good stock of eggs; 
which; if the voyage is southward, must be first steeped in 
strong lime-water, or else packed in coal-ash; then rice, 
potatoes, sugar, butter, and all the materials for in 
wine-soup and potato-salad, the former of which is very 
strengthening, and the latter very cooling. Those who 
travel with children I especially recommend to take with 
them a goat. 

With regard to wine, you must not forget to ask the 
captain beforehand, whether this beverage is included in 
the fare, as otherwise you will have to pay him an exorbi- 
tant price for it over and above. ; 

There are other things besides victuals to be provided ; 
first and foremost, a mattress, with bolster and blankets; 
as you often find empty berths, These things are to be 
had cheap enough in any port town. 

It is further advisable to provide yourself with coloured 
linen, as the office of laundress is fulfilled on board by a 
sailor, and it may be readily imagined that your linen will 
not be got up by himin the best possible manner. 

When the sailors are engaged with the sails you should 
take special care not to be hurt by a falling rope. 

All the inconveniences I have described are, however; 
comparatively trivial. The main annoyance commences 
towards the end of the voyage. The captain’s mistress is 
his ship at sea; he lets her wear a comfortable negligée 
‘dress, but in harbour she must appear attired in her best; no 
trace of the long voyage, of the storms, of the fierce heat 
of the sun must be seen on her. There is epee ham- 
mering, and planing, and sawing; every hole, every cre- 
paves fenstare = filled up and repaired, and the whole 
structure is painted with oil-colour. ‘Ihe most disagreeable 
thing is, when the crevices on deck are caulked with pitch, 
the smell of which is scarcely endurable. .: tetas 

But enough of the inconveniences, the description of 
which is but to prepare somewhat those who never made — 
avoyage. People who live in sea-port towns sear 
need of such hints, for they hear about such things. 


me 3 


day. Not so we poor inlanders, many of w = 
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or steamer, much less with the mode of living in them. I 
speak from experience, remembering but too well what I 3 
suffered on my first voyage, because, a perfect novice in the 
matter, I did not then take anything with me but my per- 
sonal linen and clothing. 

Now to my voyage. In the evening of the 28th June 
we embarked, and on the 29th, before sunrise, the anchors 
were raised. The voyage did not commence very promis- 
ingly. There was a perfect calm, and we made so little ee 
way that the slowest pedestrian would have shot past us 
like a wager walker! We were seven hours going the 
eight miles to Blanknese.* 

Happily this slow progress was not altogether disagree- 
able, as at first we had in sight for a considerable time 
the fine port we had left; and afterwards, along the 
Holstein coast, we were continually delighted with con- 
templating the fine villas of the rich Hamburgers, which 
stand on picturesque eminences, surrounded by noble gar- 
dens. Just as this coast is beautiful, the left, or Hano- 
verian coast, is heavy and monotonous. The Elbe has at 
ay. pants a width of from three te four miles. 

Off Blanknese the ships provide themselves with water 
from the Elbe, which water is thick and dirty, but is reputed 
to possess the quality of remaining free from corruption 
for several years. 

Gluckstadt (thirty-two miles from Hambur. ) we did not 
reach before the morning of the 30th. Here ‘he wind alto- 

ether fell, and the tide asserting its power, we drifted 

Cock k. The captain ordered the anchors to be lowered, and 
availed himself of this compulsory delay to make all tight 
above and below. 

_ We idlers all got putesion to go on shore to see the 
little town, where, however, we did not find much to 
— 

He passengers consisted of eight persons. The four 
eabin berths were occupied by Count rchthold, myself, 
and two young men, who were going out in the expectation 
of making their fortunes more rapidly in the Brazils than 
in Europe. The price of a berth in the cabin was 100 = 

dollars ; of one in the intermediate deck, 50 dollars. In the 3 
intermediate deck there were, besides, two respectable 
citizens, a very old woman, who was going out to join-her 











ee 





| el 
* At sea, and on rivers, I alwa: reckon by sea miles, four of 
which constitute a geographical pre “: mile! Bay 
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only son, who had established himself in the Brazils, and 
a woman whose husband had been settled for six years as 
a tailor in Rio de Janeiro. On board ship people soon 
make acquaintance with each other, and keep together as 
much as possible, in order to dispel the monotony of a long 
voyage. 

On Ist J uly we again unfurled our sails, in rather stormy 
weather. e made some miles, but were soon obliged to 
lower our anchors again. The Elbe is here already so 
wide that botl coasts are almost out of sight. The rough- 
ness of the waves made some of our passengers feel the 
sea-sickness. On the 2nd July we again raised the 
anchor, but with as little success as on the previous day. 
Towards evening we saw some dolphins and several ale 
announcers of the sea. 

Many vessels shot past us. Alas! they could make use 
of the stormy wind ; for it filled their sails, and impelled 
them rapidly towards the town. We envied them their 
good fortune, and it was, perhaps, as a punishment for our 
uncharitable sentiment that, on 3rd July, we could make no 
further way than to Cuxhaven (sixty-four sea miles from 
Hamburg). 

The 4th July was a bright clear day for those who 
could remain quietly on shore; but it was very unfa- 
yourable for sea-farers, since not a breath of air was 
stirring. To get rid of our grumbling, the captain 
gave us a flaming account of the pretty town near 
us, and sent us on shore to it. We inspected the little 
town itself, its bathing place, and its lighthouse, and 
strolled so far as the place called the Bush, where we were 
told we should find great quantities of strawberries. After 
wandering in the scorching heat for a full hour, over fields 
and meadows, we certainly found the Bush, but instead 
of strawberries there were only frogs and snakes. 3 

We entered the little wood, where there were erected 
about twenty tents: the busy landlord came forward, and 
while handing some glasses of bad milk, told us that there, 
in the Bush, every year for about three weeks (or rather 
on three Sundays, for during the week the tents were 
closed) there is a fair held. e landlord also came to us 
and invited us very kindly to pass the next Sunday there, 
promising us that we should have much amusement ;..th 
the elder among us should be entertained with the wo: 

- ful feats of the rope-dancers and conjurors; and 
young gentlemen should have very nice girls todance w: 
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‘We received the invitation with an air of much satisfac- 
tion, and promised, by all means, to come. ; ee 

We thence went to Ritzebuttel, where we admired a fine 
castle and a miniature park. ee 

5th July: Nothing is so changeable as the weather. y 
Yesterday we basked in the sunshine ; to-day we are sur- E 
rounded with heavy thick fog, and yet the bad weather of _ 
this day is more agreeable to us than the fineness of yester- Z 
day, for a wind rose, and at nine in the evening we heard — 
the sound of the windlass. * : 

Our young people were now obliged to abandon allidea — 
of a visit to the Bush, and to ostpone dancing with the — 
etty girls until their anda in the new world. In 
#urope, this time, we were not to set foot againon land.” 
The transition from the Elbe to the North Sea is scarcely 
ahsccaarrin as the river does not divide off into arms, and . 

at its mouth a breadth of from eight to ten miles, — 

forming of itself a small sea, and having already acquired 

green hue of one. We were, therefore, very much 

oe pag when the captain joyfully announced to us— 
“ Now we have got over the river.” Our notion was that 
we had already been for some time past at sea. 3 
n the afternoon we saw the island of -Heligoland (be- 
paging to England), which arises, as by enchantment, f 
from the sea. It is a great bare rock, and if I had not : 












known from the latest geography that there live upon it — 
2,500 People, I should have thought the whole island un-— 
inhabited. On three sides the ro ; 
pendicularly from the sea as to afford no access. a 
We passed it at a considerable distance, and could see % 
nothing more than the towers of the church, and the light- 2 
» and the lonely perpendicular rock which is separated - 
from the island by a narrow channel of the sea. S 
The inhabitants are very poor; the only resources for — 
their livelihood are fishing,’and the bathers, who visit the 
= every year, in great numbers, the sea-bathing here 
g singalacly efficacious by reason of the fine flow of 
the waves. Itis to be feared, howeyer, that this bathing 
Place will not exist much longer ; every year the island is 
to become smaller; enormous portions get detached — 
from the rocks, and the whole is will probably 
one day into the depths of the sea. 
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seamen call the landsfolk), sea-sickness made general hayoe. 
The English Channel] (360 miles from Cuxhayen) was not 
reached before the night of the 10th. 

We awaited with anxiety the rising of the sun. It was 
to show us two of the most powerful empires of Europe. 
Heppily, the day turned out very serene and fine, and 
two lands lay before our eyes so near and so lovely, that 

we were prone to believe the two countries inhabited 

sister-people. 

On the shore of England we saw the North Foreland, 
Sandown Castle, and the town of Deal, straggling along 
the foot of the tall chalk cliffs, which extend many miles 
along the coast and are 150 feet high. Further on, the 
South Foreland came, and at last the ancient Dover Castle 
which crests, in genuine medieyal style, the summit of a 
lofty eminence, guarding the surrounding country, far and 
wide. The town of the same name lies on the sea-beach, 

Over against Dover, where the Channel is narrowest, we 
saw on the coast of France, Cape Grisnez, where Napoleon 
constructed a small building in order to be able at least to 
see England. Further on, the Obelisk which Napoleon 
commenced in memory of the Camp of Boulogne, but 
which was finished under Louis Philippe. 

During the night we had to tack about off Dover, the 
wind not being in our fayour. The thick darkness which 
covered both land and sea rendered this a erous 
Operation, on the one hand by reason of the so adjacent 
coast; on the other hand, by reason of the multitude of 
ships that are constantly going up and down the Chan- 
nel, To prevent a collision, a lantern was slung on the 
foremast; a torch was lighted from time to time and held 
over the sides, and occasionally the bell was rung, all very 
alarming indications to those who are not accustomed to 
seafaring. 

During fourteen days the Channel thus kept us prisoners 
within its course of 360 miles. Often we were for two or 
three whole days bound, as it were, to the same spot ; some- 
times we were obliged to tack the whele day, making as 
the result only a few miles. Near Start Point we were 
overtaken by a considerable storm. In the night I was 
suddenly summoned upon deck, and of course imagined tha 
something terrible was at hand. I only threw around me 

_ a few clothes, and mary up stairs, eee T behe' Osho; 
surprising phenomenon of the sea apparently on fire; the — 
shins wa F eaath line of fire so vivid that we onli ¥ 

read by it. The wayes on the sides resembled glowing lava... 


pe eit 
Centre for the Arta. 2 
— ~ “> 
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streams; and every rising surge threw out sparks. 
fish were surrounded with inimitable radiance; far 





This extraordinary illumination of the sea is among the 


f 
rarer phenomena of nature, and occurs only after a long 


course of stormy weather. The captain told me, however, 


DE : 
wide everything was dazzling in its aspect. no 





: 


that he had never before witnessed the sea so intensely 


lighted up ; by me the sight will never be-forgotten. 


Another scarcely less beautiful appearance was presented — 


once to our observation after a thunder-storm, by the re- 
flection of the sun-lit clouds on the sea, making it glitter 
with such an infinite variety of colours that it surpassed 
the potes of the rainbow. 

Eddystone, the most renowned lighthouse of Europe, we 
had ample time to contemplate, as we were tacking for two 
days near it. The height, boldness, and strength of its 
construction are indeed wonderful ; but still more wonder- 
ful is its site on a dangerous rock, which, four miles from 
the coast, seemed in the distance imbedded in the sea. 

On several occasions we went so near the coast of Corn- 
wall that we had not only a clear view of every village, but 
oti - B xe people in the streets and fields. The 
country is undulating and rich, and apparently very care- 

eaiGeated. s PP: y y 

e weather here, during our whole course along the 
Channel, was cold and raw; it was seldom that the ther- 
mometer rose above 15 degrees.* 

At last, on the 24th of July, we reached the bounds of 
the Channel and entered the open sea. We had a pretty 
fair wind, and arrived on the 2nd of August off Gibraltar, 
where we encountered a calm, which lasted for twenty-four 
hours. The captain threw some pieces of white crockery 
and ee bones into the sea, in order to show us 
how beautifully green a hue these objects assumed as 
they slowly sunk into the depths. Of course this can 
—— be remarked in an absolute calm. 


the evening, many mollusks delighted us with their 


beautiful phosphorescence, looking like large stars floating 
about on the waters. Even in the day-time we often 


saw them under the waves. ¥ 


4th August.—This was the first day which by its heat — 


announced that we had got into southern latitudes 5./bub 
it was not accompanied, as later days were, withthatdark 


oe ee 
ma ee | 











* I reckon always by Reaumur in the shade, 
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pure blue sky, which so inimitably vaults over the Medi- 
terranean. en there were the risings and settings of 
the sun, which were attended by the most singular com- 
binations of clouds and mixture of colours. 

When off Morocco, we had the good fortune to see a 
great many bonitos. The whole crew set themselves in 
motion, and in all directions lines were thrown out, but 
only one fish was seduced by our friendly allurements. 
Tt bit at the bait, and this confidence gave us a meal of 
fresh viands, which we had long been deprived of. 

On the 5th of August, at sunrise, after a lapse of twelve 
days, we again beheld land, the small island of Porto 
Santo, which consists of pointed mountains that, by their 
formation, declare themselves of volcanic origin. Some 
miles off this small island, the beautiful rock Falcone 
stands out like a sentinel. 

The same day we passed Madeira (twenty miles from 
Porto Santo), but to our regret, at such a distance that we 
could only see the long outline of the hills that intersect 
the island. Not far hence lies the mount-covered group of 
islands, called Desertas, which originally appertained to 
Africa. 

Near these islands we passed a vessel going with close 
sails running before the wind, and which accordingly our 
captain supposed to be a cruiser after pirates. 

On 6th August we saw the first flying-fish, but at such 
a distance that we could hardly distinguish them. 

The 7th August brought us near the Canary Islands, 
which were hidden from our view by a thick fog. We 
were now received by the Passat wind, which blows from 
the east, and which is very welcome to all vessels. 

On the night of the 9th August we entered within the 
Tropics.* e now expected from day to day more 
glowing heat and a purer sky, but found neither the one 
nor the other. The atmosphere was dark and foggy, and 
the sky clouded to a degree which we only experience 
in our bleak native country on a November day. Every 
evening the clouds gathered so thick that we expected to 
have a complete waterspout burst upon us. Tt was not till 
midnight generally that the sky cleared up, and presented 
to our admiring eyes the beautiful, clear, bright stars of 
the south. 2 aigca 


- - tf " ee 
_* The Tropics extend 23 degrees of latitude 8. and Nefrowr#he 
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The captain informed us that he was now making his 
fourteenth voyage to the Brazils, and that he had always 
found the heat yery supportable, aud the sky here never 
otherwise than dark. ‘This is occasioned by the da es 
unwholesome coast of Guinea, the malignant effect of © 
which extends far beyond eyen where we then were, 
although this was 300 miles from the land. “ead 
In the Tropics, the rapid transition from day to night 
is very perceptible. Thirty-five to forty minutes after 
sunset, pia is already deep darkness, The difference — 
between day and night diminishes still more and more the 4 
nearer you come to the Line. Under the Line itself day — 
and night are of equal duration. a 
The 14th and 15th August we were sailing along the eZ 
Cape de Verd Islands at the distance of about twenty — 


miles ; but could not see them by reason of the extreme — 
thickness of the atmosphere. 


We were now amused from time to time by saat 
parties of flying-fish, which often rose so near to sides 
of the ship, that we could distinguish them quite clearly. 
They are of the size and colour of herrings, the on! 
difference being that the side fins are longer and larger ; 
these they open and close like small wings. They rise — 
from twelve to fifteen feet above the water, and often fly 
_ more than 100 feet, and then dipping into the water for a 
moment or two, rise again for another flight, especially — 
when they are pursued = bonitos or other enemies. AS 
they rise, ata little distance from the ship, they have quite — 
the appearance of inhabitants of the air. We often saw 
honitos chasing these poor things, and endeavouring to rise 
after them above the water; but it was ve seldom that 
ties succeeded in getting ut more than the head. 3 
tis-very difficult to eatch one of these air-fish, as they 
can be caught neither with nets nor with lines. . It is only = 
by chance that the wind sometimes drives ten: RS 
deck, or among the rigging, where they are found dead in — 
the morning, as they have not the faculty of rising again 
: =n dry places. In this manner I procured some specimens 
0} m. 

To-day, 15th August, we observed an interesting ap-— 
pearance. It was noon, and we were just under. the sun, 
which threw down its rays upon us so perpendieula 
to prevent the slightest shade to any object, though ° 
winced Socks aes ourselves in the sun; we. 
ceedingly interested with this rare entertainment, 
the chance which brought us at the right time to 
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spot’; if we had been at the same hour, only one degree 
nearer or further the phenomenon would have been who 
lost to us. Our position was 14 degrees 6 minutes of lati- 
tude ; one degree has sixty minutes ; a minute is equal to a 
sea mile. 

Measuring with the sextant was interrupted till we had 
got several miles beyond the zenith of the sun. 

17th August.—Great shoals of springers (fish four and 
five feet long, belonging to the genus dolphin), were tum- 
bling around our ship. A harpoon was hastily prepared, 
and a sailor was sent with it out on the bowsprit to strike 
one of these fish. Either the man was in ill-luck or he 
was inexperienced in the art of harpooning; the blow 
missed, and it was wonderful to find how the fish disap- 
peared as by enchantment, not rising again for several 
days, as theugh they had given the whole tribe warning of 
the threatened danger. 

Another creature of the sea made its appearance more 
frequently, the beautiful molluse phisoljs, or, as the seamen 
call it, Portuguese man-of-war. Floating on the surface of 
the sea, with their long pennants which they are able to 
raise or lower at pleasure, they indeed resemble a small 
sailing vessel. I wanted very much to procure one of 
these fish, but it was only possible to catch them by means 
of a net, and I had no net, and not even a needle and 
string with which to make one. Necessity, however, is — 
the mother of invention. I cut with a knife a needle ont 
of a piece of wood, untwisted a length of thick rope, and in 
a few hours I was in possession of a net. A mollusc was 
soon caught and put into a basin filled with sea water. The — 
body of the animal is seven inches long and two inches high. 
Along the back is a ridge, which in the middle, where i 
is highest, rises about an inch and a half. Both ridge an 
body are transparent, and tinged with a pale pink hue, 
On the under part of the body, which is of a yiolet colour, 
are numerous arms of the same colour, 

T suspended the creature over the stern of the ship to 
dry it. Some of the filaments hung down to the sea, a 
depth of at least twelve feet; but most of them droppe 
ff. The ridge remained erect after death, and the } A E 
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Thus on the morning of the 20th we were overtaken by a 
tremendous hurricane, which raised the waves mountains 
high, and lasted till evening, when it was succeeded by a 
tropical rain, as heavy as a waterspout breaking’; our deck — 
forthwith became a regular pond. This was accompanied — 
by such a calm that even the rudder had a holiday. 
To me this rain occasioned the loss of a night’s rest ; for : 


eat 


when about to take possession of my berth, I found all the — 
pore quite wet, and was obliged to lie down on a wooden 
ench. 

On the 27th August, we got beyond the influence of — 
these so hostile latitudes, and were received by the long- — 
ah south-east wind, which carried us on at g 
speed. 

We were now very near the Line, and should have liked 
to have witnessed, in common with other travellers, the 
much-praised stars of the South. We had always heard 
the Southern Cross spoken of with the utmost enthusiasm. 
As I could make nothing of the sort out of the sky, I re- 
quested our captain to point out this celebrated constellation, 
but both he and the chief mate declared that they had ~ 
never heard of it; the second mate, however, seemed to 
have some notion on the subject, and by his aid we suc- 
ceeded in making out, upon the star-covered firmament, 
four stars which formed an unequal cross, but presenting in 
themselves nothing remarkable, or at all calculated to 
excite our enthusiasm. Most beautifully, however, shone 
Orion, Jupiter, and Venus. The latter glittered so re- 
“chagewatl that its light drew a beautiful silver furrow 

mg the sea. 3 

T cannot corroborate the statement that more or larger 
stars fall or shoot in these latitudes than in our colder sky 
at home. Many stars, no doubt, do fall there, but not to 
an extent to which I was not previously accustomed, and — 
with regard to their size, I only saw one that exceeded in — 
Se tagne those which we observe in Northern Europe. — 

one appeared about thrice as large as a common star. — 

Within the few last days we have observed the Magellan 
or Cape Clouds, and the so-called Black Cloud. ‘The former 
are light, and, in common with the milky way, com of 
innumerable little stars, not distinguishable y divid by 
the naked eye. The latter appears black, as on that-por- 
tion of the fensitiend there are said to be no stars‘atal 

All these indications concentrated our earnest atten 
- that interesting point of our voyage, the. 
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In the night of the 29th August, at ten o'clock, we 
saluted the paces Hemisphere. A sort of exultation 
came over us all, but especially over those who now crossed 
the Line for the first time. We shook one another by the 
hand cordially, and exchanged mutual congratulations as 
though we had performed some heroic feat. One of the 
passengers had brought with him, expressly for this oc- 
casion, some bottles of champagne; joyfully we sent the 
corks of these into the air, and drank prosperity to the 
new hemisphere. There was no merry-making among the 
crew. The ludicrous pantomime that used to take place 
at this point, is no longer practised in most ships, because 
it was found that the merriment always degenerated into 
drunkenness and disorder. The cabin-boy however, having 
never before crossed the Line, received baptism with a few 
buckets of water, as his mates could not altogether refrain 
from some reminiscence of the old ceremony. 

For some time before reaching the Line, we passengers 
had been full of awful anticipations of the dangers and dis- 
agreeables to which we conceived we should be exposed in 
crossing the Line. Each of us had heard or read of some- 
thing dreadful taking place there, and communicated the 
information to the rest. One expected desperate head- 
aches and stomach-aches; another to see the sailors all 
sinking with exhaustion ; a third apprehended an intensity 
of heat that would not only liquify the tar,* but dry up 
the ship to such a degree that nothing but the constantly 
drenching it with water would prevent its catching fire. 
A fourth, again, saw all the victuals spoiled, and ourselves 
menaced with famine. ; 

As for me, I complacently contemplated the terrific 
accounts that I should be enabled to lay before my dear 
readers. I saw their tears flowing at our fearful sufferings ; 
I considered myself a semi-martyr! ; 

I was dolefully disappointed. We remained all safe and 
sound; not one of the sailors sank with exhaustion ; the 
ship did not take fire; the victuals did not spoil, but 
simply remained as indifferent as before. ; 

8rd September.—From two to eight degrees of latitude 
south of the Line the winds are irregular, and often very 
impetuous. We, to-day, passed the eighth degree, and 
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without seeing any land, which put the captain into 
cellent humour. He declared that if land had been visib 
we should have been oblized to tura, because the current 
towards the shore would have been too strong against us 
and it is necessary to Keep the land at a certain distance 
order to sail without danger. aig 
7th Sept.—Between the tenth and twentieth rege ie 
another sort of special wind, called Vamperos, prevailed, and 
compelled the crew to be constantly on the watch, as they” 
come on suddenly; and often with great fury. To-night 
we were surprised by one of thém, but happily, not a very” 
’ violent specimen. ‘A a few hours it passed away, leaving © 
the sea, however, agitated for some considerable time — 
afterwards. 2S 
“Again, on 9th and 11th September, we had to a 
brief assaults of the Vamperos; but the most violent of 
« these occurred afterwards, on 12th and 13th Sep- 
tember: the former the captain called really a stiff 
breeze, but the latter he entered on his jog as a 
storm. The stiff breeze carried off one of our sails: 
the storm took two: The sea rose so high, that it was’ 
with the utmost diffieulty we could manage to get our din- 
ner. With one hand we were obliged to hold at once the 
plate and ourselves to the table, while it was with 
the greatest trouble that with the other we could carry 
our to our mouths. In the night, I was obliged to 
pack myself up in my berth with cloaks and all sorts of 
things to prevent being bruised all over by the timbers. 
On the morning of the 13th E was on deck at daybreak. 
The chief mate took me to the side of the ship, and told 
me to stretch my head out as far as I could to catch the 
breeze; and I inhaled the most beautiful fragrance of 
blossoms. Surprised at this, F looked around, thinking I 
should see land; it was still at a great distance, but the 
storm had borne on its wings these gentle odours. 
Curious enough, inside the vessel not a breath of this 
fragrance was perceptible. me 
The sea itself was covered with innumerable dead 
terflies, which had been carried out to sea by the gi 
Qn one of the ship's yards were perched two pretty bh 
birds, quite exhausted with their long flight. : 
To us, who had not seen for above two months 2 
half anything but sky and water, all these a 
were highly pleasurable, and we looked out w 
expectation for Cape Frio, which was at no great: 
But the horizon was thick and foggy, and the: 
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power to dissipate the dark clouds. We hoped for the 
next morning ; but there arose in the night another storm, 
which lasted till two o’clock. The ship was steered out as- 
far as practicable into the open sea; and at last we had 
the grand luck to attain nearly the same latitude and lon- 
gitude in which we were the night before. : 

To-day again, 14th Sept., the sum only occasionally 
succeeded in breaking through the dark clouds. At the 
satne time it was very cold, the thermometer had risen 
above 14 degrees. In the afternoon, we had at length the 
happiness of bebolding the outline of Cape Frio (60 miles 


; from Rio de Janeiro), but only for a few hours, for another 


storm compelled us to regain the open sea. 

On the 15th Sept. all land was hidden from our he 
and only a few gulls and water-pigeons from Cape } 
indicated its vicinity, and served as a little terse’ They 
were skimming about, close to the ship, greedily devouring” 
any bits of meat or bread that we chose to throw to them. 
The sailors, for amusement, threw out some lines, and 
succeeded in catching a few, which they put on the deck, 
and I observed, to my surprise, that here they could not 
rise; when we touched them, they moved on, but only 
with great difficulty, and for a few paces, while, from the 
surface of the water, they rose with the greatest vigour 
and very high. 

One of the gentlemen wished to kill a specimen in order 
to stuff it, but the superstition of the sailors would not 
permit him to do so, for, said they, if you kill a bird on 
ship-board, you will be visited with constant calms. We 
complied with their objection, and dismissed the birds 
onee more to'their natural elements of air and water. This _ 
was another proof to us that superstition is still very pre- 
valent.among sailors, and I had, on subsequent occasions, 
many more illustrations of the fact. For example, the 
captain of one ship I was in, had a strong dislike to see 
the passengers play at cards or other games; in another 
vessel, no one was allowed to write on Sundays, and so on. 
In calms I have seen empty easks, and pieces of wood, 
thrown into the sea, no doubt a traditional sacrifice to the 


gods of the winds. ofA § 


_ 16th Sept.—This morning we were so happy as to sight ao 
e mountains rising around eee. among pa bey 

onee distinguished the so- Sugar Loaf. ; AGiWO., 

the afternoon we entered the bay and harbour of © 2 
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mountains, either isolated or connected together at the b 
and all nearly inaccessible.* These mountains prese! 
the most singular appearances, with their deep cleft 
through which ‘we ak views of the beautiful city and 
the open sea, and the fine bays-around. From the m 
bay, at the head of which stands the capital, rise hu 
masses of rock, which are used as the bases of strong 
fortifications, with, amongst them, chapels and towers, 
occupying most picturesque points. To one of the larg 
fortifoations, Santa Cruz, all ships are bound to pass as 
closely as ible, in order to give in their papers. On the 
right of this fortress runs the beautiful ridge Serr: 
Orgoas, which, with other mountains and hills, constitute 
the noble bay, on the shore of which stands the small to 
Praya Grande, some villages, and a few isolated farms. 
At the end of the main bay, Rio Janeiro extends, sur- 
rounded bya tolerably high chain of mountains (amongthem _ 
the Corcorado, 2,100 feet high), behind which rises, on the — 
land side, the Organ Mountain, so named from its many — 
gigantic points, which rise, side by side, like organ pipes, 
and the highest of which attains an altitude of 5,000 feet. 
A portion of the city is hidden by the Telegraph Moun- — 
tain and several hills, upon which, beside the Telegraph, — 
are a Capuchin monastery and several small buildings. 
Of the city you distinguish many streets and squares, a large 
hospital, the monasteries of Santa Lucea, and Moro do 
Castella; the convent of St Bento, the beautiful church of — 
Santa Candelaria, and some portions of the truly grand j 
aqueduct. Close to the sea is the public garden (Paseo — 
_ Publico), which, with its fine palms, its elegant gallery, and — 
__ its pavilions, produces a forcible impression upon the eye. 
To the left, on the heights, are several monasteries and — 
churches, those of Santa Gloria, Santa Teresa, &e. These 
are succeeded by the Praya Flamingo and Botafoga, exten- 
sive villages, with beautiful villas and gardens, extending, 
more and more isolated, up to the vicinity of the Sugar Loaf, — 
thus smpleting the most wonderful panorama in nature. — 
Combined with this, the innumerable shipping at anchor 
before the town, or in the different bays; and the ri 
vegetation, with its magnificent exotics, form a pictur 


* Some years ago a sailor tried to ascend the Sugard 
succeeded in reaching its summit, but he was never k 
scend. On endeavouring to slide down, he probabl 
sea and wag drowned. noe 
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charms of which are too varied and sublime to be adequately 
described by my pen. It seldom happens that one can 
enjoy the beautiful and unclouded view, upon his first 
entrance, so distinct and full as it was presented to me; for 
fogs and a thick atmosphere of clouds and damp vapour often 
hide various portions of the landscape, and thus spoil the 
general effect. In such cases I should advise people who 
remain for some time at Rio de Janeiro to take a sail out 
to Santa Cruz, on a perfectly clear day, in order to enjoy 
thence the unequalled view. 

It had grown almost dark before we reached our moor- 
ings. First, we had to stay at Santa Cruz, to make our 
declaration ; then to wait for an officer, who received our 
passports and the sealed letters; then for the physician, 
who examined us, to see whether we had brought over 
with us the plague or the yellow fever; and finally, for 
another officer, who came to receive sundry special packages 
and parcels, and to direct us to our moorings. 

These delays rendered it too late for us to land, and the 
captain went on shore alone. We remained on the deck, 
and contemplated the wonderful picture before us, till. 
eet spread its shadow over land and sea. : 

e all went joyfully to rest, for now we had reached the” 
end of our long voyage without any material interruption. 
The tailor’s poor wife, alone, was destined, on the ca) 
tain’s return, to receive evil tidings, which, however, the 
worthy fellow kept from her till the next morning, in order 
not to destroy her night’s rest. Her husband, it appeared, 
on learning that his wife was actually on her way out to 
him, had quitted the place with a negress, leaving nothing but 
debts behind him. ‘The poor woman* had given up a good 
livelihood in her own country (as a lace-woman and mil- 
liner), and sacrificed all her savings to pay for her vo: ; 
and now she was left, without friend or support, in a far- 
distant land. 


Se Hamburg to Rio de Janeiro is about 7,500 sea 
es. : 





* Some days after her arrival she was taken into the worthy ; 
family of the Lallemands. Ripe 


. 
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CHAPTER It. 






ARRIVAL AND STAY AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Introduction— Arrival—Description of the City—The Negroes and 

their relation to the White People—Arts and Sciences — Clerical 

~ Festivals—Baptism of the Imperial Princesses—Festivals in the 

Barracks—Climate and Vegetation—Customs and Manners— 
Some Words to Emigrants—Statistical Notice of Brazil. 


I stayep, exclusive of sundry trips into the interior of the 
country, above two months at Riode Janeiro. I will not 
tire my readers with a minute description of all the trifling 
occurrences of each day; but only notice the prominent — 
features of the city, and of the manners and customs ofits 
inhabitants as I had occasion and opportunity to notice 
them during my stay. The narrative of my country trips 
I shall give afterwards, in the form of a postscript, and then 
resume the thread of my diary. 

It was on the 17th September, in the morning, that, after 
a two-and-a-half months’ voyage, I once more trod on terra 
Jrma. The captain himself accompanied the passengers on 
shore, after strongly recommending no one to smuggle any- 
thing, and especially no sealed letters, assuring us that no- 
where were the Custom-house officers so strict or the 
pul for offending against the customs’ regulations 

ier. 

When we saw the guard-ship, we were much, very much 
afraid that we should be searched from head to foot. The 
captain applied for permission to take us on shore direct, and. 

request was at once granted, and thus the whole busi- 
ness was completed. So long as we lived on board the 
ship, and were rowed to and from the city, we were never 
subjected to search; only when we took with us our chests 
and trunks, we were conducted to the Custom-house, where 
the search was very strict, and the duties charged upon mer- 
chandise, books, and so on, rather heayy. We landed at 
the Praya dos Méneiros, a dirty, nasty place, inhabited by 
a dozen filthy negroes, who, squatted on the ground, were 
offering fruits and sweetmeats for sale with loud voei 
tions in praise of their commodities. Thence wel 
direct into the main street of the city, Rua Dirita, th 
remarkable feature of which is its breadth. It co 
several public buildings, such as the Custom-hou 
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Post-office, the Exchange, the Guard-house, and so on, all 
of them such mean-looking edifices that they would not — 


be observed at all were there not perpetually a crowd of re 


people before them. 

At the top of the street is the Imperial Palace, a com- 
mon-looking place like a plain private mansion, without 
the smallest pretensions to architecture or good taste. The 
square in front of it, Largo do Paco, ornamented witha 
sumple fountain, a very dirty place in itself, is used as @ 
dormitory at night by numbers of poor free negroes, who 
make their toilette there in the morning without the small- 
est ceremony whatever, in sight of all the people. Part of 
the square is surrounded by a wall, pa used as a fish, 
fruit, vegetable, and poultry market. 

Of the other streets the Rua Misericorda and Ouvidor are 
the most interesting. The latter contains the richest and 
largest warehouses, but it is of course not to be expected 
that one will find here either the grand display of Euro- 
pean cities or very varied stores of the finer and more pre- 
cious commodities. The only thing that particularly 
attracted me were the flower es in which were exhi- 
bited the most beautiful artificial flowers, made of the 
feathers of birds, the scales of fish, and the wings of beetles. 

Of the squares, Largo do Rocio is the finest, the Largo 
Santa Anna the largest. In the former, which is generally 
kept very clean, are the Opera, the Government offices, 
the police offices, &e. Hence start most of the omnibuses. 
that traverse the city in all directions. 


The Largo Santa Anna is the dirtiest of all the squares, . 


When I entered it on my first visit, I saw lying aroundthe _ 
half-corrupt carcases of dogs and cats, and even of a mule. ; 
A fountain is the only decoration of the square, and the 
fountain might almost be better away. Water not being 
very plentiful in Rio Janeiro, the noble society of washer- 
women take up their position wherever they find water, 
and especially where the water is in an open pe giving 
facilities for drying the clothes when washed. They ac- 
cordingly wash and dry, chatter and quarrel, day after day, 
in the Largo Santa Anna, and create such utter hubbub 
and confusion there that we were always glad to ayoid, or 
at all events to get clear of the place. 3 Fer 
The churches present nothing remarkable, either in 
exterior or interior. Most deceptive are the churel 
monastery of Santa Bento and the church Cant 
_ which, however, look pretty well from a distance. 
only really fine or grand structure is the A 
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which in many points closely resembles a genuine Ror 
work. — 




















‘The houses are built in European style, but small 
ineffective. Most of them have only a ground floor; the 
are some with a first floor, but a second floor is a very rar 
thing indeed. You do not find here, as-in other hot coun 
tries, terraces and verandahs ornamented with fine railings — 
and flowers. Small and tasteless balconies are fixed in the 
walls, and clumsy wooden shutters close in the window 
so as to exclude every ray of sun. 

The ple sit in almost entire darkness, a circum- — 
stance, however, quite immaterial to the Brazilian ladies, 4 

who never exhaust themselves with excess of working or 
reading. The city itself, therefore, does not present any 
attraction to the stranger in its squares, streets, or stru 
tures. As to the people, they are perfectly horrible ; most 
of them are negroes and negresses, with flat breasts, — 
ugly noses, thick lips, and short woolly hair. They are ~ 
half naked, either wearing wretched rags of their own, or 
else attired in the worn-out European clothes of their 

: Masters. ‘To four or five negroes there is one mulatto, and 
only here and there do you see a white person. 

. The picture is rendered still more disgusting by the 
infinite physical defects and deformities exhibited by these 
people; the prevalence of elephantiasis, for example, occa- 
sions the frequent exhibition of great swollen deformed 
feet ; and there is a great deal of blindness about. Even 
the dogs and cats, which run about the streets in large 
numbers, are miserable objects, covered with the mange 
and with sores. I should like to send here those travellers 3 
who turn up their noses at the streets of Constantino le, 
and pretend that the interior of that city spoils the effect — 
of the whole. 

_It is true that the interior of Constantinople is very 
dirty, and that there are many small houses, narrow gates, 
and uneven streets; the horrid dogs, &c., do not appear 
very erage to the —: but ever and anon 
sees t fore him beautiful structures of the Roman and 
Moorish times, majestic palaces, and marvellous mosques, 
and wends his way through magnificent cemeteries, shaded 
by groves of cypress. e passes a Pacha or a Mufti} rid- 
ing on a fiery steed, and surrounded by a splen 
tége; he sees Turks, attired in superb costumes 
women, whose brilliant eyes glitter through their 
sees Persians with their Ingh caps; Arabs with 1 
features; | , With their peculiar hats, and 
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robes ; and, from time to time, beautifully painted and gilt 
carriages, drawn by richly caparisoned oxen. These are 
all appearances which amply compensate for the ugly inci- 
dents that you encounter here and there. In the interior 
of Rio Janeiro, however, there is no compensation for its 
ugly features ; everything is disgusting and hideous. 

did not become accustomed to the sight of the negroes 
and mulattoes until after the lapse of many weeks; but 
upon closer examination I found amongst the young 
negresses some handsome figures, and among the brown- 
coloured Brazilian and Portuguese women, many soft and 
expressive faces ; but upon the male sex the gift of beauty 
does not seem to be bestowed to any extent. 

The animation of the streets is not so great as might be 
expected after the descriptions one has heard of it, and not 
to be’ compared in any way with that of Naples or Messina. 
The chief noise arises from the negroes bearing loads, and 
especially from those who are employed in ori the 
bags of coffee to the ships, and who, in their w keep 
time to a monotonous sort of chant which they all sing, 
the sound of which is by no means agreeable. It has this . 
advantage, however, that it attracts the attention of the 
passers-by, and operates as a warning to them to get out of 
the way of the singer’s load. 

In the Brazils, all the inferior di work about the 
house is performed by negroes, who here represent the 
lower class of other countries. Many of them, however, 
learn trades, and not a few of them are ot in all 
oo" tee to European workmen. In the est shops 
I have seen negroes employed in the manufacture of 
clothes, shoes, tapestry, gold and silver work, &c., and I 
have observed many well-dressed negro girls employed 
upon the richest and most delicate articles of millinery and 
embroidery. Indeed, I often thought I must be ing 
when I saw these poor creatures, whom I had i ined 
little better than savages, performing such elaborate work 
in the manufactories and shops. Their slavery seems to 
come very easy to them, for they are always laughing, 
joking, and merry at their work. Yet there are here num- 

ers amongst the so-called —- class —_— notwith- 
standing the many proofs given by the negroes of mechan 
cal ability and ae of intellectual acuteness, adierd Ei 
they stand so much lower than white people im po | 
mental power that they can only be regarded as bei 
_“& transitory condition between monkiesto men. Iconcede 
_ that they are far below the intellectual eminence of the. 
53 a aS ve 2 a 2 é gentre fort 








































‘There are no schools for them; they do not get any ID 
‘struction ; in short, no attempt whatever is made to develop” 
their intellectual capacities. Their minds are kept 
fetters, as in the old despotic States, for the waking up 
these people might be the occasion of dreadful consequenc 
the Huropean portion of the population. In numbe 
they quadruple the whites; and should they acquire 
2 Bee cas their strength, it might very well happen 


My purpose is simply to lay before my readers actual facts _ 
‘as they presented themselves to my observation. ae 
Although the number of slaves in the Brazils is very 
considerable, there is, nevertheless, nowhere to be found a3 
slave market. The importation is prohibited ; yet every — 
year thousands of them are brought into the country and 
sold in some secret way, with which, however, everybody — 
is perfectly acquainted. 2 
1¢ ships of England eruize incessantly on the coasts 
of Africa and Brazil, but, if a slave ship falls into their — 
hands, the poor slaves, I am told, are not much more free _ 
than if they had been brought to the Brazils 3; for the only — 
erence 1s that they are taken to the British colonies, — 
with the promise of being liberated in ten years, but the — 
owners of most of them make them die meanwhile, that 
is to say, in the returns respecting them, which they are 
bound to lay before the Government; the poor slaves them- 
selyes continue in slavery. This, however, I only repeat — 
as it was told to me. The condition of the slaves here is 
no means so miserable as the people in Europe are led 
to believe. They are treated upon the whole very well; 
they are not over-worked ; they get good strengthening 
food, and the punishments to which hey are subject are 
neither frequent nor severe. It is only running away that 
3s visited with heavy chastisement ; in such cases, besides 
ing severely flogged, they have iron rings fastened rount 
their neck and feet, whic they have to wear for a 
siderable time. Another mode of punishing thém, “isjto 
make them wear metal masks, which are fastened at 
back of the head by a padlock. This particular pun 
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ment is inflicted upon those who get drunk or eat earth 
and chalk, in order to escape from work. During my 
whole stay in the Brazils, however, I only saw one negro 
wearing such a mask. J might almost venture to affirm 
that the condition of the slaves here is by no means 
so wretched as that of the Russian, Polish, or Egyptian 
peasants, who are not called slaves. aE 

I was very much amused once, upon being invited tobe 
sponsor to a negro, though there was neither baptism nor 
confirmation in the matter. De ates 

It is the custom here for a slave who has done — é 
to involve himself in punishment, to find out some frie: 
of his master, and to beg from him a letter soliciting a 
remission of his punishment. The title of sponsor is given 
to the writer of any such letter; and it woul} be considered 
the greatest discourtesy not to comply with his request. 
I was fortunate enough to save a slave from punishment ~ 
by this means, 


oe 





The city is pretty well lighted for some distance round, 

a measure which has been introduced on account of the 
number of negroes. After nine o’clock at night no slave 

is permitted to be in the streets without a certificate of 

his master, that he is engaged on his business. If any 
slave is taken into custody unprovided with such a cer- 
tificate, he is immediately conveyed to prison, where his 
head is shaved, and where he must remain till his master 
redeems him by the payment of from four to five mil- 
reis (8s. to 10s.) In consequence of this regulation, 
onegmey walk in safety at any hour of the night in the 
streets. 

One of the greatest inconveniences of Rio de Janeiro is 
the entire absence of sewers. In heavy rains, every street 
is a mere river, over which it is not possible to go on foot; 
negroes are ra a to carry people across. Generally 
oe at such times all business ceases; the streets are 
deserted ; no invitation holds good; even bills of exchange 
YTemain in abeyance. One is not very disposed to hire a 
conveyance, for it is the foolish custom here to pay as 
much for a short distance as though the carriage were hired — 
for the whole day, either charge being equally six milreis.— 
The carriages are half-covered, with seats for two pé 

and are drawn by two mules, upon one of which 
driver is seated. It is very you see carr 
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arts and sciences, I will only mention the Academy of # 
Civilisng Arts, the Museum, the Theatre, &e. 
Academy of the Civilising Arts you see a bit of ev 
thitig, but no general whole; a few plaster figures 
busts; a few architectural plans; a few drawings ; an 
collection of old oil paintings, in contemplating which | 
was forcibly impressed with the opinion that some private 
gallery had been weeded, and all the trash sent to t 
academy. The majority of the oil paintings are so damaged 
that it is almost impossible to make out even what th 
subject is, which, so far, is no great loss. The only thing 
at all interesting about them is their venerable antiquity. 
In striking contrast with them are the modern copies mai é 
by the students. If in the originals the colours are near! 
extinct, in the copies the glare is absolutely dazzling ; 
_ the colours, red, yellow, green, blue, are set forth in 
their intensity, without the slightest attempt to subdu 
them. I have not to this day made up my mind whether 
_ the worthy students desired to found a new school of co- — 
louring of their own, or whether they merely fancied that a 
they were supplying in the copies that which age had 
destroyed in the originals. a 
Among the students are as many negroes and mulattoes 
as whites, but the number altogether is inconsiderable. ie 
Upon an if possible lower scale is music; especially 
-singing and the piano. In every family you find the — 
daughters both play and sing, but the good folks have not — 
the slightest idea of time, tune, or execution, so thateven — 
the easiest. and most harmonious compositions are not to be 
recognised. Church music is ashade better; but the per- a 
formances of the Court band leaves much to be desired. — 
The best music is the military, which is executed of ys 
by negroes and mulattoes. a 
The exterior of the Opera is by no means promising, 80 — 
that one is all the more surprised to find within fine large 
saloons and a magnificent stage. It will hold more than — 
2,000 persons. Four circles of commodious boxes rise one 8 
above the other, the balustrades of which, composed of 
fine iron-work, give a handsome look to the whole theatre. i 
The pit is only frequented by men. I saw at the 
Jucrezva Borgia fairly performed by an Italian 1 
the decorations and costumes were by no means despicab 
As my visit to the theatre agreeably surprised 1hé, so My 
visit to the Museum produced a anes contrary ‘ 
I expected to find in a coun’ Sees Harve 
nature, 2 comprehensive and rich museum: Ifouad 
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large rooms, which perhaps may at some future time be 
filled, but which are certainly very empty now. The most 
complete, and really beautiful collection, is that of the 
birds ; the minerals are very defective, and the collections 
of quadrupeds and insects poor. My curiosity was 
_ greatly attracted by four well eared heads of savages, 
two of them Malays and two New Zealanders. The latter 
I could not sufficiently wonder at, elaborately tattoed as they 
were all over with the finest and most artistic drawings, 
and fresh as though the men had just ceased to live. 
During my stay in Rio de Janeiro, the rooms of the 
Museum were just undergoing repair, and a new ar- 
rangement was spoken of. For this reason it was not open 
to the public, and I owe it to the kindness of Mr Director 
Riedl that I was admitted. He was my guide himself, 
and expressed to me his regret that there was so little 
interest taken in the matter in a country where the mate- 
rials for a splendid museum offered themselves in such 
abundance. 
Talso visited the studio of the sculptor Petrich, a native 
of Dresden, who was invited from Rome for the special 
purpose of executing a statue of the Emperor in Carrara 
marble. The Emperor is represented of the size of life, 
standing in full costume, and with his mantle thrown 
round his shoulders. ‘The likeness is very striking, and 
the whole statue is worked out of the stone with the most 
artistic ability. I believe this monument is intended for a 
_ _ public building. 
*” T was so fortunate during my stay at Rio de Janeiro as 
to be witness ot several je Si 
The first was on the 2ist of September, in the church 
Sani ruz, when I attended the anniversary of the 
Emperor's birth. Early in the morning some hundred 
soldiers were drawn up before the church, and avery ae ; 
band played lively pieces. Between ten and eleven o'clock 
the officers and public functionaries assembled, those of 
the lower rank, as I was told, being the first comers. Ey 
one at his entrance received a small silk mantle, whi 
covered his whole uniform. When a superior ee 
some of those who were already seated in the church rose, 
went to the door to receive him, and conducted him re- — 
_-speetfully to his place. Last came the Emperor andém- 
_-~press. ey is very eb comm 
pleted his twenty-firetyear 
_ extremely stout,sAie 
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On the entrance of the court, mass was commen! 
and listened to with great devotion by all parties. W 
it was finished, the imperial pair, on their’ way bac 
their carriage, admitted the crowd to kiss their hands 
honour not only bestowed upon the — officers, 
also upon anybody who pressed forward. 

The secon and more splendid festival took place on # 
19th October. It was the christening day of the Emperth 
and was celebrated in the Court chapel by amass. Thi 
chapel is near the Imperial Palace, with which it commu 
-eates by a covered play: The Imperial family, the 
tary staff, and the high functionaries of the state, atte 
the mass in their glittering dresses, but without 
ugly silk mantles. A troop of laancors kept the peopl 
It is hardly possible to conceive a notion of the wealth 
splendour of gold embroidery, the splendid epaulets, 
nificent orders, &. I should say that in no court | 
Europe such a display can be witnessed. 

ing the mass the ambassadors of the foreign state 
as well as those caballeros and ladies who are entitled 
the privilege, assembled in the palace, where, after 
return of the Emperor, the ceremony of kissing his hai 
was performed. The foreign ambassadors, however, d 
< take a part in it, but paid their respects by a 2 
ow. 

This truly grand ceremony could be witnessed withot 
any trouble, as the windows of the palace are very 
and were, besides, opened on that occasion. : 

On the 2nd November, the day of All-Hallo 
a festival of another kind: a church festival, whereon you! 
= and old go from church to church to pray for tl 

ead. 


It is here the custom that all corpses are not buried 1 
the cemeteries, but some for special payment may be 
sited in the church itself, for which purpose every ehur 
special vaults, the walls of which contain catacomb 

The corpse, after having been strewed with chalk, 
placed in one of these compartments, whence it is, howe 
removed after a lapse of eight to ten months} it wh: 
time the flesh has wholly gone. The bones.a 
cleaned, and deposited in an urn, upon whic 
ment of the name of the deceased, his birthd 
urns are placed in the galleries, or even 
the relations. See Sa 
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On All-hallows day the walls of these vaults are covered 
with black stuffs, gold lace, and other ornaments ; the urns 
are exhibited upon boards, richly decorated with flowers and 
ribands, and illuminated with numerous tapers, in silver 
candelabras and lustres. There is great animation on 
those days; the women and girls pray for the manes of 
their deceased relations, and the gentlemen are as anxious 
here as in Europe to admire the mourners. é 

Ladies wear a black dress for this ceremony, and often, 
to the great discomfiture of inquisitive young gentlemen, 
cover their heads and faces with a black veil, as they are 
not allowed to use a bonnet on any church festival. 

The most splendid, however, of all the festivals which I | 
witnessed here, was the christening of the Imperial Prin- 
cess, which took place on the 15th Tivunibexs in the Court 
chapel, which had been joined, for this special occa- 
sion, with the Palace by an open gallery. 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon, several com- 
panies of soldiers were reviewed on the esplanade, before 
the Palace; guards were distributed in the galleries, and 
within the church, and the choir played many fine tunes, 
and amongst them the national anthem, of which the last 
Emperor, Peter I, is said to have been the composer. 
Carriage after carriage arrived at the Palace, occupied by 
gentlemen and ladies in full Court costume. 

At about four o’clock the procession began to move from 
the Palace, led by the Court band, dressed in red velvet; 
they were followed by three heralds in the old Spanish 
costume, with hats having splendid feather ornaments, and 
coats of black velvet. Then the judges, officers of every de- 
partment of the government, chamberlains, doctors, sena- 
tors and deputies, generals and clergymen, counsellors and 
secretaries of state,—and at the tail of this long body, the 
tutor of the young Princess, carrying her on his arms on a 
— cushion of white velvet, embroidered with gold 


. lace. 
_ Close behind him followed the Emperor and the nurse of 
the young Princess, surrounded by a suite of the highest 
nobility. When the Emperor arrived at the triumphal 
arch of the gallery, before the pillars of the church, he took 
himself his little daughter upon his arms and showed it to 
the people; a custom which pleased me exceedingly, and 
had my entire approbation. : F 
_ Meanwhile the Empress, with her ladies of the-€ 
_had entered the church by the covered passage, 
the festival now commenced without delay. 
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ment at which the christening takes place is announ 
the whole town by cannon shots, platoon firing 
rockets.* When the ceremony, which lasted an hour, Wa 
ended, the procession went back in the same order, 
then the chapel was thrown open for the people to se 
Curiosity also drew me thither, and I must say I was 
prised at the splendour and taste with which it was fi 
up. Costly silks and velvets, ornamented with 
fringes, covered the walls; and rich carpets the floor. 
the middle of the nave, on large tables, the separate pl 
of the splendid church service were set out for 8 
There stood gold and silver cups, enormous dishes, 
and beakers, skilfully engraved or in filagree work ; 
derful erystal measures contained the finest flowers 3 
heavy branch candlesticks, with countless candles, g 
mered in the midst. Ona separate table, near the ¢ 
altar, were seen all the valuable vessels and service W 
had been used at the christening; and in a side chap 
stood the cradle of the Princess, covered with white 8 
and gold lace 
In the evening the town was lighted up, or rather, 
should say, the public buildings were, as it is not demande 
private householders, and they do not do it of the 


ings. On the other hand, the publie buildin 
from top to bottom with countless lanterns, which s 
& complete sea of fire. 
_ The festivals which were held on several successive even= — 
ings in different barracks, and at which the Emperor 
appeared for a few minutes, appeared to me singular, 
yet really attractive. These were the only feasts of all 
saw here that were not connected with religious ¢ 
monies. They were conducted by the soldiers themselve 
the handsomest, and most dexterous of whom were selected, 
and exercised in dancing and evolutions, The first set 0 
these festivals took place in the Rua Barbone 
_ In the large court a very tasteful gallery was erect 
in the middle of which stood a table with the bus 
of the Imperial family. This gallery was destined 
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; * oad and small fireworks are let off at 
esti: ore or near the chureh, and what is ve 
alwaysinbroad daylight, = thr fe 
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the ladies invited, who appeared in gala dress; they 
were met at the entrance by the officers, who led them to 
their seats. In front of the gallery was the stage, at both 
sides of which were also several rows of benches for the 
less elegantly dressed women: outside the benches stood 
the men. 

At eight o'clock the orchestra began to play, and soon 
after the piece commenced. The soldiers appeared in the 
most various costumes, as Highlanders, Poles, Span- 
jards : there was no lack of danseuses, who were represented 
by privates. What most struck me was that the dress 
and behaviour of these soldier-girls was decent in the 
highest degree. I had prepared at least for some ex- 
cesses, and had expected no very charming picture. I 
was therefore surprised, as much with the correctness of 
the dances and evolutions, as at the complete decorum 
with which the whole representation was conducted. 

The last festival I saw was on the Emperor's birthday, 
December 2nd. After the high service, there were visits 
of ceremony, general kissing of hands, &c. In conclusion, 
the royal pair showed themselves at a window of the 
Palace, and the military defiled past with the music play- 
ing. It would be difficult to see more splendidly-clad troops 
than these; every private could have easily passed as a lieu- 
tenant, or at least non-commissioned officer ; and it seemed 
a pity that carriage, size, and colour did not seem in 
very good unison with the splendour of dress. On one 
side was seen a boy of fourteen, alongside a large powerful | 
man; on the other a black, alongside a white. The army 
is filled up by pressing, the time of service being from 
four to six years. : 

In Europe I had heard much of the grandeur and luxu-- 
riance of nature in Brazil; of the ever bright and laughing 
heavens, and the wonderful charms of its perpetual spring. 

It is true the vegetation is richer, and grows more ~ 
powerful and luxuriously than in almost any country in the 
world, and that every one who wishes to see nature work- 
ing at full power, or im constant activity, must go to Bra- 
zil. But let no one believe that here all is lovely, all good, ; 
and that there is nothing to weaken the magic of the first 
impression. ee Bee 

ven he who revels in the ever fresh green, in the ‘per- 
petual spring, will confess that this in time loses its charm, 
and would prefer having some winter; for the waking up. 2 

_ of nature, the springing into life again of the dead plants,” __ 
_ the return of spring's balmy breezes, really yield eo 
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greatest enjoyment, precisely because one has been debar- 
red of them for some time. 

I found the climate and the air most oppressive, and the 
heat very relaxing, although at that season scarcely above 
twenty-four degrees (R,) in the shade. In Egypt I sus- 
tained a greater heat much easier, which may have arisen 
from the air being so dry, while there is so much moisture 
here, fog and clouds being the order of the day. Some 
high hills, nay complete districts, are frequently clothed in 
impenetrable obscurity, and the whole atmosphere is preg- 
nant with vapours. 

In the month of November I had an attack of ill- 
health. I found myself, especially when in town, soon 
oppressed, weary, and sinking, and my recovery was 
only due to the kind friendship of M. Geiger, secretary 
to the Russian Consulate, and that of his wife, who 
took me with them to the country, and took all possible 
care of me. I attributed this illness solely to the un- 
usually moist air. 

The most agreeable time of year is said to be the winter, 
from June to October, which is mostly dry and clear. 
During the summer there is said to be no dearth of vio- 
lent storms. During my stay in Brazil I only saw three 
that were really of importance: they raged for about one 
hour and a half. The lightning was incessant, and spread 
like a sea of fire over the greater part of the horizon. 
The thunder was not very loud. 

From September 16 to December 9, clear cloudless days 
were so few that I could have counted them ; and I do not 
understand how travellers can talk of the ever-fair, blue, 
and laughing skies of Brazil. These must be in another 
season. 

The enjoyment of fine evenings and long twilights is 
also lost here. At sunset every one hastens home, as it — 
soon grows dark and damp. In the summer the sun sets 
at a quarter to seven, at other times at seven, and dark- 
ness sets in about twenty to thirty minutes after. 

A greater nuisance still is the musquitoes, ants, bara- 
koes, sandfleas, &c. I passed many nights sitting up, 
ae and tormented by the stings of the insects. Here 

‘food can scarcely be protected from the ravages,ofthe 
barakoes and ants; these last are often met with invend== — 
less trails, making their way over everything. During my? 
stay at M. Geiger’s such a swarm passed through-part.o! 
the house. It was really interesting to see what a regu! 
line they form, and how they allow no hindrance tot 
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them even from their line of march. Madame Geiger told 
me that she was one night awakened by an intolerable 
itching. She sprang as quickly as possible out of bed, and a 
swarm of ants passed over the place she had been sleeping 
in. In such a case there is nothing to do but wait quietly 
till the procession is over, which often lasts four to six 
hours. The provisions are insome measure protected by 
setting the feet of the tables and cabinets in small dishes 
filled with water. The clothes and linen are laid in lead 
cases, fitting very tightly, to protect them not only from — 
the ants but also from the barakoes and the moisture. 

The visitor, however, is most tormented by the sand- 
fleas, which fix themselves under the toe-nails or in the 
sole of the foot. So soon as ever an itching is felt in one 
of these places it must be immediately looked to. If there 
is a small black point, surrounded by a little white ring, 
the former is the flea and the latter the ova deposited in 
the flesh. The skin should be loosened with a needle till 
the white ring is visible, the whole removed, and some 
snuff strewed in the vacant space. But the best plan is to 
summon the nearest negro, these people being thoroughly 
skilled in the occupation. 

As regards the natural productions of Brazil, some of 
the most important are wanting. It has its coffee, its - 
sugar, but no corn, no potatoes. The maniot flour, 
which is mixed with the food, takes the place of bread, 
but is not near so powerfully nourishing. The different 
sweet tubers are not to be compared to our potatoes, and 
of the fruits only the oranges, bananas, and mangoes are — 
extremely good; the highly-vaunted pine-apple is neither 
very aromatic nor particularly sweet. I have eaten much 
finer flavoured grown in European hothouses. The 
other kinds of fruit are not worth mentioning. Milk 
and meat, two very necessary articles of food, are, the 
one watery, the other very dry. 

Tf one weighs the impression of the whole on the advan- 

ager and disadvantages of Brazil against Europe, the scale 

ill at first turn to the side of the former, but in the long 
run the more certainly turn to the latter. For the travel- 
ler, Brazil is perhaps the most interesting land in the 
world; as a place of stay, I would decidedly prefer 


Europe 





L sawe but too little of the habits and customs to-be 
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restrict myself to a few remarks. They appear on the 
whole to differ but little from those of the Europeans, for 
the present possessors of the country descend from Portu- 
gal, so that one might very well call the Brazilians Euro- 

eans translated into Americans. But many properties 

ave been lost, and new ones arisen, which is very natu- 
ral. In the European the thirst for gold becomes the 
strongest of all, turning to a complete passion, and . 
making a hero of the most timid white; for it is cer- 
tainly heroism for a planter to live alone in a plantation 
amongst perhaps hundreds of slaves, far from all help, 
and with the prospect of being lost without hope of rescue 
in case of revolt. 

This astonishing thirst after gain is not peculiar to the 

“men; it belongs also to the women, and is favoured by a 
custom prevalent here. According to this custom the hus- 
band never allows his wife any pm-money, but presents 
her, according to his position, with one or more male or 
female slaves, over whom she rules at will. She generally 
has them instructed in cooking, sewing, embroidering, or 
even in artizan work, and then lets them out by the day, 
week, or month to people who have no slaves ;* and they 
wash for strangers, or prepare elegant work, fine pastry, 
&e., which she sends out to sell. The receipts belong to 
her, and are mostly employed for ornament and mainten- 
ance. Even the wives of the business and work-people 
only assist their husbands when paid for it. 

Morality and good conduct are unfortunately not indi- 
genous to Brazil; and one eause of this is perhaps the bad 
education of the children, who are abandoned to the care 
of the blacks. Negresses are their servants, nurses, and 
monitors; and I frequently saw girls of eight or ten years 
old, accompanied by young negroes to school, and the well- _ : 
known sensuality of ‘the negroes thus easily explains their — 
early degradation. I haye never seen so many children — 
with pale faded faces as in the streets of Rio de Janciro. _ 
A second cause of immorality is certainly the want of reli- — 
gion. Brazil is thoroughly Catholic to a degree only 
equalled in Spain and Italy ; nearly every day processions, — 

rayers, church festivals, take place, but they only serve 
or amusement, and real religion is quite wanting.» == 
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* They are paid according to the service they perf 3 wed 
general price is, for a maid, 5 to 6 milreis ; for BERS reer ¥ 
for a nurse, 20 to 22; and for a skilful workman, 25) te 35ui) vel: 
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To this deep degradation and want of religion are to be 
ascribed the not unfrequent murders, not merely for the 
sake of robbery, but also from motives of hate and revenge. 
The murderer either commits the act himself, or else em- 
ploys one of his slaves, who is always ready to do this for 
a trifle. Discovery need not make him uneasy, if he be 
rich, as here they say eronghing may be done with 
money. In Rio de Janeiro I saw men who, I was told, 
had committed, or caused, not one but several murders, 
and who not only went freely everywhere but were even 
received into all society. 

Let me be allowed, in conclusion, to address a few 
words to those of my countrymen who are about to quit 
their fatherland to seek their fortunes on the distant 
coasts of Brazil. A few words only, but which I wish may 
be spread as far as possible. 

There are in Europe people not one whit better than 
the African slave merchant, who delude the poor with all 
sorts of tales of the rich America and its splendid state, 
of the superfluity there of natural products, and the want 
of workmen. But they think little of the poor. No; they 
possess ships they wish to freight, and for this purpose 
rob the deluded victim of the Tast remnant of his small 
fortune. 

During my stay, some ships arrived with these poor 
emigrants. The i peaiemns had not sent for them, and 
gave them no support; they had no money, and therefore 
could purchase no estates. As plantation labourers they 
could gain nothing, for nobody willingly takes Europeans, 
as from their being unaccustomed to the heat of the cli- 
mate they would soon sink under the work. Thus the 
poor creatures could not tell what to do; they lingered 
about the town, and were at last glad to obtain the 
merest sustenance. The case is very different with those 
sent for by the Brazilian Government to cultivate the land 
or colonise. They receive a piece of woodland, elena 
and some further support. 1f they come entirely without 
money, even their lot is not enviable. Need, hunger, and 
sickness soon wear the most of them out, and only a few 
succeed, by restless exertion, by iron health, in procuring 
themselves a harder living than in their own country. 
Artizans alone meet quickly with employment, and obtam 
good wages, and this may soon change, as more Tm Fy ote 


grate every year, and now negroes frequently become. 
Let every man who wishes to quit his seen é 
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to inform himself thoroughly; let him weigh the matter _ 
well and deeply, and not allow himself to be carried awa’ 
by deceitful hopes. The sense of error is most fearful, 
when it comes too late, and the poor wretch is sinking 
under want and misery. 

Some Sraristicat Notices or Braziu.—The surface 
of Brazil extends over about 130,000 square miles. The 
number of inhabitants is about six millions, 900,000 of 
these being whites, the rest negroes, mulattoes, half-breeds, 
and aborigines or Indians. There are supposed to be 
about 3,000,000 negroes and 500,000 Indians, some of 
them being the wildest savages, as the Botocades, Xe. 

The capital and Court city is Rio de Janeiro, containing 
215,000 inhabitants, fifty churches, five convents, a uni- 
versity, an excellent harbour, and extensive trade. 

Brazil is a constitutional empire, with two chambers 
(the Senate and the House of Diesteilitedinea): Up to 
the year 1822 it was governed by a Viceroy, sent from 
Portugal: the then Viceroy, Don Pedro, Crown Prince of 
Portugal, declared it, in consequence of a revolt, an indepen- 
dent empire, with a representative constitution, and made 
himself Emperor, under the name of Don Pedro I. In 
1831 he abdicated in favour of his son, Don Pedro I, now 
reigning. 
~ The ruling religion is the Catholic, the principal lan- 
guage the Portuguese. 

In Brazil, the land of gold and precious stones, only 
pewter and copper are generally used for currency. Gold 
and silver are preserved in bars and sent abroad. 

Payments are made in reis, a thousand of which (milreis) 
are about equal to one florin seven kreutzers; but the 
exchange varies greatly. The copper coins are— 

Half pieces» {56524 sete his! 25510 rei 

Whole ditto - -  . - 20 do. 

Double ditto - =: Ks - 40 do. = 
A patak is equal to 320 reis, a crusado to 400 reis. The 
smallest bank note is one milreis. 

The Brazilian mile, called legua, is somewhat shorter 
bar the German, eighteen leguas being equal to fifteen 

es. at 
. The expense of a passport is great, sixteen milreis; being — 
demanded. a hor fecamg ape 
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CHAPTER III. 


CHIEF EXCURSIONS ABOUT RIO DE JANEIRO. 


The Waterfalls of Teshuka—Boa Vista—The Botanical Garden 
and its vicinity. 


Tus tour is most interesting, but requires two days, as 
the Botanical Garden alone demands several hours. Z 
Count Berchthold and I went in an omnibus to Unda- » 
racky (one legua), -and then pursued our way on foot, 
between woodlands and small hills. Neat country-houses 
lie at short distances on heights and near the road. 
After we had gone a legua, a path to the right conducted 
us towards a small waterfall, which though neither high 
nor of a great body of water, is yet the most important near 
Rio de Janeiro. e returned to the road, and half an 
hour after reached a small plain lying high, from which 
we had a view of the valley, remarkable for its originality, 
One part of it is like the wildest chaos, the other, a bloom- 
ing garden; on the one lay shattered pieces of granite, 
from which rose colossal masses, while in other places huge 
fragments lay strewed one upon another; in the other 
stood the most splendid fruit-trees in the midst of luxuri- 
ance. This romantic valley is surrounded on three sides 
by fine mountains; the fourth side is open, and displays a 
fine view of the sea. iy-pesiiee 
In this valley we found a small yenda, in which we 
strengthened ourselves with bread and wine, and then con- 
tinued our way to the “ great waterfall.” We found it less 
striking than the smaller one. A very shallow stream pours 
over a not very,abrupt arch of rocks, and falls in several 
. divisions into the valley. : eg 
After we had traversed the valley, we came to Porto — 
Massalu. Hollowed-out trunks lying before the low huts 
in the hay announced the abode of fishers; we hired one 
of these small erafis to cross the bay, the passage lasted — 
at the outside a quarter of an hour, but being strangers, we 
had to pay two milreis. e eee 
We. now to wade through sandy plain, S 
over bad mountain roads. In this laborious way.we. W8> 
versed three leguas, and arrived at the summit of Bae 
tain, which forms » partition between two mighty valleys; 
+5 nie pe vee 
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this peak is rightly called the Boa Vista. One can over. 
look both valleys, with the intersecting chains of mountains — 
and ranges of hills 3 and also, with other high mountains, 
the Corcorado and the “Two Brothers,” the capital, with ~ 
its surrounding country-houses and township, the bays, — 
and the open sea. & 
We unwillingly left this beautiful spot, but unacquainted 
as we were with the distance we had to go, ere we could ~ 
reach a friendly roof, we had to hasten our steps, and on 
these lonely roads one only encounters negroes, a night 
meeting with whom is not very desirable. We therefore — 
descended into the valley, and resolved to pass the night in 
the first inn. i 
More lucky than one generally is in such instances, we 
found not only a good hotel, with clean rooms and good 
furniture, but also the most entertaining society. There was 
a mulatto family, who attracted my whole attention. The 
mother, a tolerably stout beauty, some thirty years old, was 
dressed as only a lady of the worst taste would dress 
and us, wearing all her valuables; wherever any jewels 
or gold could be placed, there she wore them. A gown 
_ of heavy silk and a fine shawl clothed her dark brown frame, 
and a neat little hat of white silk sat comically on her 
clumsy head. Her spouse and fine children stood respect- 
fully at the side of the respectable-looking wife and mother; 
and the taste for ornament extended itself even to the 
children’s maid, an unsophisticated negress, who was also — 
covered with decorations : on one arm she had five, and on 
the other six bracelets of stones, pearls, and coral, which, 
however, it appeared to me were not of the purest kind. 3 
When they rose to depart, two landaus and four were 
brought, into which husband and wife, children and nurse, 
all ste ae with majestic dignity. 4 
As I looked after the carriages rolling swiftly towards 
the town, a rider came up with a frien 'y Salute ; it was — 
our friend Geiger. When he heard that we intended to stay 
the night, he persuaded us to accompany him to theestate _ 
of his father-in-law, which lay near. In him we found a 
worthy spirited old man of seventy, director of architecture 
and the fine arts. We admired his fine garden and pretty ~ 
dwelling, built with much taste in the Italian styles y pax 4 8 
At an early hour on the following morning I aee : 
— ——— to the Botanical Gardey ts u 
desire to see garden was ve at; we hi J 3 
there trees and flowers from nity os of the wae aed 
splendour, but we were considerably deceived. ‘The garden 
Centre: 
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is too young, none of the tic trees being fully grown. 
There is no great choice of flowers and plants, and no cards 
are attached to the few there are to tell the curious their 
names. The most interesting to us were the ape bread- 
trees, with fruit weighing from ten to twenty-five pounds, 
containing a quantity of kernels, which are eaten not only 
by apes, but also by men; and the spice camphor, cacao 
trees, the cinnamon and tea-plants, &e. We also saw some 
curious palms; the under part of the stem is shaped like a 
tube, and is brown and smooth; the stem which issues 
from this is bright green, and smooth and shining as if 
overlaid with varnish. They were not very high, and the 
leafy crown unfolded itself as in other palms at the top of 
the tree. Unfortunately we could not learn the name of 
this palm, and I never saw another during my journey. 
At mid-day we left the garden; went to Botofago, a 
league off, and took the omnibus from there to the town. 


TOUR TO MOUNT OORCORADO, 2,253 FEET ABOVE THE LEVEL OF 
THE SEA, 


M. Geiger having invited Count Berchthold, M. Rister 
of Vienna, and myself, to a tour to Mount Corcorado, we 
started on our journey November 1st, a time when it 
snows and storms with us, but when the sun is here 
scorching, and the sky is cloudless. 

The beautiful waterworks up to this source were our 
guide for an hour and a half. Charming woods enveloped 
us in their thick shade, so that the severe heat, which rose. 
at one time to thirty-eight degrees in the sun, did not 
trouble us much. 

We stopped at the source, and at a nod from M. = er 
appeared an athletic negro, bearing a large basket 
with food. The provisions were soon got ready; a white 
cloth was laid jut, and the eatables and drinkables dis- 
posed in order on it. Mirth and wit seasoned the meal, 
Pt ee out on our journey, again strengthened in soul 
and body. 

The last peak of the mountain gave us some trouble, © 
being a steep way over bare hot masses of rock. But there 


@ panorama opened to our view such as is seldom to be 
seen in the world. All [had seen on entering the har- 
bour, and much more, lay before my gaze, 1, on 


exposed and extended. The eye wand ert 
whole town, all the low hills half seen at the entrance, t 
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huge bay stretching to the Organ Mountain, and, on thi 
other oie: the vomits valley in which lie the Botanical 
Garden and several fine country seats. —~ : 
_* I recommend this tour to every one visiting Rio de 
Janeiro, even when he can only stay a few days, as he can 
see atone glance all the treasures with which nature has 
digally surrounded the town. Here are seen primitive 
bircete, which, if not so thick and beautiful as those farther 
inland, still distinguish themselves by a luxuriant vege- 
tation. Here also are mimosas and ferns of gigantic size, 
palms, wild cocoa trees, orchises, parasitic and creeping 
plants, countless blossoms and flowers; and here, also, the 
most variegated birds, the largest butterflies, the most 
splendid insects, buzzing and flying from blossom to 
ower, and from bough to bough. Wonderfully splendid 
in the dark night are the millions of fire-flies, soaring to 
the tops of the trees, and shining like bright beaming stars 
amid the leaves and boughs. 

I had been told that this mountain was very laborious, 
but Idid not find it so, as one can reach the peak con- — 
veniently in about three hours and a half, and can go | 
three-fourths of the distance on foot. 


GASTLES BELONGING TO THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


Christorao, about a mile from the town, is tobe regarded 
as the real residence of the royal family. The Empero! 
himself spends nearly all his time there, and even all poli. 
tical councils and business are arranged here. 

The castle is small, and distinguished neither by archi 
tecture nor taste; the only beautiful point being its situ-— 
ation on a hill, commanding a view of the ountain 
and one of the bays. The garden is unimportant, and 
slopes in terraces to the valley. To it is attached a larger 
a which serves as anursery. Both are interesting to 

uropeans, as there are a number of trees which we either 
never see, or else only in dwarfish specimens in hot-houses. 
M. Riedl, chief gardener, was so kind as to take me all 
round, and to direct my attention-to thes 
plantations, ge = =% 

There is another Imperial garden ‘at Ponte de Cas 
legua from the town, in which are three mango t 
tinguished for their great ean i 


taking up a sweep of more ‘than eighty feet ; thi 
Manebis beer Rake sts eighty Seat; 1 
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Of the walks near at hand I may recommend the 
Telegraph Hill, the Publie Garden’ (Paseo Publico), 
the Praya do Flamingo, the Convent St Garda, and St 
Teresia, &c. 


EXCURSION TO THE NEWLY-PLANTED GERMAN COLONY, PETROPOLIS— 
ATTEMPTED MURDER BY A MAROON NEGRO, 


Having heard so much in Rio de Janeiro of the rapid 
growth of Petropolis, a colony lately planted by the Ger- 
mans, and the splendid country in which it lies, of the 
poate forests through which part of the road goes, 

could not resist the desire to make an excursion 
there. My travelling companion, Count Berchthold, 
agreed to join me, and on the 26th of September we took 
places in abarque, several of which go to the Portod’ Estrella, 
twenty to twenty-two miles off, from which the journey 
must be continued overland. We sailed through a bay 
distinguished by really picturesque scenery, and which 
reminded me forcibly of the peculiar lakes of Sweden. It 
is bounded in by charming chains of hills, and in it lie 
seattered groups of islets, some of which are overgrown 
with palms and other trees and bushes, while others tower 
separsiely, like colossal rocks out of the sea, or lie loosely 
piled one above the other, some of them having a re- 
markably round form, as if chiselled. 

Our barque was conducted by four negroes and a white 
captain. At first the wind filled the sails of our little 
ship, and the sailors seized this favourable opportunity to — 
take their breakfast, which consisted of a do hy portion — 
of maniot flour, boiled fish, roast mil (Turkish corn), - 
oranges, cocoa, and other smaller nuts; nay, there was’ 
even white bread, an article of luxury among the blacks. 
I was inwardly glad to see these men so well kept. In 
two hours the wind sank, and the sailors had to take to 
the oars. This is done in what appeared to me avery _ 
laborious manner. At every stroke the sailor has to step 
on to a seat fastened before him, and while he pullshe 
throws himself backward with all his force. Two eee 
after we quitted the lake, and turned into the river TOK 
merim, at the mouth of which is an inn, where a halt is 
made for half an hour. Here I saw a peculiar kind of 
i use, a lantern hanging to a rock. The bes 
the scenery is now gone for the mere tourist, 
botanist would think it now really began to be 
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about in and round the water. The two first climb to the — 4 
tops of the nearest trees, and the cyprian-grass attains a 
height of six to eight feet. The shores of the river are 
flat, and bordered by low bushes and young woods; the 
background is formed by chains of hills. The little houses, 
which now and then appear, are built of stone and slated, 
but are not the less miserable. 

We sailed for seven hours on the river, and arrived with- 
out accident at Porto d’Estrella, a point of some import- 
ance, as itis the staple place for the wares which come 
from the interior, and are sent from hence to the capital 
by water. There are here two handsome inns, and also 
a building similar to a Turkish chan, with an enormous 
roof attached, resting on strong pillars of masonry. The 
former is destined for the wares, the latter for the mule- 
teers, who had quartered themselves comfortably and were 
preparing their suppers. This kind of night quarters 
pleased us well, but still we preferred going to the Star Inn, 
where the clean rooms — beds and the well-seasoned 
foods pleased us still better. 

Sept. 27th —From Porto d’Estrella to Petropolis is seven 
leguas. The journey is generally performed with mules, 
at four milreis each, but as the road had been described to 
us at Rio de Janeiro as a pretty walk, leading in part 
through fine woods, and besides all this, well peopled and 
secure, being the chief means of communication with Mi- 
nas Guerras, we resolved to travel on foot, particularly as 
the Count wished to botanise and to collect insects. The 
two first leguas led through a broad valley, mostly covered ~ 
with thick brambles and young wood, and surrounded with — 
high mountains. On the edges of the path the wild pine- 
ore showed out in full beauty, ater in rosy colours ; 

hough they are not near so good to the taste as to the — 
sight, and are hence seldom gathered. The colibris (hum- 
-birds) pleased me most; several of them were of the 
smallest size. One can really fancy eee more charm=- 
y 
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ing or delicate than these litile animals. ey draw their 
nourishment from the flower eups, round which they flock ~ 
like butterflies, with which one might easily confound them 
in their hasty flights. Seldom does one see them sitting 
quietly on the boughs. After we had traversed=the 
valley we arrived at the Serra, for thus the Brazilians” 
call the peak of every mountain that has to be eli 
This before us was about 3,000 feet high, withea broad 
paved road, somes ee primitive forests. 8 ™ 

I had imagined that in a primitive forest the ‘trees must” 
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be unusually thick and lofty. This I did not find the case 
here; perhaps the vegetation is too strong, and the chief 
stems are choked and rotted by the mass of smaller trees, 
bushes, creepers, and parasites. Both the latter are so com- 
mon, and cover the trees so completely, that one scarcely 
sees the leaves, much less the trunks. M. Shbeierer, a 
botanist, assured us that he had once found six-and-thirty 
creepers and parasites on one tree. 

e gathered a rich harvest of flowers, plants, and in- 
sects, and followed our way in comfort, enchanted with the 
noble woods, and the not less charming views which opened 
beneath our gaze, over hill and valley, sea and bay, and the 
distant capital. 

Frequent “truppas,”* led by negroes, and the many 
single pedestrians we met, chased away all thought of dan- 
ger, so that we did not pay any attention to a negro who 
steadily followed us. But just as we were in a lonely 
spot, he suddenly sprang forth, a lasso} in one hand and a 
knife in the other, and showed his intention more by ges- 
pind than words, of murdering and dragging us into the 
woods, 

We carried no weapons, as this journey had been de- 
scribed as quite free from danger; and therefore had nothing 
to defend us but our parasols. I also possessed a pocket- 
knife, which I instantly drew, resolved to sell my life 
dear. We defended ourselves as well as we could with 
our parasols, but they lasted no long time. The negro got 
hold of mine; we struggled for it, it broke, and only a bit 
of the handle remained in my hand. But in the struggle 
he had lost the knife, which had rolled a little away. I 
sprang after it, and thought I already held it, when, 
.— than I, he tore me away hand and foot, and got 
sthe knife again. He swung it furiously round my head, 
and wounded me in two places, one a ake the other a deep 
cut, both in the arm. I thought myself lost, and onl 
desperation gave me courage to make use of my knife. 
aimed a stab at the negro’s breast, which he parried, and 
I only wounded him deeply in the hand. The Count 

g forwards and seized him from behind, giving me 

us an opportunity of rising. All this happened in the 
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_ * Ten mules guarded by a negro. Generally several 
join, and form a train of 100 to 200 mules, on whi a 
everything is transported in Brazil. el ee 
_ t The lasso is a cord with a noose ; the natives of Americause _ 

itso adroitly that they take the wildest animals, 
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space of a few seconds; the wound had made him furious; 
he gnashed at us with his teeth, and brandished his knife 
with fearful quickness. The Count soon received a wound 
upon the hand, and we should certainly have been lost h 
not God sent help. We heard the tramp of horses, an 
the negro instantly sprang away, and darted into the wood. 
Direetly after two riders rounded a turning of the road, 
we hastened towards them, our bleeding wounds and para- 
sols showing plainly what our position was. They asked 
us what direction the fugitive had taken, sprang from their — 
horses, and endeavoured to overtake him, but their labour — 
would have been lost had not two negroes come by, who 
assisted them, and soon found the fellow. He was homed oi 
and as he would not walk, he received such a storm of — 
blows, especially over the head, that I thought the poor 
wretch’s skull would have been beaten in. Buthe betrayed — 
no suffering, and lay doggedly on the ground. The two — 
negroes had to seize him, which made him bite like some 
wild animal, and drag him to the nearest house. Our pre= 
servers, the Count and I, went with him, had our wounds — 
bound, and continued our wanderings, not indeed without — 
anxiety, especially when we saw one or more negroes, but 
without any further accident, and in continual admiration of 
the charming landscape. oe 

The colony of Petropolis lies in the midst of a primitive 
forest 2,500 miles above the level of the sea. It was — 
founded about fourteen months ago, principally to cultivate 
for the wants of the capital different kinds of European — 
vegetables and fruits, whish only grow in tropical coun+ 
tries at a considerable height. A small row of houses 
already formed a street, and on a clearing stood the skel 
ton of a larger building, the Emperor's pleasure-h 
which will scarcely have an im Soak coterie the low small, — 
doors contrasting most strangely with the broad and large — 
windows. Around the castle the town will be built. Small 
separate houses also lie more distant. in the woods. Part 
of the colonists, as artizans, retail dealers, &c., received 
small places to build on near the castle, the agriculturists — 
larger ones, but not more than two or three yokes.* bs 
ay fests ad We creatures have suffered at home 0 
make them seek a few yokes of land i isti z 
the world! = ae A saa 2 


The good old mother who accompanied us in our 
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from Hamburg to Rio de Janeiro was here with her 
son. The pleasure of being able to move about and 
work along with her darling seemed to have made her 

ounger even in this short time. Her son was our guide, 
fe conducted us through the colony, which lies among 
broad defiles, the mountains surrounding which are so 
steep that when they are stripped of trees and transformed 
into garden ground the light soil is often washed away by 
the heavy rains. 

A legua from the colony lies a waterfall, which tumbles 
into a self-formed valley. It is more remarkable for the 
basin-like border of beautiful mountains and the dim ob- 
scurity of the surrounding primitive forests than its 
height or fulness of water. 

eptember 29th—Despite our accident we returned on 
foot to Porto d’Estrella, went on board the barque, and 
sailed in a lovely night to Rio de Janciro, where we safely 
arrived the next morning. Everywhere, as well at Petro- 
polis as in the capital, people wondered so much at the 
attack made on us, that if we had not been wounded we 
should not have been believed; they thought the man 
either drunk or mad, and we only learned the real cause 
at a later date. His master had shortly before punished 
him for some offence, and when he met us in the woods he 
might have thought that he had now an opportunity of 
glutting his hate against the whites, 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


JOURNEY INTO THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL. 


The little Town of Morroqueimado (Novo Friburgo) and Aldea do 
Pedro—European Plantations—Forest Fires—Primitive Forests 
—Further Settlement of the Whites—Visit to the Puri, or 

“Rabochs Indians—Return to Rio de Janeiro. : 


Tis journey also took place in the company of Count 
Berchthold, after we had resolved to penetrate into the 
oad and pay a visit to the original inhabitants of 


October 2nd.—We left Rio de Janeiro in the morning, and _ 
sailed with the steamer to Avardo, the harbour of Sam- 
pajo, twenty-four miles distant. This harbour lies at the 
mouth of the Maccacu river, but consists only of an inn 
and two or three small houses. Here we hired mules to 
ride to Morroqueimado, a town twenty leguas off. 

And here I may mention, that in Brazil it is customary 
to let out the mules without a driver; a great proof of con- 
fidence in the owner towards the traveller. On arriv- 
ing at a place indicated by the owner, the animals are 

iven up. We, however, preferred a guide, as we did not 

now the way, and this we repented = when we found 
the way frequently closed by wooden lattice work, which 
had to be opened and shut. The price of each mule was 
twelve milreis. : 

As we reached Porto Sampajo by two o’clock, we 
solved to ride on to Porto do Pinheiro, four lesuas. The 
way was mostly through valleys, covered with tree-like 
undergrowth, and surrounded by low mountains. On the 
whole it looked very well, and only here and there were 
seen some poor grazing grounds and wretched huts. 

The little town of Ponte de Cairas, which we passed, 
consists of a few shops and vendas, several smal 
houses, and an apothecary’s shop. The principal place’ 
is like a meadow. Porto do Pinheiro is oomewhatiaes 
We met with a good reception, an excellent supp 
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* A “place” is a square, circus, &c. Teieally meas 
space surrounded by houses, ; Indira: Gandig 
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sisting of fowls steamed with rice, white bread, maniot 
flour, and Portuguese wine; good beds and breakfast ; but 
we had to pay four milreis for this. 

October 3rd.—We could not start before seven here; as 
everywhere else, there is no making any progress in the 
morning. ; 

The ae preserved the same appearance as that of 
esterday, only we drew nearer the high mountains. 
he way was tolerably good, but not so the bridges 

over the streams and pools; and we always con- 
sidered ourselves lucky when we passed one of them 
‘ without ceremony.” After about three hours’ journey 
(two leguas), we reached the large sugar hacienda de 
Collegio, which in its plan closely sebemiles a large coun - 
try seat. To the roomy dwelling is attached a chapel; 
around about lie the outhouses, and the whole is sur- 
rounded by a high wall. 

Further on, the plains and the low heights were planted 
with sugar-cane. Unfortunately we could not see the 
preparation of the sugar, as the cane was not ripe. 

he wealth of a planter is computed in Brazil by the 
number of his slaves. This plantation employed 800, a 
large investment, as every male slave costs 600 to 700 
milreis. 

Not far from this hacienda, to the right of the road, lies 
the hacienda of Papagais. Besides these we saw also 

_ Some smaller plantations, which gave some life to this 
- Monotonous region. 

St Anna (four leguas off) is an unimportant place, consist- 
ing only of some houses, a little church, and an apothecary’s 
shop. There must be one of these in every Brazilian 
village, if it only contains twelve or fifteen cottages. At 
M. Gebherat’s, a somewhat extortionate host, we got a 
dish of eggs and a flask of wine, with some mil for our 

mules, for which we had to pay three milreis. 

This day we only went as far as Mendoza (three. leguas), 
a still less important place than St Anna. A retail sho; 
and a venda were the only buildings lying near the road; 
but we discovered a maniot hacienda in the background. 
This we visited, and the proprietor was so kind as first to 
‘Tegale us with black coffee, a common custom in Brazil, 

_ and then to lead us through his plantation. Lora 
x The maniot plant pushes out stalks four to six fée bli 
_ Which several large leaves. The valuable partof: 







plant is the tuberous root, which often weighs two or thi 
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It is washed, scraped, and then held against a millst 4 

turned by a negro, till it is ground. It is then laid i 

, a basket, carefully sprinkled with water, and squeezed 
by means of a press. Finally, it is shaken out on great 

- iron plates, whe carefully dried with a slow heat. It is 
now like coarse meal, and is used in lieu of bread in two 
ways. Hither it is mixed with hot water, like gruel, or it 
is brought on'to table in little baskets, from which each 
one helps himself to as much as he likes and strews it 
over his food. . 

Oct. 4th.—The mountains draw nearer and nearer toge- 
ther,and the woods grow thicker and more luxuriant. Beau- 
tiful beyond all description are the creepers, which not only 
cover the grouad, but are so entwined with the trees that 
their magnificent flowers hang from the loftiest boughs, — 
and appear like some marvellous blossom. But there 
are also trees, the yellow and red blossoms of which are 
equal to the most beautiful flowers, while others, with — 
large whitish leaves, shine like silver amid the green and 
blossoming sea of foliage. Such woods one might fairly 
call the giant gardens of the world. ‘The palms had 
nearly ceased. t 

We soon reached the hill we had to climb. Often w 
came to places so open and lofty that we could see 
to the capital. On the peak of the mountain, Alta da 
Serra (four leguas from Mendoza), we found a venda, 
From this point to Morroqueimado is four leguas, which 
we traversed very slowly, as the way was all up and 
down hill. The most splendid woods constantly sur 
rounded us on all sides, and seldom did a plantation of © 
kahi* tell of the vicinity of man. We did not see the 
little town till we had climbed the hill, and we 

a near. It lies in a huge, picturesque, mountainous 
in, 3,200 feet above the level of the sea. As night 
approached, we were now giad to reach our quart 
which we took up at M. Lin enroth’s, a German. TI 
were excellent, and, as the result showed, very moderates 
only one milreis being demanded daily on lodaie i 
three good meals. i 


5th October.—-The little town of Novo Friburgo, or Mor- 
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roqueimado, was founded about fifteen years avo by § 
- French, Swiss, and Germans. It pontices ana! i 


* African grass, planted in Brazil grass grows 
grows ery high and rushy, ee 
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dred masonry houses, the greater part of which form 
= uncommonly wide street, while others stand scattered 
ub. : 

Even at Rio de Janeiro we had heard a great deal of 
Messrs Veske and Freese, and were urgently requested to 
visit both. M. Veske is a naturalist, Rideshare with 
his wife, almost as well instructed as himself. ~ enjoyed 
indeed many a pleasant hour in her company, and she 
showed us interesting collections of animals, birds, snakes, - 
insects, &e., among which we saw more that was beautiful 
and interesting than in the museum of Rio de Janeiro. 
M. Veske has constantly commissions from Europe for 
objects of natural history. He is principal proprie- 
tor of an educational establishment for beys, and pre- 
ferred placing his institution in this cool climate rather. 
than below, in the hot town. He was so kind as to show 
us the entire arrangements. As we visited him towards 
evening, the lesson hours were already given, but he mar- 
shalled his scholars before us, and made them go through 
some gymnastic exercises, and asked them some questions 
in history, geography, and arithmetic, which were well 
considered and correctly answered. His school contained 
sixty boys, and was quite full, though the payment for each 
was 1,000 milreis a year. 

6th October.—We wished only to stay a day in Novo 
Friburgo, and then at once to set out on our journey, But 
unfortunately, the wound which the Count had received in 
his hand, on our scamper to Petropolis, had beeome much 
worse from over-exertion and the great heat. Inflamma- 
tion set in, and it became useless to think about con- 
tinuing the journey. I was more fortunate with my 
injuries, as, from their being on the arm, I could give them 


more quiet.and attention; they were thus rapidly healing, — 


and were neither dangerous nor troublesome, No alter- 
native was therefore left me but either to travel alone, or 
to give up the most interesting part, the visit to the 
Indians. The latter I could not make up my mind to do, 
and accordingly inquired if the journey could be performed 
with any penile degree of safety. Being in some 
Measure assured of this, and provided by M. Lindenroth 
- With a trusty guide, I entered fearlessly on my wandesngi: 


armed with a good double-barreled pistol. — 


__ At first we remained among the mountains and deseem 
Into the warmer regions. The valleys were mostly narr 
and the monotony of the woody regions was frequen 

by plantations. But all the plantations.did-not,, 
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look well, most of them are so full of weeds that it 1 
often impossible to detect the real plant, especially when 
it is still young and small; the coffee and sugar plantations 
alone are carefully attended to. 2 

The coffee-trees stand; in rows on tolerably 
hills. They attain a height of six to twelve feet, and be; 
in the second, or at latest, the third year, to bear frui 
Their leaves are long and slightly toothed, the blossom 
white; the fruit hangs in clusters, and might be compar 
to a longish cherry; it is first green, then red and 
brown, and finally becomes blackish. At the time itisred — 
the outer covering is still soft, but becomes at last hard, and — 
looks like a wooden sheath. Blossom and quite ripe fruit — 
are seen at the same time on the tree, which thus yiel 
the whole year through. ‘The crop is collected in two 
ways, either the fruit is plucked, or straw mats are placed 
below and the trees are shaken; the first plan is the more 
laborious, but infinitely the best. é 

_A new spectacle, which I was now to see for the first 
time, was afforded by the burning forests, which are fired 
to make the ground fit for tilling. I mostly beheld onl: 
from afar clouds of smoke whirling on high, and longed 
for nothing more ardently than to come close to one 
these fires. My wish was fulfilled on this very day, f 
our way lay between a wood and a rost,* both on fir 
The space between them was at most fifty paces, and co- 
vered with smoke. We could hear the crackling of the 
fire, and saw through the thick clouds of smoke mighty 
pillars of flame shoot out their fiery tongues. Ever 
anon a booming sound like a cannon-shot told of the fall 
of some huge tree. As my guide rode towards the inf 
swamp I grew anxious, but reflected that experience 
taught him not to risk his life needlessly, and that s 
places were passable. 

At the entrance sat two negroes to tell the traveller w 
road he had to take, and to urge him to speed. My gui 
translated to me what they told him, and set spurs to 
horse. I followed his example, and we dashed with sl 
ened reins into the smoking defile. 

Burning ashes flow around, and more stifling than 
heat of the conflagration was the suffocation induced by 
the smoke. Even our horses seemed to gasp for bre 
and we had hard work to keep them at a gallop. Luc 


-* A tract of low brushwood or of Patgss See 
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the whole distance was not above five to six hundred paces, 
and we came through unharmed. 

A fire of this kind never spreads very far in Brazil, as 
the vegetation is too fresh, and antagonises the fire too 
strongly. The wood requires to be fired at several points, 
and even then the fire frequently goes out and leaves man 
places untouched. Soon after leaving this dangerous pa 
we came upon some splendid crags with a perpendicular 
wall 700 or 800 feet high. Several loosened portions of 
rock lay scattered on the path in picturesque groups. 

To my great astonishment I learnt from my guide that 
our night quarters were close at hand. We had travelled 
nearly five leguas, but, according to him, the nearest venda 
at which we could pass the night was far too distant; I 
soon saw that his only aim was to protract the journey, 
which was extremely profitable to him, as, besides good 
ev and food for the two mules, he had four mlrois 
a day. 

We therefore remained for the night at the venda of M, 
Molass, situated in the thick forest, haying suffered much 
during the day from the heat, which had risen to thirty-nine 
degrees Reaumur. 

The one feature of the colonists and Brazilians which 
most strikes the traveller is the contrast of courage 
and dread. On the one hand, we see every man in the 
streets armed with pistol and knife, as if the whole land 
were full of robbers and murderers; on the other, the 
planters are seen living free from care in the midst of 
a crowd of slaves, while the traveller fearlessly sleeps 
in the venda of the impenetrable forest with neither a 
railing before the windows, nor even a locked door. 
Besides, the sitting-room of the landlord is distant from 
those tenanted by the guests, and stands indeed ee apart; 
and from the domestics, who are all slayes, no help could 
be expected, as they live in vat corner of the stable or 
barn. At first I was overcome by dread at having to pass 
the night alone in a badly-closed room, surrounded by the 
thick dreary forest, and cut off from all help. But as I 
was assured on all sides that no such thing was eyer heard 
of as a house being broken into, I soon dismissed this 
superfluous alaym, and slept in perfect tranquillity. _ : 

know few countries in Europe where I should like'to 
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‘the table at the same time. Each one helped himself at 
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Canto Gallo. The scenery was the same, narrow pages 
without a view, and mountains clad with boundless woods. 
But that here and there small haciendas, or forest fires, told 
of the hand of man, one might have thought one’s self 
in some hitherto untrodden part of Brazil. 

A short digression from our path brought about an 
adventurous c! e in this monotony. In order to regain 
the right path wolhad to force our way through an untra- 
versed part of the wood, a task of which a European can 
hardly form an idea. We dismounted, and our guide 
hewed his way through the pendant branches and the 
thick mass of twining plants. Now we had to clamber 
over fallen trees, or force our way amidst them; and again, 
we sank up to the knees in a tangled web of countless 
creepers. I began to doubt the possibility of success, and 
wonder yet how we made our way deo such an appa- 
rently impenetrable thicket. 

The little town of Canto Gallo lies in a narrow valle 
and contains about eighty houses. The yenda stan 
apart, and affords no view of the town, which is as hot as 

io de Janeiro. 

After a short walk we returned to the yenda, and I 
made up to my hostess in order to seethe real economy of 
a Bresitiat household. The fair hostess did not trouble _ 
herself about the household and kitchen; as in Italy, that = 
is the husband’s affair. The cooking was done bya. 
negress and two young negroes, and the culinary arrange- 
ments were simple in the highest degree. The salt and 
potatoes were crushed with a bottle, and by means of a 
plate the latter were moulded into the likeness of a cake; 
a pointed stick served for a fork, and a fire was made for 
each separate dish. 

Every one of white colour sat down at the table. The 
whole of the dishes consisting of carna secca,* potatoes, 
rice, maniot flour, and broiled maniot roots, were placed on 3 
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will to what he liked, and black coffee concluded the meal. 
The slaves were regaled with carna secea, maniot flour, 
and beans. 

Oct. 8th.—The hacienda Boa Esperanza, six leguas dis- 
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* Carna secca is a staple article of food in Brazil bothfor 
whites and negroes. It comes from Buenos Ayres, and co 
beef cut into long flat broad strips, which are salted and di 
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tant, was the goal of our day’s journey. A legua from 
Canto Gallo we passed a small water-fall, and then tra- 
versed the most splendid primitive forests I had ever seen. 
A narrow path, by the ef pe of a little stream, conducted 
usalong. Palms, with their majestic crowns, towered on 
high above the leafy trees, which bent towards each other, 
and roofed in lovely bowers ; the orchis flourished on stem 
and bough. Twining plants and ferns shot from the trees, 
interwove themselves with the boughs, and formed thick 
walls of flower and blossom radiant with the most gorgeous 
colours, and breathing balsamic odour. Tender coli- 
bris chirped around, and the beautifully-coloured chat- 
terers flew timidly up. Parrots and parroquets nestled 
amid the branches, and gorgeous ised, such as I onl 
knew through museums, animated this magic grove. It 
seemed to me as though I was riding through some fairy 
park, and might expect every minute to see a sylph or 
nymph appear. 

I was but too happy, and thought myself well repaid for 
the fatigues of my journey. But one idea saddened the 
sunshine of this ravishing view—the thought that feeble 
man should dare to enter into contest with such might of 
nature and coerce it to his will. How soon, perhaps, may 
this deep and holy quiet be broken by the axe of the hardy 
settler to yield room for the wants of life! 

Of beasts I saw but a few dark green snakes, five 
to seven feet long, an ounce, which had been killed and 
skinned, and a lizard, three feet long, which ran scared 
across the path. I saw no apes; they seem to lurk deeper 
in the woods, where no human footstep may disturb their 
er 7s and gambols. 5 

n the whole way from Canto Gallo to the little village of 
St Ritta (four leguas), we only saw by some coffee plan- 
tations that this region was not unknown to man. 

Near St Ritta there are some gold washings in the river 
of the same name, and not far off diamonds are found. 
Since diamond-seeking has ceased to be an imperial mono- 

ly, every one can take up this business, but still it is 

one as secretly as possible. No one will acknowledge 
that he is engaged in searching for them, in order to escape 
paying the share due to the State. Precious stones are 

_ sought for, and dug out at certain from amongrthe 
_ sand, small stones, and earth carried thither by the heavy~ 


Traims, fas! e 
At Canto Gallo I had spent the night for the last tum | 
in a venda. Henceforth oS mock refuge in the Hoe 
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itality of the hacienda keepers. As soon asa hacienda is 
cae in which the traveller wishes to pass the night, 
custom demands that he remain outside the court and 
request permission through a servant; when this request 
granted, as is almost invariably the case, he alights from 
the mule and makes his way to the court. ; 
Iwas most hospitably received in the hacienda of Boa 
Esperanza, and as it was just dinner-time (between three 2 
st four o'clock) covers were immediately laid for my ser- a 
vant and self; the dishes were very simple, and prepared 
much as in Europe. 
every venda and hacienda it created the greatest 
astonishment that I, a woman, should travel with only a 
servant. The first question always was, if I was not 
afraid to roam through the woods alone; my servant was 
always taken aside and asked why I travelled. As I 
now frequently collected insects and flowers, he held me 
for a naturalist, and informed them that science was the 
ayaa of my journey. 
hen the meal was over my kind hostess proposed a 
visit to the coffee plantations, magazines, &e. This I 
cheerfully accepted, as it gave me an opportunity of seeing 
the preparation of the coffee from beginning to end. 
I have already told how the coffee is gathered. Sosoon 
as this is done, it is spread out on the ground, stamped down, 
and surrounded with walls scarce a foot high. ‘These are 
povided small outlets that, in case of rain, thewatermay 
ow off. In these places the coffee is dried in the scorching 
sun, and then shaken into large stone mortars, ten to twenty 
of which are placed under rafters, and from these wooden 
hammers fall into the mortars and easily squeeze the husk ; 
the hammers are set in motion by water power. ‘The 
squeezed mass is then placed in wooden boxes, fixed on 
the middle of along table, and provided with small open- 
ings, through which the coffee and chaff slowly pour — 
out. Around these tables sit negroes, who separate 
the coffee from the husk, and transfer it to flat copper 
kettles, which are easily heated. Here it is caretully 
turned till completely dry. This last part of the process 
demands some care, as the colour of the coffee depends on 
the degree of heat, and if too dry it becomes yellow instead 
of greenish. re ce 
_ On the whole, the preparation of the coffee is notlabo= 
rious, and even we gathering is not near so ardudut 
a8 our reaping ; the negro stands uprigh it as he plu 
coffee, and is protected from the great heat by 
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itself. The only danger, which, however, seldom occurs, 
is that of being stung by a poisonous snake. 

On the other hand, the labour in a sugar plantation is 
said to be most severe, especially that of rooting out the 
weeds and cutting the cane. The sugar harvest I have 
never yet seen, though perhaps the course of my journey 
may furnish an opportunity. 

Sunset ends the labour, and the negroes assemble before 
the house of their master in order to be counted. After 
a short prayer supper is served out to them, consisting of 
boiled beans and bacon, carna secca, and maniot flour. 
At sunrise they re-assemble, are once more counted, and, 
ad prayer and breakfast, they betake themselves to their 
work. ; 

In this, as in many other haciendas, vendas, and pri- 
vate houses, I had an opportunity of seeing that slaves 
are not nearly so harshly treated as is believed in 
Europe. They are not overtasked with work, go leisurely 
to their labours, and are very well fed; their children are 
often the companions of those of their masters, and gambol 
about with them like equals. There may be cases when a 
slave is punished severely or unjustly ; but is no such act 
of injustice ever committed in Europe? 3 

Tam strongly opposed to slavery and would greet its 
abolition with Lit Sent joy. Nevertheless, I must repeat 
my assertion, that the negro slave has indeed a better 
lot than the poor fellah in Egypt, and many a ant of 
Europe who still groans under the burden of serfdom. 
The main cause of the better fortune of the slave, com- 
pared to the serf, is that the purchase of the former is 4 
costly matter, and that the other costs nothing. _ *: 

he arrangement of the mansions in the haciendas is 
most simple. The windows are without glass, and cased at 
night with wooden shutters. Frequently one roof covers 
all the rooms, separated merely by thin walls, so that one 
ean hear every word a neighbour says, or distinctly make 
out the breathing of the sleepers. The furniture is just 
as simple. A large dining-table, a few divans woven of 
straw, and some chairs. The clothes generally hang on 
the walls, the linen alone being packed in leaden trunks, 
to preserve it from the ravages of the ants and. 
insects. og Bae 
_ The children even of the rich frequently go in theeountry 
Without shoes or stockings; before retiring to bed their feet 
are examined to see if any sand fleas have got into them, ... 
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_ and these are then removed by the older black children, 


by means of a pin. 

October 9th.—I took leave of my kind entertainers at a 
very early hour. My careful hostess packed me up a roast 
fowl, some maniot flour, and cheese, and thus provided I 
went on my way. 

The next station, Aldea do Pedro, on the shore of the 
Parahyhy, was four leguas distant. The journey lies 
through magnificent woods, and midway is the - 
hyhy, one of the largest rivers in Brazil, distinguished 
by the  sebear can of its bed, as this is sown with count- 
less rocks and stones, which are the more prominent from 
there not being much water. On every side rise little 
islets, overgrown with dwarf trees and bushes, which lend 
a magic charm to the scene. In the rainy season the water 
pours over the greater part of the rocks and ledges, and 
the stream then appears so much larger and more majes- 
tic; but on account of these countless obstacles it can 
na digs crossed with boats, or little rafts. 

As we ride along the banks the scene changes, the moun- 
tain brows sink down into little hills, the mountains fall 
back, and the nearer we approach Aldea do Pedro, the 
green and wider the valley grows. In the background 
alone are seen fine mountains, one of which is somewhat 
bare; towards this my guide pointed, intimating that our 
~y lay there to seek out the Puris, who dwell beyond it. 

_ 1 arrived about midday, and found in Aldea do Pedro a 
little village, with a church capable, perhaps, of containing 
200 people. I would gladly have continued on my journey 
towards the Puris, but my guide suffered from pain in his 
knee and could not move further. Nothing remained but 
to alight at the sora sags who cordially received me. 
He had a very tolerable dwelling, immediately connected 
with the church. 

October 10th.—As my guide’s illness srew worse, the 
clergyman offered me his negro in lieu of my servant. I 
cheerfully accepted his offer, but could not get away before 
one o'clock. But again this did not annoy me much, as it 
was Sunday, and I poet to see a great number of people 
collect to the mass. But this did not ensue. Al ough 
the day was lovely scarcely thirty people came to church. 
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The men were dressed quite in European style - the women, 
wore long mantles with collars, bat hal “white episie® = 
twisted round their head, a part of which hung over the — 

face, which was, however, uncovered in the churebe 235; tion 
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By chance there was a burial andabaptism. Before the 
mass began a boat came from the other side of the Para- 
hyhy, and as soon as they arrived on the shore a hammock 
was brought out containing the corpse. It was laid in an 
open coffin, and placed in a house near the burial-ground. 

‘he body was covered with a white cloth, beneath which 
appeared the feet and half of the head, the latter covered 
with a pointed cap of shining black stuff. 

The baptism took place first. The baptised, a boy of 
fifteen, stood with his mother at the door of the church. 
As the clergyman entered to read the mass he made him, 
in passing, a christian, without much edifying ceremony, 
nay, without any witnesses. The young gentleman seemed 
as little touched with the ceremony as a new-born child; 
and I scarcely believe that either he or his mother had an 
idea of the importance of the act. 

The priest now read the mass, and at once blessed the 
dead, who, I may mention here, belonged to an opulent 
family, and therefore received due honour. But, alas! 
when he came to be placed in his cold resting-place, it was 
too short and too narrow. The poor corpse, as well as the 
coffin, were pushed about, till I fully expected to see the 
body roll out. All efforts were vain, and after a great deal 
of useless trouble, nothing remained but to put the co 
aside, and make the grave larger ; which was done undera 
mourning accompaniment of groans and abuse. These 
wearisome acts were at last concluded. I returned home 
to the priest’s, partook of a meat breakfast, and with my 
black attendant began my journey. 

We rode through a large valley between noble woods, 
and crossed two streams, the Parahyhy and the Pomha, 
in hollowed trunks of trees. For each of these wretched 
passages I had to pay one milreis, and was, withal, in the — 
greatest danger, not so much from the-stream and the . 
small craft as from the animals, which had to be held by 
the halter, and made to swim after us, as they came sO ~ 
ed the boat that I every minute expected to see it over- 

ned. : 

After we had gone three le we reached the last set- 
tlement of the phucie Onaclenx spot, gained with diffi- 

_ culty from the primitive forest, stood a tolerably large 










_* Under the term “ whites” are comprehended, not only. 
___Peans who have recently arrived, but also Portuguese 
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» 
wooden house, surrounded by some miserable huts. The 
house served to contain the whites, and the huts their 
slaves. A letter from the priest, which I brought with me, 
procured me a good reception. 

The domestic arrangements here were such that I 
already fancied m self” among the savages. The great 
house was provided with a hall, leading to four rooms, each 
tenanted by a white family. The whole furniture of these 
Tooms consisted of some hammocks, and straw _coverlids; 
the inmates crouched on the ground, and played with their 
children, or mutually assisted each other in removing their 
vermin. The kitchen immediately adjoined the house, and 
was like a large barn pierced with holes; several fires 
burnt on a hearth nearly as long as the barn itself, over 
which hung small kettles wooden spits were fastened to 
the sides, and on these pieces of meat were made edible, 
either by fire or smoke. The kitchen was full of people— 
whites, puris, and negroes; children of whites and puris, 
or puris and negroes, specimens, in short, of every cross 
between these chief races. 

The court swarmed with fowls, beautifully coloured 
ducks and geese; I saw also some huge-fed swine, and 
eomely ugly dogs. Beneath the cocoa, palms, and tama- 


rin apes wees with splendid fruit, sat whites and coloured 
people, single or in groups, mostly satisfying their hunger. 
They had before them thin pots jaa poate. in which 
they mixed with thin drinks boiled beans and maniot flour, 

this thick unsavoury-looking mess they devoured with 
great gusto. Others were discussing pieces of meat, which 
they tore asunder with their hands and conveyed to their 
mouths, alternating each morsel with a handful of maniot 
flour. Their children had also their gourds, the contents 
of which eg knew how to defend most manfully ; for some- 
times a bold fowl pecked at them, or a dog snapped up a 
morsel, while now and then a young pig came staggering 
along, and grunted cheerfully when it did not make the 
journey in vain. 

While I pursued my observations, all at once a joyful 
ety arose in the court. I went thither andsaw two youths 
dragging in with a noose of bark a dark brown snake, at 
least seven feet long. It was already dead, and so faras I E 
could learn from the explanations given, its bite is so deadlyy— 
that swelling and death immediately follow. } 
ee remo iety, and I felt. 
at all « not to traverse the woods in the 
twilight, as I should probably haye to take st : 
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. 
under some tree, and therefore postponed my visit to the 
savages till the next day. The good people thought that I 
was afraid of the savages, and assured me repeatedly that 
they were quite harmless, and that I had nothing to fear 
from them. As my acquaintance with the Portuguese was 
limited to a few words, it was somewhat difficult to make 
myself understood, and it was only by help of gesticula- 
tions and some signs, that I contrived to explain to them 
the real cause of my fright. 

I therefore passed the night among these half-savages, 
who poaiaanlte showed me the greatest attention, and 
overwhelmed me with ceremonies. A straw mat, spread 
at my wish under a roof in the yard, wasmy quarters. For 
the evening meal they brought me a roast hen, rice, hard- 
boiled eggs; and for dessert, oranges and tamarind shells, 
containing a brown very savoury sour and sweetish pulp. 
The women aescuabied. round me, and we contrived to 
understand each other remarkably well. 

I showed them the different flowers and insects I had 
athered during the day. They probably took me for a 
earned person, and attributed to me as such a knowledge of 

medicine. They asked my advice for several diseases, as 
eruptions, scrofula, and also about boring the ears: I recom- 
mended warm baths, washing, friction with soap and oil, 
which I hope to God have really proved effective. 

October 11th.—I went in company with a negress and 
a Puri to the woods to seek out the Indians, With great 
trouble we made our way partly through the thicket, and 
partly along narrow paths, where travelling was somewhat 
easier, After about eight hours we came to some Puris, 
who conducted us to their huts, which were close at hand. 

Here I found the greatest need, the greatest misery. I 


on my journeys seen many a picture of poverty, but 
nothing of his kind. phe Beers 
Ona small space, beneath lofty trees, were five huts or 
bowers, eighteen feet long by twelve wide. Four poles 
with one laid across formed the skeleton, and large palm- 
leaves, between which the rain easily penetrated, com: 
the roof; on three sides it was quite open. Within hw 
a 03 of hammocks, and on the floor smouldered fire an 
ashes, on which rice, clumps of maize, and bananas were 
being roasted. In one corner under the roof a small_ 
quantity of these provisions was stored up, and some go 5 
lay around, which served the savages for dishes, ee 
water-jugs, &c. The long bows and pikes, their only : 
pons, stood in the d the walk. pes yan 
~~ [found the Indians still uglier than the s. Their 
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colour is light bronze, their frame thin, stumpy, and middle- — 
sized ; the visage is thick, somewhat compressed, and their — 
hair coal-black, stiff, and quite straight: the women wear — 
it either in plaits fastened at the back of the head, or quite — 
undressed. The forehead is broad and low, the nose some- | 
what flattened, the eyes small and slit-like, as among the — 
Chinese, and the mouth large, with very thick lips. To = 
show off all these advantages still further, the whole visage 
is overspread with a peculiar air of stupidity, expressed by 
an ever-open mouth. a 
Most of the men, as well as women, were tatooed — 
with a reddish or bluish colour, but only around the — 
mouth in the form of a moustache. Both sexes are pas- — 
sionately found of smoking, and love rum better than any- | 
thing else. Their clothing consists of some rags twisted — 
around the loins. j 
In Novo Friburgo I had learnt some interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the Puris, which I may as well com- — 
municate. a 
The number of the remaining Indians in Brazil amounts 
to not more than about 500,000, who live scattered among — 
the woods deep inland. More than six or seven families — 
never settle in one place, which they quit so soon as they — 
have killed all the game, and devoured all the fruits and — 
Toots. Many of these Indians have received baptism. For 
a little rum and tobacco they are ready at any minute to © 
allow this ceremony to be performed, and only regret that — 
it cannot more frequently be repeated, especially as it is 80 
Soon over. The priest thinks through this act alone to — 
saye a soul for heaven, and troubles himself no further | 
about the instruction, or even the names and customs a 
of those baptised. They are called Christians indeed, and — 
civilised savages, but live, as before, in true heathen style: 
thus they contract marriage for an unlimited time, choose = 
themselves caziques, whom they select from the greatest 
and strongest men, and continue all their customs in mar- Ss 
— deaths as before baptism. : 
ir language is extremely poor: they can only — 
count one and two, and therefore have always to repeat — 
these numbers when they want to express one larger- 
came er Ls a and yesterday, they have but — 
we y, the meaning being expressed by'signs- 
For to-day they say “ day,” and touch the ce mi 










ards; for to- day d t fi pes Bs ; ; 
3 o-morrow, “* >” and poi ‘orward-¥ — 
the Gage and for yesterday’ also “day,” pointing “then 
The Puris are said to be admirably adapted to Imint alter 
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pan so negroes, as their organs of smell are highly de- 
veloped. They smell the trace of the negro on the leaves of 
the trees ; ad if he does not succeed in reaching a stream 
where he can swim along way, he seldom escapes the Puri 
set to dog him. For heavy work, as felling wood, pias 
maize, maniot, &c., these savages are cladl employed, 
as they are industrious, and easily paid with a little tobacco 
and rum, and some coloured cloth. But no attempt need 
be made to gain them by force. They are free men, and 
generally oat, go to work when they are half-staryed. 

I visited all the huts of these savages, and as my com- 
panions gave me out for a woman of great information, 
my advice was demanded for all the sick. % 

In one hut I found an old woman lyin oaning Im a 
hammock. As I drew near, they removed the poor crea- 
ture’s covering, and I saw that the whole breast was eaten 
away by cancer. The unfortunate creature seemed to know 
nothing of dressing or soothing remedies. I advised her 
to clean it frequently with marsh-mallow tea,* and to cover 
it with the leaves boiled. It is well if it has procured her 
even some little relief! 

This frightful disease seems unfortunately to be by no 
means uncommon among the Puris, for I saw seve 
women who had large indurations, or even small ulcers, on 
the breast. ; 

After I had seen everything in the huts, I went with 
some of the Indians to a parrot and ape hunt. We did 
not require to go far to find both, and I now hadan oppor- 
a of wondering at the skill with which these people 
use the bow. They shot at the birds on the wing, and sel- 
dom missed. After having got possession of three parrots 
and an ape, we returned to the huts. 

These good people offered me the best of the huts as a 
shelter, and invited me to spend the night with them. I 
joyfully accepted their offer, as I was much wearied by the 

t and the chase; the day also was closing in, so that 
I could not have reached a white settlement. I therefore 
spread my mantle on the ground, placed a piece of 
wood for a pillow, and took possession of my splen- 
did couch. My hosts prepared the ape and parrots 
by roasting them on wooden spits at the fire. In 
order to make the meal quite savoury, they added!some 
maize clumps and bulbous roots, laid in the ashes; 2 
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brought large leaves, tore the roasted ape with their hands — 
into several portions, laid a famous piece of it on the leaves, i 
together with a parrot, maize, and some bulbous roots. — 
My appetite was boundless, as I had eaten nothing since | 
morning. I therefore began at once with the roast ape, | 
which I found most excellent. Far less tender and sa 
youry was the flesh of the parrot. 

After the meal was over, I begged the Indians to show 
me one of their dances, with which request they cheerfully 
complied. As it was already dusk, they brought a quan- 
tity of wood, erected a kind of scaffold, and fired it. The 
men then formed a circle, and began the dance. They 
threw their bodies with remarkable clumsiness from one 
side to the other, and then moved the head forwards. After 
this the women joined in, remained somewhat behind the 
men, and made the same clumsy movements. In addition 
to this, the men kept up an infernal howling, and made 
the mest hideous grimaces. One of them stood apart, and 
posed on a sort of stringed instrument. It was made 

im the trunk of a cabbage palm, and about two to two 
and a half feet long. A hole had been cut crosswise above, 
six bundles of the reed taken out, and raised at each end 
by means of a small bridge. They played on it as on a 
guitar, and the tones were very slow, disagreeable, and 

oarse. 

The first display they called a dance of peace or joy: the 
men alone now showed me one of a much wilder character. 
After arming themselves with bows, arrows, and doughty 
clubs, they again formed a circle, only their movements 

Were much more active and wilder than in the first dance, 
and they hit about in the most fearful style with their — 
clubs ; then they suddenly scattered, strung their bows, 
laid on their arrows, and went through the pantomime of” 

shooting at the retreating foe, accompanied with fearful, 
piereing shouts, which echoed through the whole wood. I 
rose up horror-struck, for I thought myself completely en- 
cnet with foes, and fallen into their hands without the __ 
least help or stay, so that I was heartily glad that this hor- 
rible war-dance was soon over. a 

When I betook myself to rest, and all became pay ee 
still, I was seized with a dread of another kind. I thought 
of the many wild beasts, the horrible snakes, sae: 
— close to us—of my open, defenceless etreat, |) 
where I was to spend the night. Long this a a: 













me awake, and I often thought I heard the leaves 
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them. At last my tired frame demanded its rights; I 
placed my head on the wooden pillow, and consoled my- 
self with the idea that the danger was really not so serious 
as many travellers would have us believe. How otherwise 
were it possible savages could dwell in their open huts so 
unconcerned, so completely without protection ? 

On the morning of the 12th of October, I took leave of 
the savages, and presented them with some bronze orna- 
ments, with which they were so enraptured that they offered 
me all they possessed. I took a bow and two arrows as a 
memorial of this visit, returned to the wooden house, and, 
after I had distributed them similar presents, I mounted 
my mule and reached Aldea do Pedro at a late hour. 

The morning of the 13th I bade adieu to the courteous 
pace and, with my servant, now recovered, began my way 

ack to Novo Friburgo, which I reached by the same path in 
three, iustead of four days, as before. I now met Count 
Berchthold, quite recovered; we therefore resolved, before 
returning to Rio de Janeiro, to make a short excursion to 
a_ beautiful waterfall, about three leguas distant from 
Novo Friburgo. We learnt by chance that the christen- 
ing of the Princess Isabella was to take place on the 19th 
of October. As we did not wish to miss this inter- 
esting ceremony, we resolved at once to set out on 
our return. We took the same road as we had come by, 
till within a legua of Ponte de Pinheiro. Here we struck 
into another route, by Porto de Praya. This road was 
about eight leguas more by land, but so much shorter by 
sea, as Rio de Janeiro can be reached by the steamboatin 
half an hour from Porto de Praya. Pee 

The vicinity of Pinheiro was mostly dull and tedious, a 
complete waste, the monotony of which was only in- 
terrupted by pine woods or low hills, and we were quite — 
surprised by the look of the lofty mountains when we came — 
nearer the capital. 

Here, too, I must allude to a comical error of M. Veske, 
which at first we could not understand, and which gave 
room to a good deal of laughter. He had recommended 
us a guide, whom he described as a complete mine of in- 
formation, and ready to answer to perfection every ques- 
tion about trees, plants, regions, &c. We considered our- 
selves lucky in having such a phoenix of guides, andyem= 
braced every opportunity of putting him to the proof. He (~~ 
could not answer decidedly about anything. If we asked. 
him the name of a river, he thought it was too sma 
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common: this was too much. We examined further, and 
then it appeared that M. Veske had not meant him, buthis — 
brother, who had unluckily died about six months before, 
a fact which M. Veske must have forgotten. 

On the 18th of October we arrived safely at Rio de 
Janeiro. We at once inquired after the christening, and 
learnt that it had been postponed to the 15th of November, 
and that on the 19th of October the birthday of the Em- 
peror only was to be celebrated. We had, therefore, has- 
tened our journey in vain, and might have leisurely con- 
templated the fine waterfall near Novo Friburgo. 

e distances of these journeys were as follows :— 
From Rio de Janeiro to Sampajo . . 8 leguas 
From eg as Novo Friburgo . . 20 ,, 
From Novo Friburgo to the Indians 25 ,, 


53 leguas. 
On our road back we only went two leguas out of the 
way. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DEPARTURE FROM RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Departure from Rio de Janeiro—Santos and St Paul’s—Voyage 
round Cape Horn—Arrival in Valparaiso. 


Dec. 6, 1846, to March 2nd, 1847.—When I had agreed 
for my place on board the good barque, John Renwick, 
Captain Bell, he promised me to be ready to leave, at the 
latest, on the 25th November, and not to go into any port 
on the way, but to make direct for Valparaiso. The first 
Tbelieved, because he assured me that every day’s delay cost 
him seven pounds, and the last, because I willingly believe 
all persons—even captains of ships. In these points I was 
deceived, for it was only on the 8th December that I re- 
ceived intimation to be on board the same evening, and then 
I first heard from the captain that he must run into Santos 
in order to provide himself with provisions, which were 
there much more reasonable than at Rio de Janciro. But 
he did not mention till he arrived in Santos that he must 
unship a freight of coal and take in one of sugar; he 
assured ‘us he would be ready with all these matters in ~ 
three or four days. 

I took leave of my friends, and went on board that even- 
ing, accompanied by Count Berchthold, M. Geiger, and 
M. Rister. 

On the 9th of December, early in the morning, the i 
anchor was weighed, but the wind was so unfavourable Es 
that we were obliged to tack the whole day to reach the ©, 
high seas, and only lost sight of land on the 10th towards — 
noon, 

There were eight travellers besides myself in the ship; 
five Frenchmen, a Belgian, and two Milanese. The last I 
pit & look upon as countrymen, but we soon became ~ 

iendly. 

The tat Italians were making the journey for the second 
time this year ; their first journey had not been fortunate ; 
they had reached Cape Horn in the winter, which, in this 
cold southern region, lasts from April to November.* They, 









* In the southern hemisphere the seasons are directly o > 0 
to what they are in the northern, and hence when there is win 
2 ‘the equator there is summer on the other. 
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could not get round the Cape; heavy adverse winds and — 
storms drove them back, and they struggled fourteen long 
days without gaining a step. FNS the crew lost — 
courage, and said it would be better to turn back and wait 
for more favourable winds. But the captain did not share 
this opinion, and so roused up the ambition of his men 
that they resolved again to battle with the elements. But 
it was the last attempt. On the very same night a furious — 
billow struck the ship, shattered the upper part of it, and 
swept off the captain and six sailors into the watery gulf; 
the water poured in streams into the cabins, and drove all out 
of their beds; the mainmast had to be cut; the bulwarks, 
boats, &c., were all swept away by the water; the 
pilot put the ship about, and after along and dangerous 
journey, they succeeded, with their half-masted ship, in 
reaching the haven of Rio de Janeiro. 

This account gaye no good augury, but the fine season 
and our good ship removed all fear, With the latter we 
had indeed been lucky. It possessed large convenient 
cabins ; a remarkably good-tempered and agreeable cap- 
tain; and a table that might have satisfied any epicure; 
there were daily, roast or boiled fowls, ducks or geese, 
fresh mutton or pork, egg-puddings, plum-puddings, and 
pastry; side dishes with S$, rice, potatoes, and vege- 
tables; and for dessert, dried fruits, nuts, almonds, cheese, 
&e. There was no lack every day of fresh-baked bread 
and good wine. We all confessed that we had never seen g 
a sailing ship so excellently managed and provided, and 
hence, in this respect, we looked chee y on our 
journey. a 

So early as the 12th of December we saw the hills of a 
Santos, and at nine o'clock at night ‘arrived in a bight, 
which the captain took to be that of Santos. Torches were _ 
repeatedly hghted and held over the ship’s side to sum- __ 
mon the pilot, but none came, and we were compelled to cast — 
anchor at the entrance of the bay. ; 

The 13th of December.—In ¢ e morning came a pilot on — 
board, and astonished us with the announcement that we 
had anchored in the wrong bight. We got out with great 
difficulty, and it was nearly mid-day ere we arrived at the 
right entrance. There a pretty little castle soon gang 
the eye; we considered it the vanguard of the tow 
were delighted at having so soon reached our goal 
as we drew nearer we saw no town, and now les 
the little castle was a fortress, and that Santos 1s 
another bay, united to this by a narrow arm of. 

pees 
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Unluckily the wind had fallen, and we had to lie the whole 
day at anchor, till on the 14th, towards mid-day, a light 
breeze arose and wafted us to the haven of the town. 

Santos lies most beautifully on the entrance of a large 
valley. Fine hills, ornamented with chapels and sepa- 
rate houses, rise on both sides, and bulky mountains, 
which form a sort of half-circle round the valley, join with 
the former, while a beautiful island forms a lovely fore- 
ground. 

We had scarcely landed ere the captain informed us that 
we must wait here at least five days. The two Italians, 
one of the Frenchmen, and I, resolved to devote this 
time to avisit to St Paulo, to see this great inland Brazilian 
town, which lies ten leguas distant from Santos. We 
hired mules the same evening, at five milreis each, and 
began our journey. 

15th Dec., morning.—We armed ourselves with well- 
loaded double-barrelled pistols, as we had been scared b 
the tales about the Maroon negroes,* of whom hundreds 
were at this time said to be in the mountains, their assur- 
ance being so great that they had extended their excur- 
sions to the very neighbourhood of Santos. 

The two first leguas led through the valley to the high 
mountain over which we had to go. The road was very 
good, and more peopled than any I had yet seen in Brazil. 
Once the rivers Vicento and Cubatao had handsome wooden 
bridges. 

In one of the vendas at the foot of the mountain we 
refreshed ourselves with a good pancake, and provided 
ourselyes with sugar-cane, the juice of which in the great heat 
is most reviving, and then commenced an ascent of 3,400 
feet. The way up was frightful, steep, full of holes, 
chasms, and mud-pits, in which our poor animals often 
sank to the knees. We had to pass over chasms and gulfs, 
in the depths of which the water-streams roared unseen, 
being overgrown by the luxuriant vegetation. At times 
we ed through primitive forests, but they were not near 
so thick and beautiful as those I had seen on my journey 
to the Puris. Palms were almost absent, and the few we 
saw, with their thin stems and meagre crowns, reminded 
one of the colder regions. jf 


t 









* Fugitive slaves. They generally band together in large bodies, bees 
and retreat into the fastnesses of the forests, but often venture.on : 
to and plunder, not always without bloodshed. 3).. 62545) Notional, 
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The view from the Serra was astounding; the whole — 
valley, with its woods and meadows, lay spread before us 
to the bays of the sea; the few small huts disappeared te 
from our eyes, and but a part of the town and some ships’ _ 
masts rose in the distance. 

A turn of the road soon robbed us of this charming view. 
We left the Serra and entered a hilly woodland, which 
alternated with some extended grassy spots, covered with 
short brambles, and countless mole heaps, about two feet 


high. 

‘Halt way from Santos to St Paulo lies Rio Grande, the 
houses of which, in Brazilian fashion, lie so far apart from 
one another, that one might consider them as quite uncon- 
nected. Here lives the proprietor of the mules we had 
used for our journey, and here the reckoning is also paid. 
Those who wish to go on their journey exchange them for 
fresh mules, and if it is preferred to stay over night or mid- 
day, an excellent meal and clean rooms are provided with- 
out any further charge, 

Here we were quickly provided with some excellent 
dishes, and pushed on to get over the second half of the 
journey before sunset. The nearer we approached the 
town the wider becomes the plain. The beauty of the 

_ Scene lessens greatly ; and here, for the first time since I 
left Europe, I saw sandhills and fields, The town itself 
lying on a hill, stands well out, contains about 22,000inha- 
bitants, and is an important market-place for the interior — 
traffic ; in spite of this, it has neither inn nor any other 
place where strangers can halt. EY 

we inquired for some restin, -place, they pointed out 
to us, after much uestioning, a fa 
with the remark, that both cheerfully entertained guests. 
‘We went first to the German, who cut us short with the — 
remark that he had not room for any more. From him we 
went to the Frenchman, who sent us to a Portuguese ; he, 
however, only gave us the same answer as the German. 

e were now in the greatest embarrassment, the more 
so as the Frenchman was so shaken by the journey, that 
he could beamvely keep any longer on the saddle. 

In this critical situation I ies of iny letter of recom- 
mendation, which M. Geiger ha given me from Rio=de 
Janeiro, to a German resident here, M. Loaskiel. bad: 
wished only to deliver the letter the next day, but. need? 
knows no laws,” and so I went to him the same evening: _ 

He was so kind as to receive us most warmly, retai 


one of the gentlemen and myself at his own house 


ermananda Frenchman, — 








quartering the others on a neighbour. We were all in- 
vited to dinner at his house. Now we learnt that in St 
Paulo no one, not even a landlord, receives a guest with- 
out a letter of recommendation. Luckily for ourselves 
this comical custom does not prevail everywhere. 

December 16th.—After we had completely rested from 
yesterday's ride, our first care was to seek after the curio- 

sities of the town. We asked our friendl host about 
them, but he shrugged his shoulders, and said he knew of 
ine unless the Botanical Garden could be regarded as 
‘such. 

We went out, therefore, after breakfast, and found more 
large and well-built houses, in proportion, than in Rio de 
Janeiro. But no traces were seen of taste, or —— 
of building. ‘The streets are wide, but remarka' ao 
and the universal stillness is only broken by the unbearable 
jarring of the peasants’ carts. These carts rest on two 
wheels, or rather on two segments of wood, which are 
sometimes held together by an iron hook; the axles, 
also of wood, are not greased, and hence comes this infernal 
music. ; 

There is a singular fashion in the dress in this hot cli- 
mate. All the men—slaves excepted—wear large cloth 
mantles, of which one half is thrown round the shoulder; 
and I even saw several women wrapped up in large cloth 
collars. 

There is a high school in St Paulo, but students, whether 
coming from the country or the smaller towns, are sub- 
jected to the inconvenience that no one will take them in; 
and thus they are obliged to hire their own dwellings, 
furnish them, and form their own household. 

We visited also some churches, which offered very little 
to see either within or without; and lastly, the Botanical 
Garden, which, except a plantation of Chinese teas, con- 
tains little of interest. 

All this had occupied but a few hours, and we could thus 
have easily begun our journey to Santos, but our kind host, 
who had not accompanied us on the walk, begged us to 
delay our journey a day — and so to arrange that we 
could pass the night in Rio Grande. : 

This we gratified him in, and started on the 17 th of De- 
cember, after we had most’ sincerely thanked him for“his 

hospitable reception. In Rio Grande we got an_@ = 
a ee sleeping rooms, and the 
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and now the Frenchman confessed, for the first time, that 
he found himself so fatigued, from the severe ride from St — 
Paulo, ten leguas, that he feared anillness. He recovered, 
however, completely in a few days, but assured us that he 
meant to make no more excursions in our company. 

Our first question to the captain was, when will the 
anchor be weighed? Towhich he replied very courteously, 
** As soon as he had embarked 200 tons of coal, and taken 
in a lading of 6,000 sacks of sugar, he would be ready to 
leave.’ ‘Thus we waited three weary weeks in Santos. 

During this time the only amusement for the gentlemen 
was hunting; for me, to take walks and collect insects. 

We celebrated the New Year’s Day of 1847 in Santos; 
and on the 2nd of January we were so fortunate as to bid 
adieu to the town, but we did not get far, for in the first 
night the wind ae us, and only arose towards mid- 
night. But Sunday had now arrived, and on Sunday no 
real Englishman sets sail; we therefore remained the 
whole day at anchor; and with great sorrow saw two ships 
pass cheerily by, the captains of which, despite the Sunday 
ceremonial, took advantage of the fresh breeze. 

On the same evening a ship ran into the bay, which the 
captain declared to bea slaver. She kept away as far as 
possible from the fortress, and cast anchor at the outer- 
most point of the bight. As there was plenty of moonlight, 
we went out late to walk on the deck, and really saw some 
little boats laden with negroes making towards the coast. 
An officer certainly came from the fortress to see about 
driving away this suspicious ship; but the owner seemed 
to have given hima satisfactory answer, for he soon quitted 
the ship, and the slave smuggling went quietly on. 

As we passed by this ship on the morning of the 4th, 
we saw many of these unhappy creatures standing on the 
deck. Our captain asked the negro merchant how many 
slaves he had on board, and to our great astonishment we 
heard 470. Enough has been said of this horrible trade : 
it is universally detested as a stain on human nature, and 
yet it continues. 

_ This day was particularly dreary; we had scarcely lost 
sight of the slave-ship when an attempt was made at 
suicide. The steward of the ship, a young mulatto, had 
the habit of consuming large quantities of spirits....The.. 
captain had several times threatened him with jsevere: 
eens but all was of no avail; and this morn 

got so drunk that the sailors had to drag 
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denly he sprang up, scrambled on to the bow of the ship, 
and plunged into the sea. Luckily, the wind was almost 
still, the sea quite calm, so that they could hope to save 
him. He soon came to the ship’s side, and then ropes were 
thrown to him from all sides. The love of life awoke and 
made him involuntarily clutch at the ropes, but he had not 
strength enough to hold on; he sank again, and the brave 
sailors were only able after great exertions to save him 
from a watery grave. He had scarcely come to himself 
when he wished to leap into the sea again; he would not _ 
live, he said. As he was raving, the captain was obliged 
to have him bound hand and foot and lashed to the mast ; 
the day after he was deprived of his post, and degraded to 
be assistant to a new-made steward. 

January 5th—Mostly calm. To-day our cook caught a 
fish three feet long, remarkable for its changes of colour ; 
when first taken out of the water it was golden yellow, to 
which its name of dorado is due. But after a minute or 
two the shining gold passed to a clear sky-blue, and after 
death the belly again grew bright yellow, and the back 
brownish green. ar is considered one of the noblest fishes, 
but it seemed to me rather dry. 

On the 9th of January we arrived off the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. Towards evening we anticipated a severe 
storm; the captain looked every minute at the barometer, 
and had all preparations made. Black clouds soon rolled 
stormily along, and the wind rose so high that the captain 
had all the gaps carefully closed, and held the men ready 
to reef in the sails. After eight o’clock the storm broke 
loose. Flash after flash tore across the horizon from every 
side, and lighted the sailors to their work. The irritated 
water showed in the brightest fiery splendour. The ma- 
jestic rolling of the thunder drowned the voice of the 
captain, and the foaming billows drove with such violence 
over the deck that they seemed like to sweep all away with 
them into the deep. If ropes had not been'stretched along 
the deck for the sailors to cling to, they would infallibly 
have become the prey of these watery masses. Sucha 
storm is a subject apart from allelse. Man is alone on the 
boundless ocean far from human help, and feels more than 
ever that he is in God's hands. He who in such a 
fearfully grand moment still does not believe in God: is 
certainly struck for ever with stn a Jury 

this great event a tranquil joy seized my mind ;, Tha 
mpnelf. faetaned. to the ae and let the fearful “bi 
lows pass over me, in order to be thoroughly 
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with the spectacle, and instead of fear only experienced 
confidence and resignation. : 

In four hours the storm had roared itself out, and a 
complete calm followed. On the 10th of January we saw 
some large sea-turtle and.a whale; it was quite young and 
about forty feet long. 

January 11th. We were now off the Rio Plata, and 
found the temperature somewhat cooled down. 

Of sea-weed and molluscs we had as yet seen nothing; 

_ in the night we often saw in the depths of the sea mol- 
luses which shone like stars. 

In these regions the southern Cross grows even brighter 
and more splendid, but not near so marvellous as has been 
eared i the stars, four in number, and about this 
form . * me certainly large and splendid; but they in- 
spired neither me nor any of the party with more astonish- 
ment and enthusiasm than the other constellations. More- 
over, many travellers are wont to exaggerate much in their 
descriptions; on the one hand, they often describe things 
which they have not seen, and only know by hearsay ; and. 
on the other hand, they clothe some subjects with far too 
much phantasy. 

January 16th—In the thirty-seventh degree of latitude 
we came to a strong current running from south to north 
with a yellow stripe in the middle; the captain thought 
this was owing to a train of little fish. I had some water 

Wn up ina tub, and found in it some dozen of living 
creatures, but to my thinking, they belonged rather to the 
mollusc than tothe fish tribe. They were about three-quar- 
ters of an inch long, and transparent like the finest vesicles, 
in front they had white and clear yellow marks, and below 
some lighter. 5 . 

In the night of the 20th we were overtaken by a furious 
storm, which so shattered our mainmast that the captain 
decided on making to the first harbour, to have a new one; 
in the meanwhile it was fastened with ropes, iron chains, 
and elamps. 

_In the forty-third degree latitude the temperature sank 
visibly, and we had often not above fourteen to sixteen 
segs Serena 

anuary 23rd.—Patagonia so near that wé_tould — 
= out re Hs of th tank , z = 

anuary —We kept constantly close to the 
In fifty degrees jaubeds We sy the Seah ile ‘of 
gonia, To-day we passed the Falkland Islands, 
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from fifty to fifty-two degrees latitude. We did not see 
them, however, as we hugged the land as much as possible 
not to pass by the Straits of Magellan. For the captain 
for some days past had been studying an English book, 
which showed to his conviction clearly that the passage 
through the Straits was much less dangerous and shorter 
than that by Cape Horn. I asked him how it chanced that 
other seamen knew nothing of this valuable book, and how 
all ships going to the west coast of America went round 
by Cape Horn. He could make no answer, except that 
the book was very dear, and hence purchased by no one.* 

This idea of the captain’s was most agreeable to me. I 
already saw the six-fect high Patagonians coming sailin, 
in their boats, and already we exchanged ribbons ani 
handkerchiefs for shells, plants, ornaments, and arms ; nay, 
to set the seal to my joy, we were to land in Port Famine 
(a harbour in Patagonia), in order to refit the damage done 
to the upper part of our mainmast. How ¢ I was 

: for the storm which had put our ship in this condition. 

But too soon was I bereft of these fair h and dreams, 
on the 27th of January the latitude and longitude were 
ascertained, and it was then discovered that the Straits 
were already twenty-seven minutes (sea miles) behind us. 
But as there was a calm, the captain promised, in case of 
the wind springing up favourably, to make an attempt to 
regain the way. 

thought no more about it, and I wasright. A scarcely 

peteeptible breeze rose up about mid-day, and the captain, 
radiant with joy, declared that it was favourable for the 
voyage round Cape Horn. If he had been in earnest with 
the passage through the Straits, he could easily have cruised 
about for a few hours, for the wind soon veered round, 
and blew in the wished-for direction. 
' January 29th—We were now so near the Land of Fire 
(Terra del Fuego) that we could see every bush with the 
naked eye. In an hour we could have reached the shore, 
without even delaying the journey, for frequent calms held 
the ship fast ; but the captain would not allow it, as the 
wind might rise at any minute. 





* Other captains told me that the passage through the Straits 
of Magellan was only possible for ships of war, as it required a. 
great number of sailors. Every evening anchor must be'casty: 
and sailors always be in readiness to set or reef the sails, owingto 
the quick approach of the winds. = 
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The shores seemed tolerably steep, but not high. Inthe 


foreground rare pastures alternated with sandy flats, and 
behind arose woody chains of hills, with snow-clad moun- 
tains in the distance. On the whole, the land appeared to 
me much more habitable than Iceland, which I had visited 
a year and a half before, and the temperature is perhaps 
warmer, as we had ten to twelve degrees at sea. : 

I saw three kinds of weed, but only got one specimen. 
It was pretty much like that I found in forty-four de- 
grees latitude. The second kind was not very different, 
and only the third had pointed leaves, several of which 
formed tufts some feet hich and wide. 

On the 30th of January we came quite close to the 
islands of Staatenland; they lie between fifty-six and fifty- 
seven degrees latitude, and consist of bare high mountains 
separated only from Terra del Fuego by a narrow, called 
the “ Maire,” about seven miles Bio and as many donee 

The captain told us in seaman’s fashion, how once, when 
he had passed through this strait his ship had fairly danced 
from the violence of the stream, and had turned round 
perhaps a thousand times. I had now lost nearly all faith 
in the captain’s tales, but still I never lost sight of a Ham- 
burg brig ahead of us, and insisted on seeing it dance: 
neither it nor our barque were so complaisant. Neither 
of them would wheel round even once; and the only cu- 
rlosity was the billowing, foaming track, at both ends of 
which the sea majestically lay before our eyes. We had 
passed the narrow in an hour, and I now took the libert 
to ask the captain why our ship had not danced. e 
answered, because wind and stream had been favour- 
able. Possibly, in a contrary case, the ship might have 
turned a few times, certainly not a thousand. 

This was, however, our captain’s favourite number. 
A gentleman of our party asked him once about the first 
inns in London, and was told in answer, that it was im- 
possible to know their names, as there were certainly above 
one thousand hotels of the first class. : 

At Le Maire begins, according to seamen, the really dan- 
gerous part of the passage, which ends only at the western 
extremity of the Straits of Magellan. At the very be- 


ginning we were greeted by two violent gusts, each of - 


which endured about half an hour. They came froz 

icy mountain-cliffs of the neighbouring “ Fire La 2] 
away two sails, and brought down the mainsail-yard, 
although the sailors were ready and prepared. From the 
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exit of Le Maire to the extreme point of Cape Horn is 
reckoned only sixty minutes, and yet we required three 
whole days for this trifling distance. 

Tt was the 3rd of February before we reached that 
southern point of America so dreaded by all sailors. Bare 
pointed mountains, one of which looked like a fallen-in 
crater, form the end of the mountain chain, and a noble 
group of dark colossal rocks lie around in every i 
tion and shape, separated only by a small stretch of 
the sea. The extreme point of the Cape is 600 feet high. 
At this point, according to geography, the Atlantic changes 
its name to that of the “Still Sea.” But sailors only give 
it this name from the Magellan Straits, as till then the sea 
is stormy and vexed. We experienced this; rude storms 
drove us to sixty degrees latitude, broke the top-mast, 
which must needs be set in spite of the rolling sea, and 
tossed the ship so that we often could not eat at table, and 
had to crouch on the ground, holding the plates in our 
hands. On one of these fine days the steward fell over 
me, and favoured me with the entire scalding contents of 
a dish ; luckily only a part of it fell on my hands, so that 
the misfortune was not so great. 

After fourteen days struggling with storms and billows, 
with rain and cold,* we at last reached the height of the 
Magellan Straits on the western coast, and so left the 
most dangerous part of the journey behind. 

During these fourteen days we had seldom seen whales 
and albatrosses, and no swimming icebergs. 

We now thought, confiding in its peaceful name, we 
should traverse the Pacific in quiet, and so it fell out dur- 
ing three days; then, however, in the night of the 19th of 
February, a storm worthy of the Atlantic overtook us. 
The great damage done was from the billows, which broke 
with such force over the hold that they tore up a plank, 
and the water poured down on the cargo of r. The 
deck was like a lake, and the bulwarks had to be opened 
tolet off the water. The ship herself drew two inches of 
water every hour. Fires could not be lighted; we were 
obliged to content ourselves with bread, cheese, and raw 
ham, which, crouching on the ground, we contrived, with 
some difficulty, to convey to our mouths. 

The Jast cask of oil was lost in this storm; it hadegot 





* The thermometer sank by day to 6, 7°; ab night-to 1,2 
above zero, ndira Gandhi National 
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loose, and broke in pieces. The captain was in great 
anxiety lest we should not have light for the compass so 
far as Valparaiso. All the lamps in the ship were changed 
for tapers, and the little oil that remained was saved for 
the compass. In spite of all these disagreeables, we kept 
up ‘our spirits, and even during the storm we could not 
help laughing at the comical postures we all involuntarily 
got into on making an attempt to get up. 

The rest of the passage to Wulpasatio was tranquil. The 
captain wanted to make a splendid entry, and persuade 
the good folks that wind and storm could not touch his 


fair craft. He accordingly had the ship painted in oil- 


colours from deck to keel, even the narrow cabin-doors 
were not exempted from this horrible smearing. The car- 
penter tormented me most horribly overhead, and, alas! 
even entered the cabins, and made everything full of dirt 
and sawdust. We fags travellers had ‘not a dry or quiet 
spot in the whole ship. Polite as Captain Bell had been 
during the whole voyage, this behaviour embittered us 
against him. But nothing could be said or done, as a cap- 
tain is sole ruler in his own ship, and recognises no con- 
stitution, or indeed any limit to his despotic power. 

On the 2nd of March, 1847, at’six in the morning, we 
ran into the harbour of Valparaiso, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ARRIVAL AND STAY AT VALPARAISO. 


Appearance of the Town—Public Buildings—Remarks on the 
Habits and Customs of the People—The Cookshop at Polanka 
—The Cherub (Angelita)—The Railroad—Gold and Silver 
Mines. 


Te appearance of Valparaiso is dull and monotonous. 
The town spreads through two long streets at the foot of 
ducal hills, looking like gigantic sand-heaps, but 
which are really masses of rock coated thinly with earth 
and sand. On many of these hills are houses; on one of 
them is the churchyard, and this, with the wooden church 
towers, in some degree improves the weary monotonous 
appearance. The miserable landing-place startled me 
almost as much as the dreary look of the haven. A high 
wooden quay stretches about 100 feet into the sea; steep, 
narrow stairs, almost like ladders, placed against it, afford 
access. It was a piteous sight to see ladies clambering up 
or coming down; weak or helpless people have to be 
lowered by ropes. 

The two main streets are tolerably wide and thickly 
peopled, especially by horsemen. Every child is born a 
rider, and among the horses are often seen such splendid 
animals that an involuntary halt is made to admire their 
ee step, proud bearing, and the symmetry of their 

ames. 

The stirrup is curiously formed, consisting of large, 
heavy pieces of wood, with a hollow in which the rider sets 
the tip of his foot. The rowel-wheels of the spurs are 
remarkably large, are often four inches in diameter. 

The houses seem to be builé quite in the European 
style, with flat Italian roofs. The older buildings have 
only a ground floor, and are small and ugly ; but amongst 
the modern ones most have stories, and are roomy and 
handsome. The interior of these new houses is generally 
in good taste. Mounting by broad steps, we first eome to 
a large airy hall, from which large glass doors lead tothe” 
reception and sitting-rooms; the waiting-room is. the 
pride not only of every European settled there, but: of 
th Chilians, and Ses sumaheoe I od in Gandhi National: 
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flight. As the prisoners are daily visited by their friends — 
and relations, who are allowed to bring them provisions, — 
his wife contrived to give him the money, after receiving 
which, the guard contrived that on the next day the crimi- 
nal was not chained with another. He was able togo | 
alone, and in this way more easily escape, particularly as 
the place of work lay in a somewhat lonely part. a 

The plan was slily contrived, but whether the guard had 
thought better of it or had intended so from the first, he — 
shot at the fugitive and laid him dead on the ground. 

One very seldom sees pure descendants of the abori- 
gines.* I only met with two. I found them much like 
the Puris in Brazil, only they had not such small and slit- 
like eyes. ‘There are no slaves in this land. 

The clothing of the Chilians is quite European, especially 
among the women. The men, instead of a coat, frequently 
wear the poncho, consisting of two strips of cloth or me- 
rino, each a yard wide and two yards long. These are 
sewed together, an opening being left in the middle for the 
head to go through. The whole affair reaches to the hips, 
and has a the form of a square cloak. These ponchos 
are worn of all colours, blue, green, brightred. They look 
very well, especially when, as is the case with the rich, 
ornamented with needlework or coloured silk. The wo- 
men always wear large handkerchiefs, which they draw 
over their heads in church. 

I had come to Valparaiso with the intention of staying 
some Weeks, in order to make an excursion to the capital, 
Santiago, and then continue my journey toChina. In Rio 
de Janeiro Thad been told that ships went every month 
from Valparaiso to China; but this was unfortunately not 
correct. [now learnt that opportunities very seldom oecur- 
red, but that at the present moment a ship was ready, and 
would sail in five or six days. Every one advised me not 

‘to neglect this oer and rather to give up the visit 
to Santiago. After a short reflection I did so, but with a 

heavy heart, and to avoid further inconvenience, went di- 
rect to the captain, who, for the sum of two hundred dollars, 
declared himself ready to take me. I closed with him, 
and had now five days on hand, which I purposed employ- 
ing in diligently exploring Val; iso and its vicinity. This 
time would have amply sufficed to have seen Santi Ur 


_* The Chilians are descended from the Spaniards, as the Ba 
zilians from the Portuguese. Da See 22S anidiva Ganidnttlatio 
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riedly, but the journey would have cost much, for no 
public conveyance goes there, and one is obliged to hire a 
conveyance, and it would have afforded but little pleasure 
to have had a hurried view of both towns. 

I therefore contented myself with Valparaiso; diligently 
climbed the hills and mountains around, visited the huts of 
the lower classes, had their national dances performed, &c. 

Here I wished to see everything. 

On some of the hills, especially on the Serra Allegri, 
stand very pretty country-houses, in elegant gardens, with 
heautiful views of the sea. Less attractive is the look of 
the country, as behind this rise hills and lofty mountains, 
bare and ugly, excluding all further view. 

The huts of the poor classes are most miserably bad, 
pened together with loam and wood, and ready to 

all down. I scarcely ventured to enter, thinking the in- 
terior would be like the outside, and was therefore much 
surprised to see, not only good beds, tables, and stools, 
but also frequently very neat house-altars, decked out 
with flowers. The inmates were also not so badly dressed, 
and the linen that hung from several of these cabins 
was better than I saw in many of the finest towns of 
Sicily hanging from the windows of elegant buildings. 

The life and habits of the peopse are also observed 
extremely well by visits on Sunday to the Polanka and the 
cookshops, into one of which I shall conduct my readers. 

In one corner a fire smoulders on the ground, surrounded 
by several pots, with wooden spits between, from which 
hang beef and pork. Such a boiling, simmering, and’ 
roasting is going on that one anticipates a savoury meal. 
A clumsy wooden frame, on which lies a long wide board, 
stands in the middle of the room, and is covered with a 
cloth, the original colour of which is an inscrutable mys- 
tery. This is the table round which the guests range 
themselves. The old patriarchal habits are preserved at 
the meal, with this difference, that not only all guests eat 
from one dish, but also all the different articles are served 
in the same dish. Beans and rice, potatoes and roast beef, 
paradise apples and onions, lie peaceably one beside the 
other, and are eaten with a good appetite in the greatest 
silence. At the end of the meal, the cup goes round filled 
with wine or water, and then the pompany first begin: to 
talk. In these places they dance in vening 

‘guitar. It was, unfortunately, a fast, during whieh al 
public amusements are forbidden. But the Pipers @ 
not so particular, and for a \ 
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me off their national dances, the Sammaquecca andRefoloso, 
which was done in a back room. I soon had enough, as 
the gestures and movements of the dancers are exces- 
sively indecent; and felt regret only for the youth, whose 
inborn tenderness is nipped in the bud by the sight of these 
dances. 

I was not less dissatisfied with a singular custom, which 
is the celebration of the death of a little child like a festi- 
val. They call the deceased child an angelita (cherub), 
and dress it up in all fashions. The eyes, instead of being 
closed, are kept open as wide as possible ; the cheeks are 
coloured, and it is clad in the most beautiful dresses, 
crowned with flowers, and set on a stool in a sort of niche, 
also decked with flowers. The relations and neighbours 
now come, and wish the parents joy of the cherub. Nay, 
in the first night, the relatives and parents often performed 
the wildest dances, and held most joyful feasts. In the 
country it is not uncommon for the parents themselves to 
carry the little coffin to the churchyard, the relatives 
coming after rejoicing, the brandy flask in their hand. 

A merchant of this place told me that one of his friends, 
holding a place under Government, had lately had a curious 
case to decide. A sexton was carrying one of these cherubs 
to the churchyard, and on the way entered a wine-shop. 
The landlord asked him what he had got under his poncho, 
and when he learnt that it was a cherub, he bargained 
with the man to give it him for two reals. This he readily 

_ did, and the host, now in all hurry, had a small flower 
table erected in the drinkin g-room, set the purchased cherub 
on it, and informed the whole neighbourhood what a jewel 
he possessed. They all came, saw the lovely cherub, and 
drank — to his honour. The parents soon heard this, 
hurried to the wine-shop, took away the child, and accused 
the landlord before the judge. He could hardly keep from 
laughing when he heard the matter, but settled it amicably, 
as no mention was made of such an offence in the code of 

Ws. 

Patients are taken to the hospital in a curious . 
They are placed in simple wanda arm-chairs, to orhiely a 
string is fastened in front, to prevent them from tumbling 
out, and below, @ Second, on which they set their. feet— 
a piteous sight when the patient is so weak that he ean: no- 
longer sit upright. - 4 = 

was not less astonished at hearing that it was pro : 
to construct a railroad from: here ‘to Santiago, in a-dand 
where there-is no post or regular intercourse ;withsany «1 
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place. A company of Englishmen have undertaken this 

matter, and the survey has begun. As the district is very’ 
mountainous, great circuits must be made, causing great 
expense to gain the levels, the cost not being in any pro- 
portion to the state of the trade and the passenger traffic. 
At present a few waggons at the utmost go daily, and 
whenever ten or fifteen travellers come from Santiago to 
Valparaiso, the whole town talks of it. Hence it is 
thought that the railroad is only put forth as a stalking- 
horse to seek undisturbed for gold and silver in every di- 
rection. 

The discoverers of mines are very much favoured here. 
They have full right to the property, and only require to 
intimate to the Government that they have tak - 
sion of it. The matter goes so far that if any one main- 
tains, on feasible grounds, that a mine is to be found 
under a certain house or church, he can pull either down, 
provided he be. in cireumstances tomake good the eost. 

About fifteen years ago an ass driver discovered a pro- 
ductive silver mine ina very odd way. He was driving 
several asses over the mountains, when one morning one of 
them ran away. He caught up a stone to throw at the 
animal, but stumbled and fell, so that the stone escaped. 
In a passion he tore up another, but the stone, owing to 
its being so heavy, fell from his grasp, and on looking more 
narrowly at it, he found it radiant with rich silver veins, 
He preserved the stone like a treasure, marked the spot; 
and hastening home with his asses, communicated the im- 
portant discovery to one of his friends, a miner. They 
both went to the place, which the miner examined and pro- 
nounced tobe very rich. Nothing was wanting but pag 
and even this they had not long to wait for: they took the 
master of the miner into the company, and in a few years 
all three were rich people. ; : : 

The six days had passed, and the captain informed me 
that I must come on board with bag and baggage, as he 
thought of sailing in the morning. But on the same morn- 
ing my evil demon brought thither a French ship-of-war, 
bound for Otaheite. I did not in the least think that this 
ship would so thwart my plans, and=went quietly to the 
landing-place. The captain hastened to me, and told.me a 
long tale about his half-cargo, the French captain, and-that 
he would discharge the half-cargo, with provisions pforthe- 
French garrison at Otaheite, &c. In. short, there was to 
be a delay of five days. = as 
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= In my desperation I went to the Sardinian consul and 
told him of my need. This good gentleman consoled me 
as well as he could, and learning that I was already on 
board, he urged me to occupy a room in his country house 
in the Serra Allegri. Besides this, he took me about to 
several houses, where I spent many a pleasant hour, and 
had an opportunity of seeing some distinguished collections 
of shells and insects. ; 

The departure was, after this space of time, put off from 
day to day, and though I in this way spent fifteen days in 
Chili, I saw nothing more than Valparaiso and the imme- 
diate environs. . 

As Valparaiso lies in the southern hemisphere, we had 
harvest here, from the seasons being opposed. I found in 
thirty-four degrees latitude nearly the same kinds of fruits 

. and vegetables as in Germany, especially the grapes and 
melons ; apples and pears were not so good or varied as 
with us. : 
~ As a hint to travellers, I give the price of some articles. 
A moderately-furnished room in a private house costs four 
to five reals a day, a flask of Spanish wine a piastre. The 
dearest thing is the washing of linen, a real being asked 
for each piece, large or niall The passport for the jour- 
ney costs the enormous sum of eight Spanish dollars, 

STATISTICAL NOTICE OF CHILI. 
. The surface of the republic of Chili is 6,600 square miles, 
over which lie scattered a million and a half inhabitants. 
Among these are 125,000 creoles and 125,000 half-breeds 
and mulattoes, with some negroes. The rest consist of 
aborigines and the descendants of the Spanish emigrants. 

Chili was a Spanish general-captaincy before she made 
herself independent and took to the republican constitu- . 
tion. The leading language is Spanish, and the religion of 
the greater part of the inhabitants Catholic, The capital, 
Santiago, contains 60,000 inhabitants, and many public 
buildings and institutions. Valparaiso, with 50,000 inha- 
bitants, is the largest harbour and trading place in Chili, 
and one of the most important on the Pacific. 

The principal productions of the country consist in very 
numerous herds of cattle, mostly wild, in excellent horses, 

it, wine, tobacco, olives, flax, wheat, and all the fruits 
of the temperate zone, Lastly, in copper, gold, iron, le: 
and other metals. eure. 
~ Coins and measures of distance: Gold, whole, ae 
quarter ounces. Silver, piastres ; also pesos, or “hard dole 
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lars ;” called, further, reals, medios, and quadrillos. Copper, 
centaros. 

An ounce contains seventeen piastres, a piastre eight reals 
a real two medios or four quadrillos, and a quadrillo four 
centaros. eS 

The value of a piastre is two florins five kreutzers con- 
vention money, or five francs nine cents (forty-three nomi- 
nally, but really equal to four shillings and a penny). 

Eighteen leguas are equal to fifteen German miles. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


As OURNEY FROM VALPARAISO, BY TAHITI, TO CANTON. 


Departure from Valparaiso—Tahiti—Manners and Customs of 
the People—Festival and Ball in honouy of Louis Philippe’s 
Birthday—Excursions—Tahiti Meal—The Inland Sea, Pa- 
hiwa—The Pass of Fautana and the Diadem—Departure— 
Arrival in China, 


On the 17th of March Captain Van Wyk Jurianser 
informed me that his ship was ready to sail, and that he 
should go to sea the next day. 

This news came very inopportunely, as for two days I had 
suffered constantly from diarrhcea, an illness that easily 
becomes dangerous at sea, where no beef-tea or any light 
food can be had, and where one is even more exposed to the 
weather. But on the other hand, I did not wish to miss 
the opportunity of going to China, or lose my 200 dollars. 


- I therefore went on board, trusting to my good luck, 


which had never deserted.me on any of my journeys. 

At first I tried to combat my malady by starvation, and 
steadily refused almost all nourishment. In vain. I suf- 
fered constantly until I hit on the happy idea of using cold 
sea-baths. I took them in a tub, remained a quarter of 
an hour, and found myself much better after the second 
bath ; after the sixth I had quite recovered. I mention 
this disorder, to which I was very subject in warm coun- 
tries, only to show that sea-baths and cooling drinks, as 
butter-milk, sour-milk, sherbet, orangeade, &e., are very 
suitable remedies. ‘ ; 

The ship in which I made this voyage was a Dutch 
barque, a stout fine ship, in which reigned the greatest 
cleanliness and very good diet, some Dutch dishes, and a 
cy ea of onions excepted. To these, which played 
a distinguished part in all the dishes, I could not reconcile 
myself, but luckily, in the course of the voyage, a great 
number of these noble roots were spoiled. : 

The captain was a polite kind man, and the pilots‘and 
sailors were good and obliging. Altogether I found the 
sailors in the ships I visited not near so gruff as they are’ 

nerally drawn by travellers; they do not possess great 
finish, nor show the trayeller much attention and 
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ation, but most of them display natural kindness and 
cordiality. 

Three days after, on the 21st of March, we saw the 
islands of St Felix, and on the following morning St Am- 
brosio. Both consist of bare uninhabitable masses of 
rocks, and serve at best as the resort of some gulls. 

We now entered the tropic zone, but I found the heat 
moderate, owing to the trade winds, and only troublesome 
in the cabins, : 

Nearly a month we sailed forward in the greatest 
uniformity, without storms or tempests, with the mono- 
tonous view of sky and water, till, on the 19th of April, we 
reached the Low Archipelago, which reaches from thirty- 
six to fourteen degrees longitude, and is very dangerous to 
navigators, as the most of the islands rise only a few feet 
above the water; nay, to see Clark’s Island, from which 
we were only twelve miles distant, the captain had to 

.climb to the round top. 

Tn the night of the 21st we had a heavy thundering, accom- 
panying a tempest, which our captain, from its being accom- 
Scenes by thunder, called a thunder-bolt (“ donner bo”). 

uring this “donner bo” Valentine’s fire repeatedly 
appeared at the tip of the top-mast. It consists of electric 
flames, which mostly play round the highest part of any 
object, and after two or three minutes, are extinguished. 

The night of the 22nd of April was dangerous, as even 
the captain allowed: we had to pass many of the low islands 


during dull rainy weather, which quite obscured the moon. | 


Towards midnight our position was made worse by a heavy 
wind, and ceaseless summer lightning prepared us for a 
sharp thunder bo, but luckily, morning came, and we 
escaped the storm and the islands. 

In the course of the day we passed Be the Fowl Islands, 
and two days after, on the 25th of April, we saw one of the 
Society Islands, Maithia. . 

On the following morning, on the thirty-ninth day of 
our journey, we found ourselves in view of Tahiti, and the 
islands opposite, called Sinao and Moreo. The entrance 
into Papeiti, the harbour of Tahiti, is most sangre coral 
reefs surround it like a fortress, while wildly hissing 
and storming breaks the surf on all sides, a small space 
—— remaining open for the entrance. a 

pilot came out to us, and though the wind was so 
unfavourable that the sails had to be set every minute, he 
steered us safely into the harbour. When afterwards.we 






_ landed every one heartily wished us joy 5 they had watehed... 
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our entry with anxiety, and at the last turn of the ship 
had feared very much to see it run on a coral reef. This 
misfortune happened to a French ship of war, which had 
now lain some months at anchor, occupied in repairing the 
damage. = 

The anchor had now been cast, and already we were 
surrounded by half a dozen pirogues, with Indians, who 
scrambled on to the deck on all sides, and offered us fruits 
and shells, but not as formerly for red rags and glass 
beads; these golden times for the traveller are past; they 
demanded gold, and were as close and acute in their deal- 
ings as the most civilised European. I offered one of the 
Indians a little ring of bronze: he took it, smelled at it, 
shook his head, and gave me at once to understand that it 
was not gold. - He saw a ring on my finger, took my hand, 
smelled it, drew his face into a friendly smile, and inti- 
mated that I should give him this. Afterwards I had fre- 
quently an opportunity of remarking that these islanders 
can distinguish true gold, from false by the smell. 

The island of Tahiti was for many years under English, 
but is now under French protection. It was long an apple 
of discord between the two nations, till, in November, 1846, 
peace was concluded. . Queen Pomare, who had fled to 
another island, had returned five weeks ago to Papeiti. 
Here she inhabits a house of four rooms, and dines daily 
with the Governor. The French Government is having a 
good house built for her, and allows her yearly a pension 
of 25,000 francs. No friends can visit her without leave 
on one Secu authorities, which, however, is easily 
obtained. ; 


Papeiti was full of French military, and several ships of 
war were lying in the harbour, 

The place contains three to four hundred inhabitants, 
and consists of a row of small wooden houses along the 
harbour, separated by little gardens. _In the background 
a fine wood immediately adjoins, in which lie scattered 
several huts. 

The principal buildings are the Governor's house, the 
French magazines, the army bakehouse, the barracks, and 
the Queen’s house, which was not quite finished. All 
around little houses were being built of wood, generally 
consisting of only one room, to fill the demand for-dwel-» 
lings as quick as possible, which at the time of ini p Stay! 
Was so great that even the superior officers werefiadtto 
get the most miserable Indian cabin. mel Be 

In Yain Txought to hire the smallest room,and went on! 
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from hut to hut ; all were full: I was at last obliged to con- 
tent myself with a small part of ahut. ThisI got at a car- 
penter’s, at whose house there were already four persons. 
They gave me a place behind the door, exactly six feet 
long and four broad; the ground was not boarded; the 
walls were made of palings, and no such thing was thought 
of as a bedstead or a chair; yet for this I had to pay 
1 fi. 30 kr. (3s.) 
The dwelling or hut of an Indian consists either of a 
alm-leaf roof resting on several poles, or of paling walls. 
Savery hut contains only one room, from twenty to fifty 
feet long and ten to thirty broad, often holding several 
families. The furniture consists of beautifully-woven 
straw mats, some coverlids, a pair of wooden pillows, and 
a few bedsteads; these, however, are thought superfluous. 
Cooking utensils the Indians do not want, as their dishes 
are prepared without soup or sauce, and simply roasted 
between red-hot stones; all they want is a knife, and a 
cocoa-nut shell for the water. ‘ : 

Their pirogues (hollowed out trunks) lie on the stream 
or before the huts; they are so narrow, small, and shallow 
that they would constantly upset if poles five or six feet 
long were not fastened above and below, and united by a 
cross-bar, so as to preserve the equilibrium. As it is, such 
a canoe is easily overturned without the greatest care, and 
when I came to our ship in one, the good captain was 
horror-stricken ; scolded me in the kindest way, and con- 
jured me not to attempt it again. a4 

Since the settlement of the missionaries about fifty years 
ago, the clothing of the Indians has been tolerably decent. 
Men and women wear a kind of apron, called pareo, of 
coloured stuff, which they bind round the loins. The 
women wear this pareo to the ankles, the men over the 
thighs. Besides this, the men wear a coloured shirt, and 
frequently wide hose, the women a kind of long blouse in 
folds. Both sexes wear flowers in the lappets of the ear, 
which are so largely pierced that the stalk of any flower 
can go through. . The Indian women, both old and young, 
adorn themselves with wreaths of leaves and flowers, which 
they make with great skill and taste. Ialso frequently 
saw men wearing wreaths of leaves. i gy 

On festive occasions they throw an oe apien 
tiputa, over their usual garments, the stuff of w igh they! 
‘prepare from the rind of the bread and cocoa- . UEhis 
tind, while still soft, is beaten with stones till it isas¢hin _ 
as paper, after which it is coloured yellow and brownie ton 
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One Sunday I went into the wooden house of prayer to 
.see the people assembled,* Before entering the house of 
God all laid aside their wreaths, with which they decked 
themselves on going out. Some of the women had black 
satin blouses and European very old-fashioned bonnets. 
Nothing uglier could be seen than these clumsy heads and 
faces in bonnets. 3 
During the psalms there was some attention paid, and 
vmany of the people sang nicely in accompaniment. But 
while the clergyman discoursed I did not observe the 
slightest devotion, the children played, jested, and ate; 
wn-up people talked or slept; and though I was assured 
oat many of the natives can read or even write, I only 
saw two old men who made use of the bible. 

They are a remarkably strong and robust race. Men 
six feet high are not rare, the women are also large, but 
far too robust, one might call them clumsy. The features 
of the men are handsomer than those of the women; they 
have very fine teeth and dark handsome eyes, but mostly 
large mouths, thick lips, and ugly noses. They flatten 
the cartilages of the nose in young children, so there this 
feature is flat and broad, a this is particularly the case 
with the women, among whom one sees the ugliest noses. 
The hair is coal-black and thick, but coarse; men and 
women wear it generally in two plaits; the colour of the 
skin is copper brown. All are tatooed, mostly from the 
hips over half the thighs, seldom over the hands, feet or 
other parts ; the figures are arabesque, very regular, skill- 
fully formed, and tastily done, ‘ 

It is the more wonderful that men should be so stron; 
here, when we remark how wild and licentions they are. 
Girls of seven or eight years old have their lovers of twelve 
or thirteen years, a cause of joy to their parents. The 

eater the number of lovers the more honour for the girl, 
So long as she is not married she lives as free as any pro- 
ewes can; eyen as wives they are said not to be the most 

i 2 


Thad several opportunities of seeing their dances : they 
are the most indecent I have ever seen, but every poet 
would envy me the scene. Imagine a thicket of noble 
— and other gigantic trees of the warm zone, and 

eneath a few palm huts, and a troop of joyful Indians. 
assembled to celebrate the, coming lovely evening» in their. 
ee Le 
SS 2 tied 
* All Indians are Christians (Protestants), but ‘tis only a names... 
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own way. Before one of the huts they form a circle, in 
the middle of which sit two herculean half-naked Indians, 
who manfully keep time on two small drums. Five similar 
colossi sit before them and make the most hideous and 
violent movements with their bodies, and particularly with 
their arms, hands, and fingers, of HEAR last they can 
separately move every joint. It seemed to me as it they 
wished to show how they chase the foe, mock at his 
cowardice, and rejoice at the victory gained, &c. At the 
same time they constantly utter the most dissonant eries 
and make the most hideous grimaces. At first only the 
men were on the scene, but soon two female figures sprang 
from the ranks of the spectators, and dance and peor a 
about like the possessed, the more indecent, bold, and las- 
civious their gestures and movements the more stormy the 
applause, The whole affair lasts at most two minutes, the 
rest not much longer, and then they begin anew. Such 
an entertainment often lasts hours. cme people seldom 
take part in it. 

A great question is, has the licentiousness of the Indians 
been checked by the conduct of the civilised French? So 
far as I could observe or learn from intelligent people, 
little is to be hoped for at present; on the contrary, the 
natives now learn many new wants, in consequence of which 
the thirst for gold has sprung up frightfully. As they are 
naturally idle and will not work, they make the women 
a branch of trade. Parents, sisters, and brothers, nay 
husbands, bring the women to the stranger. They are 
content, as they thus so easily obtain ornaments for them- 
selves and money for their relatives. Every officer's house 
is the “set down” of several native beauties, who go in and 
come out at every hour of the day. Even out of the house ~ 
they are not so particular; they accompany every man, and 
no gentleman refuses such companions, 

As a woman stricken in years I may be allowed to make 
such things subject of remark, and I must say that though 
I have travelled much, and seen much, I have never wit- 
nessed such shameful doings. 

I will relate a short scene which occurred before my 
house, and may serve as proof of my assertion. 

Four stout graces were squatted on the ground smoking. 
An officer passed, saw the fair picture, and hastened: furi-~ 
ously thither and seized one of the fair by the slioulders 
At fest he used fair words, which, in his rising wrath, soon 
changed into a violent shouting and abuse. But neither 
entreaty nor threats made the slightest impression on: :thisio..: 
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tender creature. She remained quietly in one posture, 
smoked comfortably, and did not honour the furious Cela- 
don with a look, still lessa word. The enraged lover forgot 
himself so far as to take the gold rings from her ears, and 
to threaten that he would strip the maid of all the orna- 
ments he had given her. But even this did not suffice to 
bring the girl from her deep indifference ; and at last the 
gallant officer saw himself obliged to quit the field. 

From what he said, half in French and half in the native 
tongue, I found that in the space of three months the 

irl had cost him about 400 frances, for ornaments and 
a ; this was all she wanted, and she let him go without 
further ado. 

I frequently heard the feeling attachment and kindness of 
these ee vaunted, but cannot assent unconditionally. 
Their kindness I will not deny ; they cheerfully invite the 
stranger, slaughter a pig for him, share their hearth, &c., all 
of which causes them little trouble ; but if one offers them 
money for it they take it greedily, without thanks. Feel- 
ing and attachment I might, however, deny them; I only 
Saw sensuality, and none of the noble passions, in the 
course of my journey through this land, Tshall frequently 
have to speak of this. 

On the 1st of May I was witness of a most interesting 
scene. The birthday of Louis Philippe was celebrated, and 
M. Binat, the Governor, made every effort to entertain the 
Tahiti people well. In the morning the French soldiers 
enacted a small sham-ficht at sea, Several boats, provided 
with lusty rowers, stosd out. At the bow of each boat was 
a sort of step or ladder, on which stood a warrior armed 
with a stick; the boats drew near, and the combatants 
sought to pitch each other from this yantage-ground into 
the sea; then a maypole was erected, from the top of 
which floated shirts, ribbons, and other trifles, the prize of 
those who climbed for them. At midday the chiefsandhead 
ce were entertained on the lawn before the Governor's 

ouse, where provisions, as salt meat, bacon, bread, roast pig, — 
ruits, &e., were laid up in heaps ; but instead of the guests 
sitting down, aswe had expected, the chiefs divided this 
ito portions, and each carried his share home. In the 
evening there was a ball and fireworks. 

Nothing could be more interesting than this ball. “Here™ 
I saw the most striking contrasts of art and nature. _ The” 
elegant French lady alongside the clumsy brown-dn 
the staff officer, in full uniform, by the half-naked Indian. 
Many of the natives wore indeed, this evening, wide white’: 
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trowsers and a shirt, but some wore no clothing except the 
pareo and short shirt. One of the chiefs, a prey to ele- 
phantiasis, was a hideous object.* 

IT now saw Queen Pomare for the first time. She is a 
woman of thirty-six, large and clumsily made, but little 
marked by time. (Generally I found that the women 
here fade slower than in other hot regions.) Her face is 
not bad, and traces of great good nature were about the 
mouth and chin. She wore a gown, or rather a blouse, of 
sky-blue satin, on which were sewed double rows of 
costly black silk lace. In her ears she wore large jessa- 
mine flowers, and a wreath of flowers on her head. Her 
hand daintily supported a fine kerchief, richly worked, and 
broad laced. ‘or this evening she had forced her feet into 
shoes and stockings; she generally goes barefoot. The 
entire dress was a present from the King of France. 

Her spouse—younger than herself—is the handsomest 
man in Tahiti. The French call him, in joke, Prince Albert 
of Tahiti, not on account of his beauty, but because he, 
like Prince Albert of England, is not called king, but hus- 
band, of the Queen. He wore the uniform of a French 
general, which looked very well on him, as he knew how 
to adapt himself to it; only his feet did not require to 
be seen, being far too clumsy and ugly shaped. 

Besides these high personages, there was another 
crowned head in the party, King Otome, possessor of 
one of the neighbouring islands. -He looked most comical, 
wearing wide and short white trowsers, a man’s coat of 
sulphur-yellow cotton, which had certainly not been made 
ea a Parisian artist, as it was a complete pattern of faults. 

he King was barefooted. 

The maids of honour to the Queen, four in number, the 
wives and daughters of the chiefsmen, were dressed in 
blouses of white muslin. They had also flowers in their 
ears and wreaths in their hair. Their behaviour and car- 
Triage were on the whole surprisingly good. Three of them 
even danced French quadrilles with the French officers 
with but few mistakes; only I was anxious about their 
feet ; for, except the royal pair, ‘no one wore shoes or 
stockings. Some old women appeared in European bon- 






* Here also elephantiasis usually shows itself on the feet,-and 
up to the thighs ; these parts swell greatly, and are covered with 
‘scales and pimples, so that one might. really take them fo! 

phant feet, “ 
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‘nets. Young wives brought their children, even the very — 


little ones, whom, to keep quiet, they suckled without any 
ceremony. 

Before going to supper, the Queen slipped into an ad- 
joining room to smoke a few cigars, and her spouse whiled 
away the time at billiards. 

At upper I sat between Prince Albert and the 
canary-coloured King Otome. Both were so far advanced 
in their education as to show me the usual attentions at 
table, such as filling my glass, handing the dishes, &e. It 
was easy to see that they gave themselves all possible 
trouble to learn European manners. Some of the guests, 
however, occasionally forgot themselves somewhat thus: 
at dessert the Queen asked for another plate, which she 
filled with delicacies, and set aside to be taken home; 
some had to be restrained in their free use of the cham- 
pagne; but, on the whole, the entertainment passed over 
agreeably and decently. 

I afterwards dined several times at the Governor’s in 
company with the royal family. The Queen then ap- 
peared in her native costume, the coloured pareo and 
shirt, and her husband the same; both went barefoot. 
Their heir apparent, a boy of nine years, is affianced to the 
daughter of a neighbouring king; the bride, some years 
older than the prince, lives at the court of Queen Pomare, 
and is instructed in the Christian religion and the English 
and Tahitian languages. 

he arrangement of the Queen’s house is simple in 
the extreme. ‘Till the stone house, building by the 
French Government, is ready, she inhabits one of wood, 
with four rooms neatly provided with European furniture. 

As peace had been concluded at Tahiti, one could go 
unmolested through the whole island. I had fourteen 
» days’ furlough from the captain, and wished to employ 

this partly in journeys through the island. I wiabell to 
join the officers frequently sent on Government matters 
through the island, but found to my great surprise that 
woleney reasons were always given why I could not go” 
in the particular instance. I could not understand this 
ungraciousness till one of the officers solyed the riddle: 
every officer travelled with his mistress. ir 
M——* who confided this secret to me, offered :to 










* I purposely refrain from mentioning the names of ‘any 


gentlemen at Tahiti, for which I think they will only owe ii 
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take me with him to Papara, where he resided; but he 
also was not alone. Besides his “friend,” the first chief 
of the island, and family, who had come to Papeiti to see 
the May festival, were with us. ; 

On the 4th of May we went to sea in a boat, to sail 
along the coast to Papara, thirty-six miles. I found the 
chief, Sati, an old man of nearly ninety, who remembered 
well the second landing of the renowned circumnavigator 
Cook. His father was the head chief, had made friend- 
ship with Cook, and, as was at that time the custom in 
Tahiti, had exchanged names with him. 

Sati enjoys from the French Government a pension of 
6,000 franes, which at his death goes to the eldestson. He 
brought with him his wife and five of his sons, the first 
twenty-three, the others from twelve to eighteen years old: 
this wife was his fifth. 

As we had only left Papeiti at mid-day, and the sun soon 
sets after six o'clock, and the passage between the count- 
less vessels is very dangerous, we landed in Paya (twenty- 
two sea miles), where a sixth son of Sati’s ruled as chief, 

‘The island is traversed in all directions by fine moun- 
tains, the loftiest of which, the Oroena, has an altitude of 
6,200 feet. In the middle of the island the mountains 
separate, and a remarkable column of rock rises high from 
the centre. It has the form of a diadem with several 
points, and is hence called the Diadem. Around the 
mountains lies a beautiful belt, inhabited, and producing 
the loveliest woods and most precious fruits. I nowhere 
ate the bread-fruit, mango, orange, guava, in such perfec- 
tion as here. The cocoa-nuts are used most wastefully, 
a the sweet juice being drunk, and then the kernel and 
shell are thrown away. {in the mountains and clefts are 
quantities of pisangs, a kind of large banana, which 
are only eaten roasted. ‘The huts of the natives lie 
i gs near the shore, a dozen being seldom seen toge- 

” ther. 

The bread-fruit has nearly the form of a water melon, 
and weighs from four to six pounds. The husk is green 
and somewhat rough and thin. The Indians serape it off 
with a sharpened shell, split it lengthwise in two, and roast 
it between red-hot stones. It tastes much superior to-po- 
tatoes, and is so like bread that this can be easily dispensed™ 
with. The South Sea Islands are the real country _6f this” 
fruit ; itis certainly seen in other tropical regions, but quite 
different from this. In Brazil, for instance, where it is 
¢alled ape bread, it is of a yellowish colour, weighs: from oo"! 
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> : 
five to thirty pounds, and is full of kernels, which, when 
the fruit is roasted, are taken out and eaten; their taste is 
somewhat like that of chesnuts. : § 

The mango, a fruit like an apple, is of the size of the fist, 
the husk and fruit being yellow. It tastes somewhat like 
turpentine, but the less so the riper it is. It is one of the 
finest of fruits, being fleshy and juicy, of a very sweet 
taste, and with an oblong kernel in the middle. The mango — 
and bread-fruit tree grow high and ample. The leaves of 
the latter are about three feet long, one and a-half feet 
wide, and deep notched; those of the former not very much 
larger than those of an apple tree. : 

Before reaching Paya, we passed some interesting places, 
as Soar, a little French fort, situated on a hill. At Sai- 

an, the passage called the Devil’s Entry, lies between 
earful surfs. The foaming waves rise so huge and high 
that one might take them for walls. In the plain of Pu- 
nuyia lies a small fort, supported by several towers, built 
on the neighbouring hills. The mountains open, and one 
can follow afar the windings of a picturesque chasm, the 
pe tecoand of which is formed by the high rocky hill 
ofena. 

The bottom of the sea attracted me quite as much as the 
face of nature. Our boat passed over countless shallows, 
where the water was as clear as crystal, so that we could 
see the smallest stones. There were groups and combina- 
tions of coloured corals and madrapores of incomparable — 
beauty, and I could fancy fairy-like flower and vegetable — 
pee in the depths of ocean. I saw giant flowers, 

lossoms, and leaves, and then sponges and vegetables 

of every kind like embossed arabesque drawings, amid — 
coloured groups of rocks. Wonderful shells hung to | 
them, or lay near on the ground, and little variegated 
fishes swam about like butterflies or colibris. ‘These : 
tender fish were scarce four inches long, and with such a — 
play of colours as I had never seen equalled. Some show 
in the purest sky blue, others light yellow, some again — 
almost transparent brown, green, &e. 

When we} arrived (about six o’clock in the evening) 
at Paya, young Sati, in honour of his father, had a pig 
slaughtered, and prepared in Tahitian manner. A-noaring — 
fire was made in a shallow pit, holding several stones. — 
Then a number of bread-fruits were brought, séraped and — 
clefi in two with a ye sharp wooden cleaver. Wriont Os 
fire had burnt out, and the stones were properly heated, — 
the pig and fruits were laid upon them, and ‘covered with». 
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some more heated stones, and then the whole was covered 
in with green leafy boughs, and a thatch of dry leaves and 
earth. 

While the dishes were soddening on the fire the table 
was got ready. A straw mat was laid on the ground, 
and covered with large leaves. For each guest was placeda 
cocoa-shell half-filled with miti, a kind of sour drink got 
from the cocoa-palm. 

After an hour and a half the meat was dug out. The 
pig was not very skilfully prepared or enticing, but laid 
out with the speed of lightning. A kmife and the hand 
tore it into as many pieces as there were guests to feed, 
and his portion, sath alf a bread-fruit, was handed to each 
on a large leaf. Besides the officer, his lady, the old Sati, 
wife, and myself, no one sat at our rural table, as it is 
against etiquette for the host to eat with the guest, or the 
cere with the child. But except this ceremony I saw no 

ther proof of love or cordiality between father and son. 
Thus the old man of ninety, who also suffered from a 
severe cough, had to pass the night under a draughty roof, 
while his son slept in a well-covered hut. 

On the 5th of May we left with empty stomachs, as old 
Sati was to entertain us at one of his estates two hours’ 
journey distant. 

When we had arrived there, and the stones had been 
heated for our meal, several of the natives came from the 
huts near to make use of this opportunity of cooking. 
They brought fish, pieces of pork, bread-fruits, pisangs, 
&e., the fish and meat being wrapped in large leaves. 
For us they prepared bread-fruit, fish, and a sea-turtle of 
perhaps more than twenty pounds; we tookour meal in ahut, 
to which the whole neighbourhood came, and forming them- 
selves into groups apart from us head people, ate the food 
they had brought. Every one had before him a cocoa-shell of 
miti, into which he threw each morsel, he then fished it 
out again with his hand, and at the end of the meal what 
remained was drunk up. They had set before us fresh- 
plucked pierced cocoa-nuts, each of which certainly con- 
tained more than a beer-glass of pure sweet-tasting water. 
This water is with us wrongly called milk; it only becomes 
thick and white like milk when the nut is quite old, in 
which state it is no longer drunk here. : Bets 

Sati, with his family, remained behind, and we set-out, 
on our way to Papara on foot. The way was lonety texd-' 
ing mostly through thickets of fruit-trees, only it would 
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not do to be hydrophobish, as we had to wade more than’ 
-a-dozen times through the streams and rivers. 

M had at Papara some lands and a small wooden 
four-roomed house, in which he was so kind as to give me 
quarters. 

Here we learnt the death of a son of Sati (he had 
twenty-one) which had taken place three days before, and 
the last honours were only delayed till the father should 
arrive. I had contemplated an excursion to the inland sea 
Pahiwa, but postponed it to be present at the funeral 
ceremony. On the following morning, May 6th, I visited 
the hut of the deceased. 
gave me a new sackcloth wherewith to make a 
present to the dead, a custom which the Tahitians have trans- 
sats from their old habits to christianity, such presents 

ing thought to calm the ghost of the departed. The 
corpse lay in a narrow coffin on a low bier, both covered 
with white cloths. Before the bier some straw mats had 
been spread out, on one of which lay the clothes, drinking 
utensils, knife, &e., of the deceased ; while on the other 
the presents were displayed. There was a complete pile 
of shirts, pareos, pieces of cloth, &c., all so new and fine 
that one could have easily fitted out a shop. 

_Old Sati then came to the hut, but soon left for the free 
air, as the body stunk most horribly. He sat down under 
a tree and talked cheerfully and uietly with his neigh- 
bours as if nothing had Kaprened: In the hut sat the 
female relatives, who also gossiped very agreeably, eating 
and smoking at the same. I was obliged to get them to 
show me the wife and relations of the dead man, whom 
I could not have recognised by their mien. Afier some 
time the stepmother and wife rose wu. , threw themselves 
upon the coffin, and howled for half an ian ; but one could 
easily see that it did not eome from the heart; it was all 
in the same tone. Hereupon both rose with a friendly 
ar, returned with dry eyes to their places, and seemed to 
take up their conversation where they had left it off. The — 
Pitogue of the dead Indian was burnt on the strand. 

Seen enough, and returned home to make some 
preparations for the morrow’s journey to the inland sea. It 
is reckoned eighteen English ‘miles off, and the journey is 
easily made there and back in two days ; a guide, however, 
asked the unconscionable sum of ten dollars, but by oldy 
Sati’s interest I contrived to procure one for three. 
Foot tours in Tahiti aro very fatiguing, as, from-the 
3 - indica Gandhi Neti C nals 
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immense quantity of rain on the island, one has constantly 
to wade through tracts of sand and rivers. I was very 
fittingly dressed, having on men’s shoes (without stockings) 
trousers, and a blouse, which I tucked up to the hips. 
Thus equipped, I set out, on the 7th of May, on my short 
journey, accompanied by my guide. The first third of the 
way was along the coast; and here I counted thirty-two 
streams I had to wade through. Then we passed by 
chasms into the interior of the island, resting by the way 
at an Indian hut to take our meal. They kindly gave us 
bread-fruit and little fish, and, with equal Lease, 
received a small gratuity. 

In the interior of the island the noble fruit trees are no 
longer seen ; their place is filled by the pisang, tarro, and 
oputu (maranta), a bush, from nine to twelve feet high. 

A tolerably wide mountain stream, which, traversing the 
chasm, ran along its stony bed, sometimes rapidly, now 
swollen from the rains to a depth of three feet, had to be 
waded through sixty-two times. At the dangerous parts 
the Indian grasped me by the hand, and drew me, sometimes 
half swimming, after him ; the water often reached to my 
hips, and it was needless to think about getting dry. The 
footpath also grew even more tiring and dangerous; we 
had to climb over rocks and stones, which were so covered 
with oputu that we never knew where we could set our 
feet in safety. I got several severe wounds in my hands 
and feet, and frequently fell, from trusting to the stem of 
the treacherous pisang, which broke in my grasp. It is 
really a break-neck affair, undertaken by few officers, and 
perhaps never by a woman. 

Tn two places the chasm narrowed so much that there 
was no way, except along the bed of the stream. At these 
places the Indians, during the war with the French, had 
erected stone walls, five feet high, to defend themselves 
against the foe, in case of attack. é 

Tn eight hours we had traversed the eighteen miles, and 
had reached an altitude of 1,800 feet. e did not see the 
lake till we stood on its shores, as it lies in a little hollow. 
Tt is at the most 800 feet in diameter, the most remarkable 

int being its environs. A circle of high, abrupt, grass 
Bills closes it so narrowly in that there is not room for the 
smallest path. The bed of the lake might be taken fo 
burnt-out crater filled with water, a supposition strengt 
ened by the large masses of basalt that lie in the -fore- 

d. It is full of a peculiar kind of fish, and is said to 
b aye a subterraneous outlet not yet discovered... 
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He who wishes to cross the lake must either swim or 
trust himself to a most fearful craft, which any Indian can 
make in a few minutes. The desire to make such an ex- 
cursion made me intimate to my guide that I wanted to 
cross the lake. He immediately tore down some pisang 
stems, fastened them together with long grass blades, lai 
leaves upon them, pushed the thing into the water, and 
requested me to take my place in this fragment of a vessel. 
I certainly felt some dread, but would have been ashamed 
to show it. I mounted, and my guide, who swam after, 
pushed the raft on. I went safely there and back, but, to 
tell the truth, during my passage I was not too confident. 
The boat was small, and went now under, then above water ; 
there was nothing to hold by, and a constant fear of 
tumbling overboard, so that I should never recommend the 
passage to one who could not swim. 

After I had sufficiently contemplated the sea and the 
scenery, we returned by the same road for some hundred 
pene till we came to a place where we found a bower. 

ere my guide kindled a fire in Indian fashion. He 
pointed one piece of wood, and made a hole in another; 
then he rubbed the one through the other till the fine 
sawdust which rubbed off began to smoke. He had 
already prepared some dried leaves and grass, into this he 
threw the smoking dust, took the mass up in his hand, and 
swung it about in the air till it broke out into clear flame: 
the whole operation lasted scarcely two minutes. 

For our supper he plucked some fehi, and laid them on 
the fire. I used the element to dry my clothes, sitting 
myself near it, and going from one side to the other. 

alf wet through and tolerably tired, I sought my couch 

on the dry foliage so soon as the meagre repast was over. 
, itis a blessing that in these wild and distant spots there 
is nothing to fear either from men or animals. The former 
are most — and peaceable, and of the latter none are wild, 
except afew swine. In this respect the island is so fa- 
youred that it harbours neither poisonous nor noxious 
insects nor i There are at most a few rats and 
scorpions, the latter so small that one can take them up 
with the hand. The mosquitoes alone I found here, as in 
all southern regions, very troublesome. 

May 8th.—In the night it began to rain, and towards 
morning there was no prospect of better weather; on.the. 
contrary, the clouds of mist grew even more impenetrable, 
raged round us like evil spirits, and out in stream 
over the guiltlessland. In spite of this, we had no.choice. 
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but boldly to defy this ill-humour of the watery god and 
push on our way. At the end of the first half hour the 
water poured from me, so that I could quietly go on my 
i as it was impossible to get wetter. 

m returning to Papara, I learnt that Sati’s son was 

not yet buried. The ceremony took place the next day; 
the clergyman made a short oration at the grave, and, 
when the coffin was let down, the straw mats, straw hat, 
and the clothes of the deceased, as well as some of the 
presents, were thrown into the grave. The relatives were 
present, but as indifferent spectators as myself. The 
churchyard is near some murais. These are the former 
burying-places of the Indians, small square spots, com- 
passed in by stone walls, three or four feet high. Here 
the dead were laid on wooden frames till the flesh fell from 
the bones; they were then collected and buried in some 
lonely place. 
» The same evening I-saw fish taken in a peculiar way. 
Two boys went into the sea, one with a stick, the other 
with some burning chips. He with the stick chased the 
fish among the stones, and struck at them, while the other 
lighted him at his work. The take was, however, very 
small. They catch fish more frequently, and with better 
success, with nets. 

Nearly every day M received visits from travel- 
ling officers and their Friends, and I need not say that 
matters were not always most decorous. I did not wish 
by my presence to disturb the spiritual conversation and 
intercourse of the gentlemen, and therefore preferred to 
sit with my book in the servants’ room, who certainly 
jested and laughed, but not so as to make one blush. 

It was really ludicrous to hear M vaunt the at- 
tachment and gratitude of his fair one. If he could only 
have seen her during his absence! Once I could not for- 
bear saying to one of the gentlemen what I thought, and 
wondering how they could give so much attention and de- 
votion to these lustful, avaricious creatures, overwhelm 
them so with presents, anticipate every wish, and overlook 
their worst faults. ‘They answered me, that if one did not 
treat and gratify them thus they immediately left, and 
that even the best treatment would not always keep them. 

From all that I have seen I can only revert to my former 
assertion, that the Tahiti people are capable ofjno noble 
feelings, and are purely sensual. Herein they are wonder- 
fully aided by nature, not requiring to gain their bread by - 
the sweat of their brow. The island is over xich<ini-pre-..,.. 
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cious fruits, in bulbous roots, in tame swine, &c. The peo- 
ple have nothing to do but pluck the fruits and slaughter 
the swine. For this reason it is very difficult, then, to get 
any one to serve or work. The commonest labourer does 
not go under a dollar per day. For twelve articles. of 
washing one has also to pay a dollar, and pay the soap be- 
sides. An Indian whom I wanted to take into my service 
on _my journey, asked a dollar and a half a day. 

I made the journey back from Papara to Papeiti, in the 
company of an officer and his “friend.” We went the pape 
eight miles on foot in one day. The road led past the 
hut of the lady’s mother, and here wetwere entertained 
with a capital dish. It was compounded of bread-fruit, 
mango, and bananas made into a dough, cooked on hot 
stones, and eaten warm, with orange juice poured over it. 

en we went away the officer gave the maid a dollar 
to give her mother; she took the money as indifferently 
as if it had no value; the mother was the same, both with- 
out expressing thanks, or even the least pleasure. j 

Here and there we found patches of excellently-made 
road, which had been constructed by convicts; for when 
an Indian has committed an offence he is not put in 
chains, but condemned to build or mend a certain piece of 
road; and this is so strictly done that no overseers are 
required. This kind of punishment was introduced under 
King Pomare the First—the Europeans only continued it. 

Punavia we entered a fort, refreshed ourselves sdl- 
dier-wise, with bread, wine, and bacon, and arrived safely 
at home at seven in the evening. 

Besides Papara I also visited the “Venus Point,” a 
small tongue of land where Cook observed the transit of 
Venus over the sun. Here one still sees the stone on 
which the instruments were set. On the way I passed 
the grave or marai of Pomare the First, It consists of 
a small ground, surrounded with stones, over which leans d 
a roof of palms. Some half-mouldered remains of stufis 
and clothes lay around. : 

One of the most interesting excursions was to Fautana 
and the Diadem. Fautana is a point the Indians consi- 
dered impregnable, but on whic they were completely 
beaten by the French in the late war. Governor Binat 
was so kind as to lend me his horses for this journey, and_ 
to send an officer with me, who was able to explain all the 
positions of the Indians and French, as he had en 
present. ox oe - Bes a p 

For more than two hours the way lay through gaping... 
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chasms, thick woods, and impetuous mountain-streams. 
The chasms often narrowed to complete passes, and the 
hills around them were abrupt, and not possible to climb, 
so that here, as at Thermopylz, a small squadron of valiant 
warriors could keep back armies. The entrance into 
Fautana is regarded as the key of the island. To take it 
there was no other means than to climb one of the steepest 
mountain brows, pass along its narrow back, and so attack 
the foe in the rear. Governor Binat summoned volunteers 
to this venturesome task, and more offered than could be 
accepted. They were picked to sixty-two men, who un- 
dressed to their shoes and underhose, and only took their 
arms and cartridges. 

After a most dangerous scramble of twelve hours, they, 
by means of ropes, and fixing on sharp irons and bayonets, 
arrived at the heights of a mountain back, and appeared 
so unexpectedly before the Indians that they lost courage, 
threw away their weapons, and surrendered; for they 
thought “men could not come here, they must be spirits, 
and against such they were not in a position to defend 
themselves.” 

A small fort is now built at Fautana, and a watehhouse 
on one of the highest points. To this leads a footpath 
over a narrow mountain ledge, which on both sides sinks 
down into an immeasurable abyss. People oot or to gid- 
diness get there badly or not at all, a great loss, as the 
view from it is splendid. The eye wanders over vallies, 
chasms, and countless mountains, and especially the ro- 
mantic colossal rock, the Diadem, thick woods of 
and other gigantic trees, and beyond all, the mighty sea, 
which breaks on a thousand points on rocks and clefts, 
and in the distance blends with a heaven of azure blue. 

Near the fort a waterfall rushes between narrow chasms 
over a perpendicular wall, but unfortunately the view of 
the fall is hidden by projecting rocks and hills, and there 
is but little water, or else this fall would, from its great 
height (certainly above 400 feet), deserve to be reckoned 
among the greatest. 5 

The way from the fort to the Diadem is most arduous, 
and lasts full three hours; the prospect is here even 
grander, as one can see across the island on both sides to 
the ocean. Sansa pes 
oe was my last excursion = this beautiful a ; the 

owing day, May 17th, I had to go on board. The lading 
Was dughiceped at ballast taken in. The European articles 
required for the French soldiers, as flour, saltmeat, po-"” 
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tatoes, pulse, wine, &e., must all be imported, for the island 
produces none of these things.* 

Lunwillingly quitted this beautiful isle, and only the 
thought of arriving direct at China, the strangest of all 
lands, made the departure less sad. 

On the morning of the 17th of May we left the harbour 
of Papeiti with a most favourable wind, passed in safety the 
coral reefs which surround the island, and in seven hours 
had lost sight of land. Towards evening we caught sight of 
the island of Huaheme, which we sailed by in the night. 

The first part of our journey was most agreeable. To- 
gether with an always favourable breeze,ave had the com- 
pany of the Belgian brig Rubens, which had set out at 
the same time with us. e seldom came within speakin, 
distance, but those who know what long sea voyages an 
their monotony are, will easily understand what a feeling 
of joy and pleasure it gives to know that there is human 
society near, 

The same road led us both as far as the Philippines, 
but on the third day our companion had unfortunately 
Serpoered without our knowing whether she had out- 
sailed us or we her. We were now alone on the boundless 
waste of waters—alone in the tiresome monotony. 

On the 23rd of May we passed very near the low island 
of Penrhyn. Some dozen of the inhabitants, half-naked, 
wished to honour us with a visit, and boldly rowed out in 
six canoes to our ship, but we sailed so fast that they soon 
remained far behind. Some of the sailors maintained that 
these were real savages, and that we might think ourselves 
lucky in escaping their visit. Even the captain seemed to 
share this opinion, and I remained the only person who 
Ge a not to have made some acquaintance with them. 

‘y 28th.—For some days we had been visited by 
heavy showers of rain, a remarkable apparition at this 
season, as the rain falls here in the three first months of 
the year, the heavens remaining in the other nine months 
bright and cloudless. This exception was the more in our 
fayour as we were exactly under the Line, and would cer- 

ly have suffered much from the heat ; the thermometer 


now only stood at 22 deg. in the shade, and 29 deg. in the 
sun (Reaumur). = 





* Tahiti produces as yet no articles of rt, and honed Hatinst 
has to be taken in. The island is valiinbles, to the Frencli“as a 
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To-day, at noon, 168 degrees longitude, we passed the 
Line, and found ourselves again in the northern hemi- 
sphere. An Otaheite porker was slaughtered in honour 
of the “crossing,” and the return to the home half of the 
globe greeted with pure Rhine wine. 

On the 4th of June, 8 deg. latitude, we again for the 
first time saw the Northern Star. 

On the 17th of June we came so near to Saypan, one of 
the largest of the Ladrone Islands, that we could easily 
see them there; the Ladrone and the Marian Islands lie 
between 13 and 21 deg. latitude, and 145 and 146 deg. 
longitude east. , 

On the 4th of July we again saw land, the coast of 
Lucovia or Luzon the largest of the Philippines, which 
lie between 18 and 19 deg. latitude, and 125 to 119 deg. 
longitude. The harbour of Manilla lies on the south coast 
of the island of this name. 

In the course of the day we came to the island of Babuan, 
and passed also several separate colossal rocks, which rose 
like towers from the sea. Four of them stand near together 
and form a picturesque group; we afterwards saw two. 

In the night of the 2nd of July we reached the west 

int of Luzon, and sailed into the dangerous Chinese Sea. 
io heartily glad to say adieu to the “still sea,” for a 
voyage through it is most tedious. One seldom sees a ship, 
and the water is usually so quiet that one thinks onese 
sailing on a stream. : not unfrequently started up sur- 
prised from my writing-table, and thought I must be sitting 
in some tiny room in the country, a delusion the more 
natural from our haying on board three horses, a dog, 
some pigs, fowls, geese, and canary birds, who neighed, 
barked, grunted, cackled, and sung, as in some yard. 

July 6th.—For the first few days our voyage in the seas 
of China was much like that on the Pacific, we went slowly 
and quietly on. To-day, for the first time, we saw the 
coast of China, and towards evening were only twenty- 
eight miles distant from Macao. I awaited the morning 
with considerable impatience. I hoped for certain to set 
foot on the yearned-for Chinese ground, and saw already the 
Mandarins with their high caps, the Chinese ladies with 
their small feet, when all at once the wind veered round, 
and the next morning, July 7th, we were driven back~100 
miles. In addition, the barometer fell so extraordinarily 
low that we feared the typhoon, a fearful storm or rather 
hurricane, which breaks out in the Chinese Seas im=the 
summer months of July, August, and September. A dark 
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cloud, dull red at one edge and half white at the other, a 
menacing herald, shows itself on the horizon. Fearful 
showers of rain, thunder and lightning accompany the 
most violent winds, which rush from all sides at once, and 
raise up the sea mast-high. All preparations were made 
on board our ship to receive this dangerous enemy, but 
this time uselessly. Hither the hurricane did not break at 
all, or at a great distance; we only had a slight storm, which 
lasted but a short time. 

On the 8th of July we again reached the vicinity of 
Macao, then the Straits of Lema, passed now constantly 
through bights and breakers, broken by the most wondrous 
groups of islands, and displaying the most beautiful and 
yaried prospects. 

On the 9th of July we anchored in the roads of Macao. 
The town, belonging to the Po ese, and containin; 
20,000 inhabitants, lies most beanti ally on the shore, an 
is surrounded by fine hills and mountain ranges. The prin- 
cipal things seen are the palace of the Portuguese Governor, 
the Catholic convent Guia, the fortifications, and some 
handsome buildings lying in picturesque disorder on the 
Stjecens hills. 

: the roads lay, besides a few European ships, some 
jonks at anchor, and several small boats, manned by 
, careered round our ship, 





The island Papeiti is seventy-two English miles in cir- 
cumference ; religion, the English; language, Tahitian; 
population, native, between eight and nine thousand ; 
money, American and Spanish dollars, also called piastres, 
and French money—the piastre is rated at five francs, or 
eight reals. The distance from Valparaiso to Tahiti is 
5,000 miles, from Tahiti to Macao about the same. 

From Macao to Hong Kong, sixty sea miles; from 
Hong Kong to Canton the same. 
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CHAPTER -VIII. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


Macao—Hong Kong—Victoria—Living on a Chinese Dschonke— 
The Si-Kiang, or Tiger River—Whampoa—Canton, or Kuangts- 
heu-fu—Mode of living of the Europeans — The Chinese— 
Customs and Manners—Felons and Pirates—Assassination of 
M. Vauchée— Rambles, 3 


A year before I should not have thought it possible 
that I should become one of the small number of Euro- 
peensy who know this remarkable ony other than from 

ooks or by intuition. I did not think I should ever see. 
the real Chinese, with their shaved heads, long tails, and 
ugly, narrow, small eyes, just as they are drawn in the 
pictures we have in Europe. 

We had hardly done lowering our anchors, when many 
Chinese climbed up to our decks, while others in their boats 
arranged quantities of fruit, pastry, &c. &c., and thus in an 
instant formed a fair around our vessel. Some of them 
recommended their goods in broken English; but they 
made small profits altogether, as our crew was satisfied 
with buying some cigars and fruit. 

Captain Jurianser hired a boat, and took us direct to 
shore. On landing, half a Spanish dollar had to be paid 
per head to the mandarin. This abuse, I was told, was 
about to be abolished. We went to a Spanish commercial 
establishment, passing through a great part of the town on 
our way. The Europeans, men as well as women, are here 
allowed to walk about, without being exposed to the dan- 

er of a shower of stones, as it often is the case in other 
; hinese towns. Those streets which are exclusively inha- 
bited by Chinese have a very lively appearance. There 
Were many groups of men playing at chess in the street; 
while in the shops they were working and dining. I saw 
but few women of the lowerclass. N. othing excited my 
surprise more than the Chinese mode of eating: they use 
two small sticks, by means of which they skilfully carry 
the meal to _— aoc aE Rice is = only ing be 1s. 
not managed so easily, because it does not stick together? 
They raise, therefore, the rice basin quite near to the wide- 
opened mouth, and shovel into it e quantities with 
3 thoie little sticks but this operation cannot very neatly... 
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rformed, and generally some portion of the rice falls 
ack into the basin. Liquids are taken with round spoons 
of porcelain. : Sie 
saw nothing remarkable in the construction of their 
houses. 
Amongst other places, I visited the’ grotto in which the 
celebrated Portuguese is said to have composed his fine 


‘ Lusiad.’” He was banished in consequence of a satirical 


poem, in the year 1556, to Macao, where he lived for 
several years until his recal. This grotto is situated ona 
very delightful elevation near the town. : 

i the captain could not conclude any profitable bargain, 
he resolved to put to sea again next morning. He made 
me the kind offer to take me to Hong Kong, though I had 
only stipulated for the passage to Macao. His invitation 
was the more agreeable to me, as I had not a single letter 
of introduction for Macao, and the opportunities of going 
to Hong Kong are rather limited. 

On account of the shallowness of the waters in shore, 
our vessel was lying at a considerable distance from the 
land, and within reach of the excursions of the pirates, 
who are here very numerous and bold. All precautions were 
therefore taken, and a double guard set. 

In 1842, the pirates suddenly attacked a brig in the 
roads of Macao, killed the crew, and plundered the ship. 
The captain had remained on land, and the crew carelessly 
gone to sleep, leaving only one man to watch. In the 
middle of the night, a shampan (a craft smaller than a 
dschonke) came sonpade, the owner of which handed a 
letter to the guard, intimating that it was sent to his 
captain. While the sailor turned to the lantern to read it, 
the pirate dealt him a blow on his head which brought him 
down lifeless. The people concealed in the s ampan 
instantly climbed up the ship on all sides, and easily over- 
powered the sleeping sailors. 

tn the morning of the 10th of July, after havin passed. 
an undisturbed night, we put to sea for Hong Kong, ac- 
companied by a pilot. the distance is about sixty sea 
miles, and the ee varied and full of interest, as it is 
constantly within sight of picturesque bays, promontories, 
and groups of islands. eae 

England acquired the island of Hong Kong fromthe 
Chinese after the war in 1842, when the town Victoria was) 


Ronde, which now already contains many magnificent 


built with square stones. oa 
The: who are only a few hundred: in number} 
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are not very well satisfied, for trade does not proceed here 
so well as they expected at the beginning. Ground for 
building is distributed gratuitously by the English Govern- 
ment to the merchants on the condition of building houses 
thereon. Many have splendid edifices, which they would 
now like to sell for half the cost price; some even do not 
hesitate to give up the ground with the buildings without 
asking for the least compensation. 

I intended to stop only a few days at Victoria, it being 
my desire to reach Canton as soon as possible. 

Captain Jurianser extended his kindness so far as to 
allow me during my stay to live and dine on board his 
ship, which saved me every day from four to six dollars.* 
I had even his permission to use the boat, which he had 
hired for the daly passage, at any time. I must here 
remark, that I never found on any other ship such clean 
good water, which proves that neither the tropical heat nor 
time corrupts the water, if it is kept with care. I should 
advise every captain to take the Dutch as amodel, at least 
in this point. It is indeed disgusting to quench one’s 
thirst with putrid dirty water, yet I have met with this 
annoyance on every sailing-vessel after a voyage of several 
months. 

The site of Victoria is not very interesting, as it is sur- 
rounded by steep, naked mountains. The town itself has 
a European look, and if you did not see Chinese porters, 
workmen, shopmen, &c. in the streets and shops, you would 
hardly fancy yourself on Chinese soil. I was surprised at 
not seeing Chinese women in the streets. One would 
think it = erous for a European lady to stroll about 
alone as I did; but I never received the slightest insult 
or molestation from the Chinese; even their curiosity was 
here not troublesome. i 

In Victoria I had the peg of making the acquaint- 
ance of the famous Gitzlaff.+ 





* The prices in the hotels of Macao, Victoria, and Canton range 
from four to six dollars per day. i 
+ Charles Giitzlaff was born on the 8th of July, 1803, at Pyritz 
in Pomerania in Prussia. As a boy he showed a strong religious 
feeling and uncommon talent. His parents sent him to work ata 
Ses shop. He did not feel — in this Fh 
n the year 1821 he had an opportunity of presenting to the King” 
of Prussia a poem, in which he expressed all his sentiments-and 
wishes. The king perceiving in it the genius of aspiring youth, 
opened to him a life conformable with his inclinations.» Imd$2%/00-! 
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Here I met, also, with four other German missionaries. 
They study the Chinese language, wear the Chinese dress, 
have their heads shaved like natives, with a lock of it 
bound up into a tail. Reading and writing are acquired 
with more toil than in any other language. There are, it 
is said, more than a thousand characters, and the language 
consists of mere monosyllabic words. Writing is performed 
with brushes dipped in ink, from the top to the bottom of 
the paper, beginning from the right. 

In a few days I found an opportunity of going to Canton 
in a small Chinese junk. Mr Purtan, a merchant of 
Victoria, who had been very kind to me since my arrival, 
did not think it advisable for me to trust myself, without 
any protection, to the Chinese people, and wished me to 
ties a boat for myself, or a berth on the steam-boat 3 but 
my means were rather scanty; a berth on the steam-boat, or 
a boat, would have cost me twelve dollars, while the fare 
of this junk did not exceed three dollars. Besides, I 
must confess that I did not feel any mistrust, from the ap- 
pearance and behaviour of the Chinese. I put my pistols 
in order, and went on board, without the slightest appre- 
hension, in the evening of the 12th of J uly. 

A heavy rain and the coming darkness induced me very 
soon to enter the interior of the vessel, where I amused 
myself with contemplating my Chinese fellow-travellers. 

' The mera 3 was not very select, but they behaved so 
quietly, that I was not afraid to remain amongst them. 
me were engaged in playing at dominoes, while others 





he came as missionary to Batavia, which he left for Biutang. Here 
he so assiduously engaged in the study of the Chinese language 
that in two years he had acquired a command of it that enabled 
him to preach in it fluently. In December 1831, he went to 
Macao, established schools for the Chinese youth, and commenced 
a translation of the bible into the Chinese language. He founded, 
together with Morrisson, a society for the propagation of useful 
knowledge in China, and edited a Chinese monthly magazine, in 
which he exerted himself to make history, geography, and litera- 
ture interesting to the Chinese people. In 1832 and 1833 he pro- 
ceeded as far as the province of Fo-Kien. 

The travels of Giitzlaff led to important observations on the 
acer tapes ern rae been of great value to sciencesand 
produced a correct idea of the works that haye | 2 ab 
lished on China. : sey Pere 

His sane meee must be acknowledged in every ts 

praise is due to his steadiness in the it of his Sey 
Lae Ise pursuit of purpose, 
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to his untiring zeal for science and religions.) eon 
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extorted some miserable sounds from a sort of mandoline 
with three strings. Meantime, they were smoking, and chat- 
ting, and drinking tea without sugar, and out of small cups ; 
they offered me some of this nectar. The Chinese, rich 
and poor, who are never seen drinking spirits, incessantly 
indulge in this weak unsweetened tea. 

Late in the evening, I went into my cabin, which, not 
being quite weather-tight, gave ‘admission to the pouring 
rain. mentioned this to the captain, and was instantly 
provided with another berth. Here I found myself in the 
company of two Chinese ladies, who were busily engaged 
smoking from pipes not larger than thimbles, and which’ 
accordingly, after every four or five whiffs, had to be filled 
again, 

As my companions observed, that I did not possess a 
cushion for my head, they offered me one of their own, and 
did not rest till I had accepted it. In China they use, 
instead of pillows, a small stool of bamboo, or strong paste- 
board, of about eight inches high, in length, one to three 
feet, round at the top, but not stuffed. They make a bet- 
ter cushion than I at first imagined they would. 

July 13th.—When I hastened on deck early in the next 
morning, to witness our entrance from the sea into the 
Bocca Tigre, we were already so far advanced into the 
stream, that no indication was left of the mouth. But I 
saw it later, on my return from Canton to Hong Kong. 
The Si-kiang, one of the largestrivers of China, which has, 
not very far from its issue into the sea, a width of nearly 
eight sea miles, is at its mouth narrowed by mountains 
and rocks to such a degree that it loses half its width. 
The country is beautiful, and some fortifications on the tops 
of the mountains render its appearance very romantic. | 

At Hoo-man, also called ampoa, the river divides 
into several arms, one of which, flowing down to Canton, 
is named Pearl River. Whampoa, though insignificant 
in itself, deserves mention, as, on account of the great 
number of shallows in the Pearl River, all vessels of a large 
size must anchor here. 

Along the banks of the Pearl River are enormous plan- 
tations of rice, lined with bananas and other fruit-trees. 
These often form very pretty alleys, which are, however, 
planted more for use than ornament. Rice requires |= 
rather wet soil, and is interplanted with trees, in ore er to 
consolidate the ground, jad to prevent its being=tarri 
uway by the strong floods. Some elegant villas in genuine 


Chinese style, with their twisted, pointed, and 
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and inlaid coloured bricks, stand under shadowy groups of 
trees; pagodas of various structure, called Yao, from 
three to nine floors, rise upon small elevations, and attract 
from a great distance the attention of the traveller. Many 
fortifications, which, however, look like large uncovered 
houses, protect the course of the river. i 

Several miles before you reach Canton, villages are 
clustered with villages, mostly built upon high poles; on 
the river itself there are infinite boats also permanently 
inhabited as dwelling-places. fale ties 

The nearer you get to Canton the more animation is 
there on the river, the greater the number of vessels and 
inhabited boats. You see craft of the most singular forms : 
Dschonkes, the stern of which rises two floors above the 
water, provided with large windows and galleries, like a 

use, and covered with a roof; these vessels are often of 
a considerable size, loading even up to 1,000 tons. Then 
Chinese men-of-war, flat, wide, and long, armed with twenty 
to thirty guns.* Mandarins’ boats, which by their painted 
sides, doors, and windows, worked galleries, and silk 
standards, resemble gaudy houses. And, above all, the 
Slower-boats, the upper galleries of which are ornamented 
with flowers, garlands, arabesques, &e.; doors and win- 
dows of somewhat gothic style, lead into the interior, which 
forms a large saloon, with some closets. Looking-glasses 
and silk-hangings cover the walls, while glass lustres and 
coloured paper lamps, intermixed with baskets full of new 
flowers, complete the effect. 

These flower-boats are places of amusement for the 
Chinese, day and night. Gocaedins are here performed, 
magic tricks, and dancing, &e. Women—with the excep- 
tion of those belonging to a certain class—are not present. 
Europeans are not ormally excluded, but, particularly 
under present unfavourable circumstances, they are more 
or less exposed to insult, and even danger. 

Add to these vessels some thousands of small boats 
(shampans), either at anchor, or crossing and passing 
everywhere ; fishermen throwing out their nets in all direc-_ 
tions; children and {grown-up people bathing and swim- 
ming, and rowing in little boats so small that I turned 
away my eyes fearful of seeing some of the smaller 

‘Be 
| 3 









* Every larger vessel has on its bow two large, inlaidespdiegtd 
eye-pupils, by means of which the Chinese fancy they wilt be - 
the more successful in making their way. Indifa: GandbiNatioi 
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lads, in their sports, fall overboard. Sometimes the 
caution is used of fastening hollow pumpkins or bladders 
filled with air to the backs of children from one to about 
six years old, to keep them from sinking, in the event of 
their falling over. 

All these manifold occupations of the people, this inces- 
sant animation, present pictures so original, that it is hardly 
possible to have an idea of them, except by observation or 
intuition. 

For the last few years it has been permitted to European 
women to enter and live in the factories of Canton; and I 
left the vessel without any fear. But I had to consider how to 
find my way to the house of M. Agassiz, to whom I had 
a letter of introduction. As I could not yet speak a single 
word of Chinese, I was obliged to have recourse to signs. 
I made the captain of the boat understand that I had no 
money with me, and that I wished him to go with me to 
the factory, when I would pay him his fare. He under- 
stood very soon what I wanted, took me there, the © 
Europeans whom we found there pointed out the house in 
question, and I was all right. 

When M. Agassiz saw me, and heard how I had made 
the voyage, and of my coming on foot from the vessel to 
his house, he was exceedingly surprised, and could scarcely 
believe that I had succeeded so far without loss or, injury. 
Now it was that I saw how venturesome it had been in me, 
as a woman, to pass the streets of Canton, only accom- 

anied by a Chinese. Such a thing had never occurred 
foie and M. Agassiz was of opinion that I was very 
fortunate in having escaped the greatest insults, or even 
stoning. In such a case my guide would, of course, have 
taken to his heels, and left me to my fate. 

I had observed, on my way from the vessel to the fae- 
tory, that all the people, young and old, were crying out 
and looking after me, pointing at me with their fingers, 
that people ran out of these shops, and that even I was fol- 
ot for some time by a largemob; the only resource was 
to put as good a face on the matter as possible. I pro- 
ceeded fearlessly, and perhaps on account of my manifest- 
ing no apprehension I got off safe. : 

i had intended not to stay long in Canton, and, since.the 
last war between the English an the Chinese, Europeans: 
must be cautious of appearingin public. Womenjaré held 
in greater detestation than men, as it is stated in one of the 
Chinese prophecies, that a woman shall, at some future 
time, conquer the Celestial Empire. I could not,therefore,:«... 
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expect to see much, and thought I would continue my jour- 
ney to the north of China, to the port of Tschang-hai, 
where I was told that I should have easier access to the 
upper classes of society. 

Fortunately, I made the acquaintance of a German, M. : 
von Carlowitz, who had already spent some years in Can- 
ton. He took an interest in me, and even offered to bem 
mentor, on condition that T waited till the European ma u, 
which was expected in a few days,* had arrived. At this 
period the minds of the merchants are in such a state of 
excitement of business, that they have no time to see to 
anything but their correspondence. I was therefore 
obliged not only to wait till the steam-vessel arrived, -but 
also till it had left again; in this state I waited aweek. I 
have to thank M. Agassiz that this interval was not 
tedious ; I was received with the greatest kindness and 
civility, and had, besides, an opportunity of getting ac- 
Seeger with the manner of living of the Europeans who 

d settled here. 

Few Europeans take their families out to China, but sel- 
dom to Canton, where women and children almost liye ina 
state of imprisonment, and are not at liberty to leave their 
houses but in a close sedan-chair. Besides, everything is 
so dear, that London is cheap in comparison. Asix-roomed _ 
house, with kitchen, p#ys an annual rent of from seven to 
eight hundred dollars (from 150/. to 2002.) ; every servant 

- Teceives from four to eight dollars per month ; sii servants 
from nine to ten dollars, as the Chinese only submit to serve 
uropeans for double wages. In addition to this, it iscus- 
tomary here to have a person for every particular service, 
which occasions the hire of a great many servants. 

A family of only four heads, is in want of at least 
twelve servants: in the first place, every member of the j 
family must have a servant exclusively for himself; then ) 












there is a cook, a nursery-maid, and several coolies, who 
are employed in the lower kind of work, as cleaning rooms 
and fetching wood and water, and so on. In spite of this — 
great number of servants, the attendance is often very, 
remiss, for if any one of them has gone out and his services | : 
are required, you must wait till he returns, as no one ser- 
vant will perform the work of another. eee 

The whole household is managed by the comprador,/a 
sort of steward. To his care all the Po ts frniture, tec 


Tes ha 
* The European mail only arrives once a mela idini National 
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&c., is especially left; he hires servants, provides their 
meals, looks after their other accommodations, and guaran- 
tees their honesty ; he deducts, however, for this trouble 
two dollars per month from their wages. He directs the 
purchases, and keeps the accounts for the kitchen, and of 
all expenses. 

In the morning, after a cup of tea, the European takes 
a cold bath. About nine o'clock comes breakfast—tea, 
bread, butter, fish, cutlets, &e. Then people go about 
their business till dinner, four o’clock. The dinner con- 
sists of soup, ¢ , Tice, roast meat, and also ragouts 
and puddings. "AIL the dishes, curry and rice excepted, 
are prepared in the English fashion, by Chinese cooks. 
The dessert is composed of cheese and fruits, as pine- 
apples, long-yen, mango, lytschiu, &c.; the latter the 
Chinese maintain to be the best in the world. It is of the 
size of a nut, with a brownish red somewhat warty shell, 
soft and tender pulp, and a black kernel. The long-yen is 
somewhat smaller, has also a soft and white ip, but 
tastes somewhat watery. I found neither of them very 
much to my taste. The pine-apples did not appear to me 
so sweet and aromatic as those of European hot-houses, 
but much larger. 

The drinks consist of Portuguese wine and English beer. 
Tce is offered with every liquor, being broken up small and 
wrapped in a cloth. 1t is a somewhat costly article, being 
brought from North America. In the evening tea is 
drunk. 

During meals a large punka gives coolness and air to the 
whole party. A punka is a frame ten or twelve feet lon 
and three feet high, covered with white Indian cotton, an 
suspended from the ceiling by wii. loops. A cord, like a 
bell pull, passes through the wall of a room into a neigh- 
bouring apartment or down to the ground floor. By 
means of this the servant draws the punka steadily to and 
fro, which produces a most agreeable current of air. 

Thus the living of the Europeans is very expensive, and 
the cost of a household may be set down as at least 
30,000 francs a year, a very large sum when it is con- 
sidered how little is.to be had for it; neither horse nor 
carriage, no places of amusement, or intercourse. The 
only amusement many gentlemen have is a boat, hired at 


the rate of seven dollars a month, or in walking iy the. 
little pleasure garden, which the Europeans settled in- 


Canton haye had laid out for recreation. It is opposite 
: ee 
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the factory, and girt in on three sides by walls; on the 
fourth side it is washed by the Pearl River. 

The Chinese people, on the other hand, live very mode- 
rately. With sixty cash a day (the twentieth of a dollar) 
a man can live extremely well. The wages are conse- 
quently very small; for instance, one can hire a boat for 
half a dollar a day, by which a family of six or more are 
often supported. The Chinese are indeed not very par- 
ticular in their choice of food; they eat dogs, cats, mice, 
and rats, the entrails of birds, the blood of each animal, 
and even, I was told, silk-worms, earth-worms, and cattle 
which have died. Their principal nourishment is rice, 
which not only seryes them as a dish, but also in lieu of 
bread. It is very cheap; the pikul (100 lbs. of Vienna, 
or 125 lbs. Hamburg) costing only about thirteen shil- 


lings. 

The dress of both sexes, among the common people, con- 
sists of wide hose and long upper garments, nt is remark- 
able for its boundless filth. The Chinaman is a foe to baths 
and washing. He wears no shirt, but carries his trowsers 
on him till they drop off in rags; the upper garment of 
the men reaches to the knee, that of the women somewhat 
lower; it is made of nankeen or silk of a dark blue, 
brown, or black colour. During cold weather they draw 
a summer petticoat over the other garments, and draw the 
drapery together by sashes. But during the great heat 
they allow it to hang loose about the body. 

The men shave the head except a small patch at the 
back of the head, where the hair is assiduously cultivated 
and plaited into a tail. The stronger and longer the tail 
the gered the pride of the owner. Hence false hair and 
black ribbon are often plaited in till the tail reaches to the 
very ankles. During work it is twisted round the neck, 
-but on going into a room it is carefully let down, as it 
would be against all etiquette and politeness to appear 
with a twisted-up tail. e women wear all their hair. 
They comb it back from the forehead, plait, and stick it 
up on the head. This takes a ete deal of time, but 
such a dressing often lasts a week. Men and women 
partly without any head-dress, or they wear hats of thin 

amboo, often three feet across. These protect them from 
ae and rain, and = indestructible. | Bae 
feet are covered with sewed stockings, andsshdes-ofy 

black silk or woollen stuff. The soles of the shoes, 2 A 
an inch thick, are of thick pap or felt, several thicknesses 
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being fastened together. The lower class go without any- 
thing on their feet. 

The houses of the lower class, poor barracks, are built of 
tiles or wood. The interior is miserably furnished. A 
bad table, a few chairs, two or three bamboo mats, small 
wooden stools for the head, and old coverlids, form the 
whole furniture ; a few flower-pots being never absent. 

The cheapest kind of dwelling is that in the boats. The 
husband goes to land to his work, and the wife tries to earn 
something extra by carrying passengers on trips, or across 
the water. One-half of the boat belongs to the family, and 
the other half to the crown, and although the space is 
extremely small, the boat being scarcely twenty-five feet 
long, yet the greatest cleanliness and order prevail, as 
everything is scoured and washed each morning. Every 
little spot is sedulously made use of; there is even space 
for a tiny house often. During the day the boiling and 
washing go on, and there is no lack of little FP ed 
but the lessee is not in the slightest degree inconvenienced. 
No disgusting view presents itself to him, and he seldom 
hears the cry of one of the poor children, While the 
mother labours at the oar she carries her youngest child on 
her back. The grown-up children often bear the same bur- 
dens, and spring and jump about with them without payin 
the least attention. i hen saw with pain the little hea 
of a new-born child thrown from one side to the other by 
every leap its bearer took, or exposed to the burning sun 
so that it could scarcely open its eyes. Of the poverty 
Be scant of a Chinese family it is difficult to give a correct 
idea. 

The Chinese are accused of deserting many of their new- 
born or weakly children. They are said to suffocate them 
either directly after birth, or to throw them into the river, or 
to expose them in the streets. The last is the most cruel of 
all, as there are a vast number of Bee ped unowned dogs, 
who fall ravenously on such prey. is perhaps generally 
happens with girls, for as to the boys, each family thinks 
itself happy in having any, it being their duty to support 
their parents in their old age; nay, in case the father dies 
the eldest son must take his place, and support his bro- 
thers and sisters, they being in turn bound to obey him 
unconditionally, and show him the highest respect on al 
points. These laws are regularly insisted on, and every 
one acting against them is punished with death. mefieel f 

The Chinese look on it as an honoar to be a grandfather, 





and to make this superiority visible, every such happy 
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man wears a moustache. These grey spare little beards a 


strike the eye more, as no beards are seen among the 
younger men at all. 2 

-Fcan only allude to a few other Chinese manners and 
customs, as it is almost impossible to become acquainted 
with them. I took every pains to see as much as possible, 
made advantage of every opportunity, and wrote down truly 
what I had seen. eg 

One morning on going out I met more than fifteen crimi- 
nals, who were all confined in the wooden cage (can-gue), 
and carried about the streets. This cage consists of two large 
pieces of wood fitting into one another, and having one to 
three openings, through which according to the severity of 
the offence, the head, and one or both hands are thrust. One 
of these blocks weighs from fifty to one hundred pounds, 
and presses so heavily on the shoulders and armpits that 
the poor wretch cannot feed himself, but must wait till 
some compassionate soul gives him his food. This confine- 
ment is inflicted from a few days up to several months; in 
the latter cases the criminal almost always perishes. . 

Another punishment is beating with bamboo canes, 
which, when it is directed upon the more tender parts of 
the body, generally carries off the victim with the fifteenth 
blow from this scene of trouble. Further punishments, 
in no way inferior to those of the Christian Tnquisi- 
tion, are flaying, crashing limbs, tearing the tendons 
out of the feet. The capital punishments appear mild in 
comparison: they. consist of strangling aid beheading, 
though I was told that, in a few extreme cases sawing in 
two, and starving to death were still had recourse to. 
In the former case, the poor victim is squeezed between 
two boards and sawed in two from above downwards ; in 
the latter he is buried in the earth up to the neck, and 
left to die of hunger, or he is fixed in the wooden cage and 
less and less nourishment being given every day, till at last 
he only received a few grains of rice. Despite the severity 
and cruelty of the punishments, there are said to be people 
ready to suffer them, and even death, for payment. 

In 1846 four thousand persons were beheaded in Canton. 
Certainly these were criminals of two provinces counting 
nearly nine millions of inhabitants; but yet the number is 
frightful. Can the number of criminals have re been. 
so eae 3 is death so lightly awarded; or are ‘both the 
case . a 

~ Lonece accidentally came to the place of execution 




















to my great horror saw a row of bloody heads exposed on... 
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as poles. The relations can take away and bury the 
odies. 

There are several religions in China ; the most widely 
spread being Buddhism. Itis both idolatrous and supersti- 
tious, and is generally the religion of the lower clouboas 
The most natural is the religion of the wise Con-fut-zee, 
which is also the religion. of the court, the officials, the 
learned, and the educated classes. 

The population of China consists of several widely differ- 
ent races, the characteristics of which unfortunately I 
cannot give, as my stay in China was so short. The persons 
I saw in Canton, Hong Kong, and Macao were of middle 
size. The complexions differ according to occupation. The 
countryman and the porter are well sunburnt; the rich 
man and the educated lady are white. The visage is flat- 
tened and ugly ; the eyes narrow, slanting, and far apart ; 
the nose is ‘ison and the mouth large. The fingers of 
some are unusually long and lean. Only the rich (of both 
sexes) allow their nails to grow extremely long, in proof 
that they are not like the poor, compelled to work for their 
bread. ‘These aristocratic nails are generally half an inch 
long; on one man alone I saw them a good inch long on 
the left hand only.. He could not raise any flat body with- 
= spreading the hand on it and grasping it between his 

gers. 

The women in the upper classes are mostly disposed to 
corpulence, a property which is highly prized here, not only 
by the females, but also by the male sex. 

Although I had heard much of the small feet of the 
Chinese women, I was still perfectly amazed when I saw 
them. Through the contrivance of a missionary’s lady, 
Madame Balt, I succeeded in seeing one of these feet 
naked. The four smaller toes were bent under the sole of 
the foot, pressed close against, and apparently adhering to 
it, the great toe alone growing unimpeded. The fore-part 
of the foot was so braced together with strong broad bands 
that instead of spreading out sideways or lengthways, it 
rose up and joined the channel of the foot; so that instead 
of an ankle there was a thick lump attached to the leg. 
The under surface was scarcely four inches long, and one 
inch and a half wide. The foot is constantly enveloped in 
white linen or silk bound round with strong ribbons,/and 
set in a neat shoe with a high heel. _ res} 

To my astonishment these mutilated creatures -ap-— 
proached us broad-footed beings very nimbly, except tha 
bs) Bde es like geese. They even mount a stau 

i ‘out the aid ofa stick, Se : a e forthe ieee 
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From this Chinese embellishment only the poorest girls 
are exempt, that is those who live in boats. In the 
upper families they are all exposed to it; in the middling 

sses, only the first-born daughters. The value of the 
bride is decided by the smallness of her feet. 

This mutilation is not practised on the new-born child, 

' but at the end of the first or even the third year. After 
the operation the foot is not cramped in an iron shoe, as 
many have maintained, but only bound firmly up. 

According to his religion aChinese can have several wives; 
but in this respect they are far behind the Mahometans. 
The richest have seldom more than six to twelve wives; 
the poor content themselves with one. 

In Canton I visited as much as possible the workshops 
of different artists. My first visit was to the principal 

inters, and I must confess that the vividness and splen- 

our of their colours struck me. This is attributed princi- 
pally to the rice paper on which they paint, and which is 
of remarkable fineness and milk-white. 

The works on linen or ivory differ, in respect to the 
colours, very little from those of European artists, but all 
the more in reference to composition and perspective, in 
which the Chinese are only in leading strings. This is 
especially the case with the perspective. The figures or 
bis eve im the background vie in bulk and vivacity of 
colour with those in the foreground, while rivers and seas 
often usurp the place of the clouds. On the other hand, 
they copy* very well, and even draw portraits. I saw 
some so exactly hit and drawn, so splendidly coloured, 
er good European artists need not have been ashamed of 

em. 


The Chinese are remarkably skilled in carving in ivory, 
tortoise-shell, and wood. Among the works in black fine 
lacker, with gilt figures especially, objects are often seen 
which might ornament any cabinet of treasures. I saw 
small ladies’ work-tables, valued at 600 dollars. Equally 
remarkable are the baskets, carpets, &c., which they pre- 
pare from bamboo. 

Their = and silver work is much less valuable, being 
mostly clumsy and tasteless. In the fabrication of por- 
> corm _ ee a ieee name. Their work is 

inguished as we! its as its transparency.. 
Vases and other Spices four feet high, are ew Ho 









squares, 





* When copying a pictate, they divide it, like out. artists, into. 
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neither dips nor transparent; but the cups and smaller 
ware are distinguished by a fineness and translucency only 
to be equalled by that of glass. The colours of the paint- 
ings are yery vivid, but the designs are stiff and bad. 

found them unequalled in the preparation of silks and ~- 
erape cloths; the last are far to be preferred in point of 
beauty, taste, and thickness, to the English and French. 

Music is in such an elementary state that the good Chi- 
nese are herein nearly to be compared with savages. There 
is no want of instruments, but a sad lack of skill in usin, 
them. They have violins, guitars, lutes (all played wi 
strings or wires), dulcimers, wind instruments, drums, 
kettle-drums, and cymbals ; but they know nothing of com- 

osition or execution. They scrape, scratch, and beat - ~ 
ir instruments in such a way, that they only produce a 
most hideous jangle. In my excursions on the Pearl 
River, I frequently had anopportunity of hearing some 
* these artistic performances in the mandarin and flower- 
oats. 

In cheating they are more skilful, and would certainly 
outwit any European. They have no sense of honour; 
if their rascality be detected, they only say, ‘Oh! he was 
more skilful or sly than I was.” I was told that in selling 
live animals, the value of which is regulated by their 
weight, they force them to swallow stones or large uan- 
tities of water, and they dress up dead fowls so skilfully as 
to make them look quite fat and fresh. 

But not only are the common people so bad and deceitful ; 
these fine qualities extend also to the highest officials. Thus 
it is known that there are nowhere more pirates.than in the 
Chinese seas, and especially in the vicinity of Canton, and 
yet nothing is done to punish or drive them away, as the 
mandarins do not find it below their dignity to traflic 
secretly with them. e 

Thus the opium trade is forbidden, but yet so much is 
smuggled in every year, that this import will soon surpass 
the export of tea**° The merchants arrange with the offi- 
cers and mandarins, a sum is fixed for each pikul, and not 
unfrequently the mandarin brings the whole to shore under 
his own flag. * 

Thus also, on one of the islands near Hong Kong, there 
is an extensive coining establishment, which works quite. 
undisturbed, as it pays tribute to the officers and. aman- 


bend 
. ad 4 
® The pikul of unprepared opium costs 600 dollariy.. 
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darins. A short time ago, a pirate-ship which had ventured a 


too near Canton, was shot and sunk, the crew were lost, and 
the leader taken prisoner. The pirate society, in a letter, 
begged that he might be set free, and in case of refusal, — 
threatened to set large forests on fire. Every one was con- 
vinced that a large sum of monéy was added to this threat- 
ening missive, as a short time after it was bruited about 
that the criminal had escaped. 

In Canton a case occurred which gave me the greatest 
anxiety, and fully proved the weakness or ill-will of the 
Chinese Governmeut. 3 

On the 8th of August M. Agassiz went with a friend 
to Whampoa, but intended to return in the evening. I 


*- remained alone in the house with the Chinese servants, 


M. Agassiz did not come, till at last, towards one in the 
morning, I suddenly heard loud voices and aloud knocking 
at the house door. At first I thought it was M. Agassiz, 
and wondered much at his noisy return, but I soon per- 
ceived that the voice was not in our house, but in that 
opposite. Such a mistake is easily committed, as the 
houses are quite near, and the windows are open night and 
day. Iheard them calling out, “Get up, dress ;” and then 
ain between, “It is frightfal, horrible! My God! when 
did it happen?” Isprang out of bed, and threw a gown 
over me, thinking either a fire or a revolt* must have 
broken out. Serene 

As I saw a gentleman at one of the windows near, I 
called -to him, an: begged him to tell me what it was. He 
recounted to me in haste that two of his friends proceeding 
past Whampoa on their way to Hong Kong, had been at- 
tacked by pirates, and the one killed and the other wounded. 
He then immediately left the window, so that I could not 
learn the name of the unfortunate person, and passed the 
whole night in alarm lest this fearful crime had been com- 
mitted on M. Agassiz. Luckily this was not the case, 
for he came back at five o'clock. 

I now learnt that the victim was a M. Vauchée, a 
Swiss, who had spent many an evening with us. On the 
very day of his departure I saw him, at our neighbour's, 
when all was bright and cheerful, and songs and quartets 





* This was looked for every day, and the people anhounced. 


‘that on the 12th or 13th of August, at latest, a revolu tion»Wwould: 


break out, which would cost all the Europeans their lives.~ Let 
the reader imagine my position. I was quite alone, 


rounded by Chinese. 
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were sung till eight in the evening. At nine he went to 
the boat, set off at ten, and a quarter of an hour after, 
amongst thousands of shampans and other vessels, he met 
his luckless end. 

He intended to go to Hong Kong, and thence to take 
ship to Shanghai.* He carried Swiss watches to the value 
of 40,000 francs, and told his friends how carefully he had 
packed them up, without even his servant ever having seen 
them. But this appeared not to have been the case, and 
as the pirates have spies in every house among the servants, 
they were but too well informed of all. 

Duss g my stay at Canton the house of a European was 
destroyed by the people because it stood on ground not 
yet inhabited, although it legally could be, by Europeans. — 

Seldom did a day pass by without our hearing of up- 
roars and violence, and people lived in continual anxiety, 
especially as the report was spread abroad of a revolution 
being in preparation, in which all the Europeans were to 
be massacred. Many of the merchants were prepared for 
instant flight, and in most of the offices muskets, pistols, 


and sabres were arranged in the most tasteful order. . 


Luckily the time appointed for the outbreak passed by 
without the people fulfilling their threat. 

The Chinese are in the highest degree cowardly; they 
talk largely when they are sure of coming tono harm, as, 
for instance, in stoning or even killing single persons. But 
where they may count upon resistance, they are sure to 
make no attack. I believe a dozen good European soldiers 
would put a hundred of the Chinese to flight. Inever saw 
a more cowardly, false, and cruel people than the Chinese. 
One proof amongst others is, that their greatest pleasure 
consists in torturing animals. 

Notwithstanding the unfayourable disposition of the 
people, I ventured on several excursions. M. Carlowitz 
was kind and patient enough to accompany me every- 
where, and exposed himself on my: account to many dan- 
gers. He bore it patiently when the people rushed after 
us, and openly vented their wrath at the boldness of the 
European woman, who showed herself in public. By means 
of the trouble he took, I saw more than ever a woman had 
seen in China. 


Our first excursion was to the renowned temple -of, 


Honan, said to be one of the finest in China. BE 


* One of the new harbours opened to the English in. 1842s: «. 
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The temple, with its extensive outbuildings and large 
gardens, is surrounded by a wall. The visitor enters by an 
outer court, at the end of which a colossal portal leads to 
an inner court. Under the arch of this portal are placed 
two war-gods, each eighteen feet high, in a threatening 
position, and with fearfully-contorted visages. They are 
to Sao against the entry of evil spirits. A second 
similar portal, under which the four celestial kings are 
placed, leads to the innermost court, in which stands the 
chief temple. The interior of this temple is 100 feet long 
and equally broad. The flat roof, from which hung a mass 
of glass lustres, lamps, artificial flowers, and coloured silk 
ribbons, rests on rows of wooden pillars. Several statues, 
altars, flower and incense vases, candelabra, candlesticks, 
and other ornaments, involuntarily remind one of the 
tricking out of a Catholic church. 

In the foreground stand three altars, behind these three 
statues representing the god Buddha in his three forms, 
representing the past, the present, and the future. The 
figures are colossal, and in a sitting posture. 

It happened there was service as we visited the temple. 
It was a kind of service for the dead, which a mandarin 
had ordered for his defunct spouse. At the altars right 
and left stood the priests, whose garments and even cere- 
monies were also like those of the Catholic priests. At the 
middle altar stood the mandarin devoutly praying, while 
two servants fanned him with large fans.* He frequentl 
kissed the ground, and each time took three pastiles, whic 
he raised up aloft and gave to a priest, who placed them, 
without being lighted, before one of the Buddha statues. 
The choir was composed of three men, one of whom scraped 
on a stringed instrument, whilst the second beat a metal 
ball, and the third blew on a fiute. 

+ Besides this chief temple, there are different halls and 
small temples, decked out with statues of gods. Espe- 
cial reverence is shown to the twenty-four gods of Com- 
passion and to Kwangfootse, a demi-god of war. Of the 





v 


* His clothing consisted of a wide upper garment reaching to 
the knee, and provided with open fluttering sleeves; under=this 
was seen white silk breeches. The over-coat was of lively colours 
and bizarre pattern. On the breast he had two birds ag marks of 
his rank, with a. necklace of precious stones. His boots. of black 
silk were bowed and pointed in front. On his head he wis 
Yelyet hat of a conical shape, with a gold button, 
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first, some have four, six, or even eight arms. All the 
gods, Buddha not excepted, are of wood gilt, and mostly _ 
painted in loud colours. 

In the Temple of Compassion a disagreeable adventure 
had nearly befallen us. A priest or bonze handed us 
little incense tapers, which we were to light and place 
before his godhead. M. von Carlowitz and I had the tapers 
already in our hands, and would have gladly shown hi 
this civility, but the American missionary, who accompanied 
us, would not allow it. He tore the tapers out of our 
hands, and angrily gave them back to the priest, declaring 
such an act to be idolatry. The priest took the matter 
very seriously up, immediately closed the doors, and called 
up his comrades, who soon poured in from all sides, abused 
and shrieked at us, and had nearly fallen upon us. It 
was only with a great deal of trouble that we gained the 
door, and thus escaped from danger. 

After this row our guide accompanied us to the abode 
of the holy pigs !* A fine stone hall is granted them for 
a house; but these singular saints, in spite of all the care 
spent upon them, give out so abominable an odour that 
one can only approach them by holding the nose. They 
are well cared for {and fed till a natural death calls them 
to a better life. At present, there was only one pair of 
these fortunates; their number seldom exceeds three 

air. 

y The dwelling of a bonze adjoining pleased me more than 
this holy place. It only consisted of a sitting and bed- 
room, but the arrangement was convenient and pretty. 
In the sitting-room the walls were ornamented with carved 
woodwork, the furniture ancient and elegantly worked; . 
at the farthest side stood a small altar, and the floor was 
covered with large stone flags. : 

Here we found an opium eater. He was lying on the 
ground stretched on a mat, and at his side was a teacup, 
some fruits, a little lamp, and several pipes, the jhe 
of which were not bigger than thimbles, and out of one of 
which he was then inhaling the intoxicating vapour. (It 
is said there are in China smokers who consume daily 
twenty to thirty grains of opium.) As on our entry, he 





* The reader must know that this beast is extremely sacred” 
with the Chinese—not so sacred, however, but that they eat it 
with a very good appetite. The holy, like the unhallowed 
Chinese pigs, are small, very short-legged, of a greyish colour, 
and very long snout. < indira- Gandhi Natt 
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was not yet in a state of unconsciousness. He raised him- 
self slowly up, laid the pipe aside, and dragged himself to 
a chair. His eyes were staring, and deathly paleness over- 
spread his face. It was a most sad and pitiable view. _ 

As a conclusion we were conducted to a garden in which 
the bonzes are burnt after death—a special distinction, 
for other people are only buried. A simple mausoleum, 
perhaps from thirty to forty feet square, and some private 
monuments are there isto see. Neither the one nor 
the other are handsome, and they consist of-quite simple 
masonry. In the former the bones of the burnt are pre- 
served, and in the latter are buried rich Chinese, whose 
heirs pay well to have such a place. Not far off is seen a 
small tower, eight feet wide and eighteen high; in the 
floor is a small hollow where a fire is made; over this 
hollow stands the arm-chair to which the corpse is tied in 
full dress. Round about wood and dried rice are laid: 
this is set on fire and the doors closed. An hour after 
the doors are opened, the ashes strewed about the town ; 
but the bones are preserved till the opening of the mauso- 
leum, which only takes place once a year. 

One peculiarity of this garden is the beautiful water 
rose or lotus flower (Nymphea Nelumbo) of which China 
is the real fatherland. So fond are the Chinese of this 
flower that they dig ponds for it in every garden. The 
flower is about six inches in diameter, and usually of a 
white colour, very seldom a pale pink; the seeds are 
hazel-nuts in size and taste; the roots, when cooked, are 
said to be like artichokes. 

In the Honan temple live more than a hundred bonzes, 
who are not distinguishable in their household dress from the 
common Chinese, being only known by their close-shaved 
heads. Neither these nor any other priests are said to 
enjoy the least respect among the ple. 

ursecond excursion wasto the Halt way Bade so called 
by the English because it lies half-way between Canton 
and Whampoa. We went there by the Pearl River. The 
pagoda stands on a small mound near a village in the 
midst of a rice fields. It has nine stories, and is 170 
feet high. Its circumference is not great, and almost the 


same up to the top, so that it has the appearance of a 
tower. This pagoda, itis said, is considered one of théemore 


a 


renowned ones of China, but it has for along time 
used. Inside it is quite empty ; neither statues leror= 
naments, and no ceiling hindered the view from rising to 
summit of the building. Externally, small galleries ’ ; 
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out balustrades surround each story, and abrupt steps 
difficult to climb lead fromthem. These galleries project- 
ing, havea very fine effect, as they are skilfully composed 
of coloured tiles inlaid with variegated plates of clay. 
The points of them, turned sharply out, lie in rows above 
one another, so that each point rises four inches above the 
other. Seen from a distance, this looks like work half 
broken through, and from the fine colours and the beauty 
of those small tiles, one might take the whole mass to be 
porcelain. 

While we examined the pagoda the villagers had 
assembled round us, and as the good people behaved very 
sd we took up the idea of visiting their little village. 

e found small houses, or rather huts, composed of bricks, 
which, except their flat roofs, present no peculiarity. Above 
the room there was no ceiling ; one could see to the roof; 
the floor was earth trodden hard, and the partitions con- 
sisted in part of bamboo mats. Of furniture there was 
little, and everything was dirty. In the middle of the vil- 
lage stood small temples, and before the half-god burnt 
some dull little lamps. : 

T was most astonished at the quantity of feathered bipeds 
both in and outside the huts. It required great care to 
avoid treading on the brood. The young are here, as in 
Egypt, hatched by artificial warmth. 

‘When we returned from the village to the pagoda we 
saw two shampans land, from which sprang several brown 
half-naked and armed men, who hastened through the 
rice fields direct to us. We thought they were pirates, 
and awaited the result in some anxiety. If they were 
really pirates we were lost without a chance, for here, far 
from Canton, surrounded only by Chinese, who would 
have lent them good aid, it would have been’ doubtless 
easy for them to have mastered us, and hence no thought 
of safety or escape presented itself. 

In the meantime they came near, and the leader pre- 
sented himself, in broken English, as the captain of a 
Siamese ship-of-war.’ He told us that he had only lately 
arrived, and had brought the Governor of Bangkok, who 
had gone on by land to Pekin. Our anxiety gradually 
gave way, and we accepted the friendly invitation of the 
captain to stop and see his ship on our return. He} joined 
us in the boat, conducted us to the ship, and showed_ts 
everything himself. But the view was not very tempting. 
The men looked rude and savage, and were all ragged and 
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dirty ; so that one could not tell officers from sailors. It 
had twelve guns and sixty-eight men. : 

The captain regaled us with Portuguese wine and Eng- 
lish beer, and we arrived home late. 5 

The furthest excursion we can make from Canton is 
twenty miles up the Pearl River. M. Agassiz was so 
kind as to procure me this excursion. He hired a hand- 
some boat, provided it well with food and drink, and re- 
quested a missionary, who had made this journey, 
to accompany M. Carlowitz and me. On journeys in 
China the society of a missionary is the safest escort. 
These gentlemen speak the language, make themselves 
acquainted little by little with the people, and traverse the 
neighbourhood unmolested. 

About a week before our party took place, some young 

ple had also attempted it, but they were compelled by 

e from one of the forts to turn back when half way. 
When we arrived near this fortress our men would not go 
on till we almost forced them. We were then fired upon, 
but luckily not till we had almost passed the fort ; we thus 
escaped the danger, and continued our journey without 
further disturbance, landed at several villages, entered the 
so-called Lord’s Pagoda, and saw everything famously. 
The country was charming, and displayed great plains, with 
rice, sugar, and tea plantations; beautiful groups of trees, 
fair hills, and high mountains in the distance. On the slopes 
of the hills we saw several tombs, marked by simple 
standing stones. 

The Lord’s Pagoda consists of three stories, the to 
haying painted eaves, and being distinguished by its outwar 
sculpture. It has no galleries outside, but round each 
story arises.a threefold wreath of flowers. In the first and 
second story, which had extremely narrow steps, are 
small altars with carved figures of gods, They would not 
let us go into the third story, under the pretext that there 
was nothing to see. The villages we visited were more or 
less like that we had seen near the Half-way Pagoda. 

On this journey I had an opportunity of observing the 
way in which the missionaries get rid of their religious 

“books. The one who was so kind as to accompany us made 
use of the journey to sow some good seed among the 
people. He packed up 500 small pamphlets in our boatyand 
whenever another neared us, which happened pri y fre= 
quently, he bent as far forwards as he could, held up hall 
a dozen of these books, and shouted and roared. to the — 
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people to come and take them. If they did not come to 
us he went direct to them, and the missionary favoured 
them with his pamphlets in dozens, and was already in 
raptures over the blessed working they were sure to have, 

Tt was still worse when we went into a village. Here 
the servant had to carry a complete pack after us; we were 
surrounded by the curious, and the books were as soon 
distributed. i 

Every Chinese took what was offered him, it cost no- 
thing, and if he could not read (the books were in the . 
Chinese language), he had at least got some paper. Our 
missionary returned home, his soul filled with joy. What 
a glorious report for the Missionary Society, what shining 
articles for the religious newspaper ! 

Three months after, six young Englishmen made this 
tour on the Pearl River; they also stopped at one of the 

illages, and went among the country people: but alas! 
they all fell victims to the fanaticism of the Chinese, being 
murdered in the most horrible manner. 

Of the greater excursions there now only remained a 
run round the walls of Canton.* This wish also was soon 
gratified, for the good missionary offered himself as a gui 
to M. Carlowitz and me, but under the condition that I dis- 
guised myself. Till now no woman attempted this step, 
and he thought, in my clothes, I ought not to risk it. I 
therefore took to man’s dress, and one morning early 1 
went on my way. 

Along we went through narrow streets paved with 
broad stones. At every house we saw, in some sort of a 
niche, little altars, one or two feet high, before which, as it 
was early in the morning, burned little night lamps. An 
enormous quantity of oil is consumed for this useless reli- 
gious observance. By-and-by the shops were opened. They 
were pretty halls, the fore walls being taken out. The 
wares are strewed partly in open divided boxes, partly 
spread on tables, behind which the Chinese sit and work, 

om one end of the hall a narrow staircase leads to the 
upper story of the merchant’s dwelling. 

Here also, as in Turkish towns, exists the arrangement 





* The town is nine English miles in circumference. It is the 
seat of a viceroy, and is divided into the Chinese and the Tartar_ 
town, separated by walls. The population of the town is, 
at 400,000 souls, that in the boats and shampans at 60,000;-and © 
that of the environs of Canton at 200,000. The numberof Euro- 
_peans here is about 200. 
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that each business has its separate street, so that in one 
are only seen glass, in another silks. In the streets where 
the doctors dwell they are all apothecaries, as the physi- 
cians attend to this branch at the same time. Provisions 
also, which are mostly elegantly laid out, have their own 
street. Between the houses stand small temples, not 
distinguishable in style from the other buildings. The 
gods, also, only dwell in the ground floor, the common people 
in the upper stories. : ‘ 

The throng in the streets is surprisingly great, especially 
in those where the provisions lie exposed. Women and 
girls of the lower class go about for what they want the 
same as in Europe. They all appeared unveiled, and some 
of them waddled like geese, for, as I have already re- 
marked, it is customary with every class of the people to 
cripple the feet. The crush is increased by the many 

rovision-bearers, who traverse the streets’ with great 
taakets full of provisions, now shouting out their wares, 
now ordering the people out of the way. The sedans, 
also, in which the rich and upper classes are carried, not 
unfrequently choke up the whole width of a street, and 
stop the tide of busy people. The most disgusting are the 
countless bearers of inodorieties in great tubs, whom 
one meets at every step. 

Be it known, ‘that perhaps no people on the face of 
the earth equal the Chinese in patient industry: none so 
carefully plant and make use of every little spot of earth. 
As they have very little cattle, and consequently not much 
manure, they seek for it from other sources, and thence 
their careful looking after the excrements of living beings. 

All these little streets are so built on to the town wall 
that we have gone long about without seeing them. Un- 
important doors, or posterns, closed at night, lead to the 
inner town, which no stranger is allowed to tread. 

It is said that many sailors and other strangers have in 
their rambles passed by these posterns into the interior of 
the town, and only discovered their mistake when the 
people began to pelt them with stones, 

After we had gone at least two miles, continually squeez-— 
ing ourselves through narrow streets, we arrived in the 
open ground. Here we had a complete view of the town 
walls, and from a small hill near the walla tolerably good. 
view over the town. The wall is about sixty feet high; and. 
in most places grown oyer with ‘grass, creepers, and’ 
so that it is like a splendid living garden wall. The 
looks like a chaos of small houses, among which are some 
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single trees. Neither fine streets nor squares, nor dis- 
tinguished buildings, nor temples nor pagodas charmed our 
view. One single pagoda, five stories St reminded us of 
China’s architecture. : 

The way led over unfruitful hilly land, but well-kept 
meadows and fields. Many of the hills serve as burying- 
places, and are covered over with small mounds of earth, 
on which lean stone flags, two feet high, of unhewn stone. 
Many of them bear inscriptions. Family vaults also lie 
about, dug in the hills, and surrounded with low walls, in 
the form of a horse-shoe: the mouths of the graves are 
also. walled up. 

But the Chinese do not bury all their dead; they have 
another and very peculiar way of preserving them, that is, 
in small halls, consisting of two walls and a roof, and open 
on both sides. Here two, or at most four, coffins are placed 
on wooden benches, two feet high. The coffins are mostly 
formed of hollowed out boughs of trees. 

This ew and others we passed were all very animated, 
but looked very poor and unclean. At the entrance into 
ney streets and squares we had to hold our noses, and we 
would also have very often gladly shut our eyes against 
the view of disgusting sick people, whose bodies were 
covered with skin eruptions, sores, and boils. 

In all parts I saw a quantity of poultry and swine, but 
not more than three horses and one buffalo or cow, both of 
avery small race. 

Nearly at the end of our wanderings we met a funeral 
rocession. A hideous music announced something pecu- 
iar ; but there was very little time to see and get out of the 

way, for the train came on in hot haste, as if in full flight. 
First came the noble musicians, then came some Chinese, 
after them two sedans, with bearers, and a hollowed out 
trunk of a tree, to represent the coffin, was carried hung 
from a pole, and, as a conclusion, some priests and people. 

The head priest had on a dress of white,* with three 
points. The people who followed (only men) wore a white 
scrap, either round the arm or the head. 

I was so fortunate as to be able to see some of the sum- _ 
mer palaces and gardens of the head people. The principal 
is that of the mandarin Howqua. The house is of con- 
siderable size, of one story, and provided with vety wide 
noble terraces. The windows, too, opened inwards, and the 
roof was like the European, only much flatter. Phe most 
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extravagant roofs, with so many corners and points, 
with the little inlaid coloured tiles and slates, are seen 
here only in the temples, pleasure, and summer-houses, 
not in the large dwellings. At the entrance were painted 
two gods, who were to bar the door against the entrance 
of every evil spirit. é 

The front of the house consists of several reception 
rooms without front walls.* In the ground story neat 
flower-gardens attach themselves directly to it; on the 
first story grand terraces, also adorned with flowers, 
afford beautitul views of the animated river, the charming 
country round, and the masses of houses lying in different 
parts round Canton. ; 

Pretty little cabinets surrounded the halls, from which 
they were separated only by transparent baths, often 
covered with the most beautiful pictures. Among these 
are particularly those of bamboo, which are fine and deli- 
cate like veils, and covered with painted flowers or skilfully 
written aphorisms. 

An immense quantity of chairs and many canopies 
stood near the walls, leading one to suppose that the 
Chinese are accustomed to large societies. ‘There were 
also arm-chairs skilfully carved out of one piece of wood, 
some the seats of which consisted of fine slabs of marble, 
and others again of coloured clay or porcelain. Of 
European furniture we only saw handsome mirrors, time- 
pieces, vases, tablets of Florentine mosaic, or variegated 
marble. The number of lamps and lanterns which ung 
from the ceiling was astounding. They were of glass an 
paper, and set with beads, fringes, and tassels. On the 
walls, also, there was no lack of lamps, and when fully 
lighted, these apartments must yield a fairy view. 

As we had been so lucky as to reach this house with- 
out being stoned, this encouraged us to go to Howqua’s 
great fancy gardens, about three quarters of a mile distant 
from the house, and on the borders of a canal of the Pearl 
River. We had scarcely entered the canal before our 

eople again wished to turn, as they saw a mandarin-ship 
ying there, with all flags flying, a sign that the mandarin 
was there. The boatmen did not wish to risk taking us 
Europeans past, as they feared being called to account or 
stoned by the people. “We would not let them turm back, 
and went close past the mandarin’s ship, landed, and quietly 
ee 
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Went on our wanderings. We soon had a great crowd of 
people after us. They pushed children against us to rouse 
our temper, but we armed ourselves with patience, went 
quietly on, and reached the garden, the doors of which 
were immediately closed behind us. 

The garden was in perfectly good order, but by no 
means in good taste; on all sides stood summer-houses, 
lnosks, bridges, &c., and all the roads and places were 
bordered with large and small pots, in which grew flowers 
and dwarfed trees of all kinds. 

In dwarfing, or rather crippling trees, the Chinese are 
complete masters. Many of these growths hardly reach 
two feet in height. These dwarf trees are great fayourites, 
and in gardens are preferred to the most beautiful and 
shady flowers. Tasteful these Lilliputian alleys cannot be 
called; but it is wonderful to see how full they are, and 
what beautiful fruits the tiny branches bear. 

Together with these we also found figures of all 
kinds, as ships, birds, fishes, pagodas, formed of foliage ; 
in the heads of the animals, eggs, painted in front with 
black stars, and representing eyes. 

There was no want of separate pieces of rock and groups 
of rocks, which were set with aes little figures, 
and animals ; these can be changed at will to form different 
groups. This is said to be a favourite pastime of the 
Chinese ladies. Another no less favourite amusement, 
as well for gentlemen as for ladies, is flying kites; they 
can sit hours and watch one of these paper monsters. The 
gardens of all the principal Chinese contain, for this pur- 
pose, large open meadows. 

There was no want of running water or ponds, but we 
saw no water-works. 

As we had been so successful this day, M. von Carlowitz 
roposed to me to visit also the garden of the mandarin 
untingqua. This visit interested me the more as a steamer 

was being built there by Chinese, at the order of the man- 
darin. ‘The mandarin has resided thirteen years in North 
America. 

The work had proceeded so far that in a short time the 
ship would be ready to launch. The master showed his 
work with great pleasure, and was visibly rejoiced to hear 
his praise from our mouths. He laid especial value onmhis 
knowledge of English, for when M. von Carlowitz spe 
to him in Chinese he answered in English, and re si 
us to continue in that language. The machinery-did= 
seem to be made with Chinese neatness, and the 
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seemed much too large for the small ship. Neither I not 
my companions would have had courage to have made the : 
trial voyage. : 

The mandarin who had the ship built had gone to Pekin 
to get as reward a button,* for at his word the first Chinese 
steam-ship was to glide from the stocks. The architect 
will probably have to console himself with the conscious- 
ness of his skill. 

From the dockyard we went to the garden, which was 
very large, but sally neglected. There were neither alleys, 
rocks, nor figures, only a tiresome string of pleasure- 
houses, bridges, galleries, little temples, and Aske ; 

The dwelling-house consists of a great hall and several 
small apartments. The inner and outer walls are orna- 
mented with carved wood-work, and the roof richly 
painted and worked. 2 

In the large hall, plays and other games are occasionally 
given to divert the ladies, whose amusemenis are quite 
restricted to their houses and gardens.t The latter can 
only be visited by strangers in the absence of the ladies. 

In these gardens were kept several peacocks, sets of 
pheasants, mandarin ducks, and fallow deer. In one 
corner was a small dusky bamboo thicket, which closed in 
several family graves. Not far from this hedge was 
thrown up a small earthen hill, with a wooden tablet, on 
which was a long hymn of praise in honour of the man- 
darin’s favourite snake, which lay buried here. 

After we had seen everything at leisure we set out to 
return, and reached home undisturbed. 

I was not so fortunate, some days after, in a visit to a 
tea manufactory. The proprietor himself took me into 
the place of work, consisting of large lofty halls, in which 
nearly 600. people, several of them old women and children, 
were at work. My entry caused a complete mutiny. Old 
and young left their work; the grown-up people lifted 
their little ones up, and pointed with their fingers at me. 
The crowd soon squeezed about me, and raised such a 
frightful uproar that I almost began to be afraid. The 
master and overseer had enough to do to keep the swarm 











* A button, such as is set on the feet, has the sane yalue in 
the eyes of the Chinese as an order among us. 

+ The upper Chinese ladies live more retired than e nin 4 
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off, and begged me to see all in haste, and then leave the 
building. 

I could therefore observe superficially that the tea-leaves 
were put for a few seconds in boiling water, and then 
placed in iron pans, flat, and closed in, and roasted 
ina slight heat, being constantly turned by hand; when 
they begin to curl a little they are thrown on to large 
boards, and each leaf rolled up. This process goes on so 
quickly, that one must watch very quickly to see even one 
little leaf taken up. The whole mass is again put in the 
pan. The black tea is roasted longer, but the green is fre- 
quently covered with Berlin (Prussian) blue, as at the 
second roasting a very small quantity of colour is added to 
the leaves. Finally, the leaves are shaken out on wooden 
plates in order to be carefully seen to, and any leaves not ~ 
curled are now rolled up. 

Before I left the house the proprietor took me to his 
dwelling and regaled me with a cup of tea as the rich 
Chinese are wont to drink it. Someteais put into a por- 
celain cup, boiling water poured on it, and the cup then 
covered with a lid fitting close to it. After a few minutes 
the hot tea is drunk off the leaves. The Chinese add 
neither sugar, rum, nor milk to their tea, they say that 
every addition, nay, even stirring, dissipates the aroma of 
the tea. In my cup, however, I received some sugar. 

In the plantations I saw in the vicinity of Canton, the 
tea-plants were at the utmost six feet high. They are not 
allowed to grow more, and are then cut short. They are used 
from the third to the eighth year, and then eut down to 
grow again, or else rooted up entirely. Three crops a year 
can be had, the first in March, the second in April, and 
the third, which lasts two months, in May. © The leaves 
of the first crop are so extremely tender and fine that 
one might easily take them for blossom; and hence may 
have come the error of considering the Emperor tea, a 
flower tea, to be the blossom, not the leaf of the tea 
plant.* This first crop is so prejudicial to the plant that 
itis usually not gathered. : 

They told me that the tea from the neighbourhood of 
Canton was the worst, and that the best came from some- 
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‘what more northern provinces. The tea merchants of 

Canton are said to know how to give the appearance of 
good tea to frequently-used tea or tea-leaves spoiled by the 
rain. They roast and dry the leaves, colour them bright 
green with Prussian blue, or yellowish with powdered 
turmeric. 

The prices of the tea sent to Europe are the pikul 
(100 Ibs Austrian), fifteen to sixty dollars ; that at sixty dol- 
lars finds little sale, and is mostly sent to England. The 
‘flowery tea” is not met with in trade. 

I must not omit a spectacle I accidentally saw on the 
Pearl River. It was, as I afterwards learnt, a thanks- 
giving to the gods by the proprietors of two junks, who 
had made a longer journey than usual, without being either 
pebbed by the pirates or overtaken by the dangerous 

oon. 
wo of the largest flower-boats, splendidly lighted, 
ey floated down the stream; three rows of lamps sur- 
rounded the upper parts of the ships, and formed complete 
alleries of fire ; all the rooms were full of chandeliers and 
amps, and on the forecastle burnt large fires, from which 
shot forth rockets from time to time with a loud report, but 
only rising a few feet. On the foremost ship a large pole 
ef been placed, which to the very top was lighted up with 
countless coloured lamps, and formed a complete pyramid. 
Before these two fiery bodies went two boats well provided 
with torches and the most noisy music. 

These fiery masses moved slowly through the dusky 
night; one might have taken them for magic things. 
From time to time they stopped, and those in the smaller 
boats shot up lofty fires fed with holy sweet-smelling paper. 

Incense paper, which must be bought from the priests, 
is burnt on every occasion, even frequently before and after 
prayers. The sale of it forms the greatest part of the 
priestly income. 

In company with M. yon Carlowitz, I made a few short 
excursions in the streets near the factories. Tt gave me 
great pleasure to see all the beautiful Chinese ware, the 
more so as one could do it at leisure; the booths not 
being open like those I saw when going round the walls of 
Canton. They had doors and windows like ours, we could 
go in, and were thus screened from the intrusion of the 
people. The streets here were also wider, well d, an 
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Near the factory, in Foush-an, where so many manu- 
factories are, one can go a great way by water, canals, as 
in Venice, passing through the streets. Otherwise this 
side of Canton is not the finest, as on the canals are the 
manufactories, and there the artizans and journeymen have 
set up their abode in miserable barracks, half on firm 
ea half on timber piles, and projecting far into the 
canals. 

‘We once came upon a horrible sight as we went from 
the canals to the Pearl River. A negro had probably died 
on board ship and been thrown over, for his naked body 
was drifting about in the water. Every boat drove it away 
as far as possible, but it came only too near ours. 


On the whole I had spent above five weeks in Canton, 
from the 13th of July to the 20th of August. This period 
is the hottest in the year, and the heat was really not to 
- be borne. In the rooms it rose to 274 deg., out of doors 

in the shade to 30 deg. Here, in addition to the punkas 
in the rooms, excellent preparations are made to receive 
this tiresome visitor, both at door and window, nay, even 
on the roofs and walls of the houses. These are hurdles 
of bamboo, which project before the doors and windows, 
or form a second roof, overshadowing the old one, under 
which are the work-places. Complete walls are also made, 
standing out eight or ten feet from the real walls of the 
houses, provided with entries, window-openings, and roof, 
80 as completely to cover-in the house. 

I began my return to Hong Kong in a Chinese junk, but 
not so fearless as the first time, the sad affair of M. 
Vauchée was too fresh in my mind. I therefore took the 
precaution to pack up my few clothes and washing before 
the servants, to show them that the trouble of the pirates 
would be badly rewarded if they put themselves the least 
out of the way on my account. 

On the 20th, at seven in the evening, I paid a hearty 
farewell to Canton and my friends, and at nine I was again 
on the mighty renowned and notorious Pearl or Si-kiang 
stream. 


Accounts of the geography and statistics of China are 
so different, and the difficulties of exact research so jgreat, 
_that I can only bring forward a few accepted facts;found 
on probable grounds. According to these, the extent of 
the Chinese Empire, with the lands under its sway;is about 
180,000 square miles, and the number of its inhabitants 
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about 400 millions. The mass of the products is suited to this - 


enormous extent: they consist of gold, silver, and almost 
all other metals, precious stones, salt, alum, vitriol, salt- 
etre, tea, rice, and all the products of the southern zone. 

he inhabitants are Chinese, Mandshu (the conquerors of 
the kingdom, from whom the royal family comes), Si-Fan, 
Lolos, and Mieo-se. The state religion is the faith of Con- 
fucius, besides this, many profess the belief of Lao and 
Buddhism, to whom the Emperor, as Mandshu, also be- 
longs. China is an hereditary monarchy of the Tai-thing 
family, the head of which, the Emperor, rules unrestrictedly, 
and calls himself the Sovereign of the Celestial Empire. 
The capital, Pekin, counts about 2,000,000 inhabitants ; 
besides this there are many very populous towns, of which 
Hongsheu, Canton, Nankin, are the foremost. 

The trade in China is very great, its industrial products 
of avery high kind. One of” 
in its history is the war which broke out in 1840 with the 
English, the rapid victorious termination of which enabled 
the English to loosen somewhat the exclusiveness which 
had existed in China for ages, and to open several ports to 
the Europeans; the result of this concession is greater 
freedom of trade and a much more constant intercourse 
with the Chinese. Perhaps the time is not far distant when 
the victorious civilisation of the Evening Land (the West) 
will gradually succeed in making itself master of this 
enormous empire. 

One thousand two hundred cash are equal to one Spanish 
dollar. A tael is equal to 1,409 cash, 7 : 
141 cash, or ten candarini. 

Besides the cash, none of these coins exist; they are only 
used in mercantile language. The cash have a hole in the 
— and are strung in fifties and hundreds on bamboo 

res. 

China has no stamped money of gold or silver, nor any 
paper money; the payments are made in Spanish or 
American dollars, or else in uncoined: gold and he 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EAST INDIES—SINGAPORE. 


Arrival in Hong Kong—An English Steamboat—Singapore—Plan- 
tations—A Hunting Party in the Jungle—A Chinese Wake— 
The Feast of Lanterns—Temperature and Climate. 


In consequence of the wind being dead against us, the 
passage from Canton to Hong Kong was very slow, but 
quite fortunate. The first night, it is true, we were wel- — 
comed by a few shots ; but they could not have been aimed at — 
us, as we were not further disturbed. The Chinese, my 
travelling companions, behaved this time most agreeabl 
and decently, and could I have seen into the trey? 
would gladly have renounced the English steamer and con- 
tinued my journey in aChinese junk. Unluckily, this was 
not the case, and I had to determine to make use of the 
English steam-boat Pekin, Captain Fronson, which goes 
every month to Calcutta. 
As the prices are high beyond all bounds,* I was recom- 
~ mended to take a third-class berth, and hire a cabin of an 
engineman or under-officer. Iwas quite rejoiced at this 
counsel, and hastened to carry it out; but think of my 
astonishment when I could not get a ticket for the third 
place! I was told the society there was bad, the moon at 
nights very dangerous to third-class passengers sleeping on 
deck, &c. In vain I urged that I knew what I was about. 
Tt was all of no avail, and I was compelled, if I did not 
wish to stay behind, to take a second-class berth. I could 
not help taking up a strange idea of English freedom of 


opinion. 
"Os the 25th of August, at one o'clock in the a I 
betook myself on boatd. When I reached the ship, there 
was no waiter there, and I was obliged to ask a sailor to 
move my luggage into the cabin. Here it did not appear, 
in the slightest degree, comfortable ; the furniture was 
_ most simple, the dishes full of pa! and dirt, and the dis- 
order excessive. I looked for the sleeping Se | and 
found only one chamber for gentlemen and ladies. -They- 





* First cabin from Hong Kong to Singapore, 173 dollars; the 
second, 117 dollars ; the distance being 1,100 knots. 
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then told me to apply tosome one in power, who would 
certainly provide me with another sleeping-place. This 

did, and readily received a neat cabin. ‘The steward 
was so kind as to offer that I should take my meals with 
his wife. This I did not accept, as, after paying so much 
good money, I did not wish to have everything as a favour. 


pate 


This was also the first English steam-boat I had travelled — 


in, and I was anxious to see how travellers of the second 
class were treated. 

The company at table consisted not only of the travellers, 
of whom there were three besides myself, but also of the 
cooks and stewards of the first cabin, of the butcher—in 
short, of every one in the service who felt disposed to take 
his chance at our table. In the toilette not the slightest 
ceremony was observed; one appeared without coat or 
jacket; the butcher generally forgot his shoes or stock- 
ings: so that it required a good appetite to eat in such 
society. 

The cabin was such as might suit an English crew, and 
adapted to the company, but not to passengers from whom 
eleven dollars a day were asked. : 

The tablecloth was full of stains ; and instead of napkins, 
each guest could use his pocket-handkerchief. The cutlery 
was mounted partly in white, partly in black horn; the knives 
notched, the points of the forks broken off. On the first day 
we had no spoons; on the second day one appeared, and 
remained the whole voyage without a companion. Two 
eae of the most ordinary kind were there, which passed 

‘om mouth to mouth. To me, as a woman, the owed. 
the extraordinary distinction that, instead of a glass, they 
gave me an old teacup, with the handle broken off. 

The head cook, wh did the honours, excused all the 
disorders with the remark, that “this time the servant was 
wanting.” This expression was rather too cool for me; 
for when I pay, it is for that which I really get, not for 
what I might, perhaps, get another time. 

The food was, as [have said, very bad; what remained 
from the chief table was sent to us. poor creatures, Two 
or three things often laid in harmony on the same dish, 
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even when their characters by no means harmonised. a 


But this was not noticed, nor whether the food , 
warm or cold to table. cara 
On one occasion, at tea-table, the head cook was" 
particularly good humour, and said, “I give my: 
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swered, “O yes; that’s true.” The third, a Portuguese, 

. had not understood this difficult sentence. I, a German 
woman, exes no English patriotism, and I would have 
answered differently had I not been a woman, or been able 
to better the matter. 

Our light consisted of a bit of tallow candle, which often 
went out by eight o’clock ; and then there was nothing to 
do but to go to bed, or sit in the dark. 

Besides this, the cabin served in the morning as a shav- 
ing room, in the afternoon as a sleeping chamber, where the 
worn-out cooks and servants stretched themselves on the 
benches. 

To make the comfort more complete, one of the ship’s 
officers quartered in the cabin two young dogs, that 
growled all day long. In that of the sailors they would 
not have attempted it, as there they would certainly have 
been kicked out without any further ado. 

My description may be considered overcharged, the 
more so as among Englishmen one expects to find every- 
thing most convenient and comfortable. I can only assert’ 
that I have spoken the plain truth; and I will add, that 
though I have made many a journey, and always in the 
second cabin, such a price has never been demanded, nor 
have I met such miserable, exasperating treatment. The 
only agreeable thing in the ship was the behaviour of the 
officers, who were all very polite and civil. 

I wondered only at the remarkable patience with which 
my travelling companions bore all. I should like to know 
what an Englishman, with the words ‘comfort’ and ‘ com- 
fortable’ always in his mouth, would say to such treatment 
on board a steamer of any other nation. 


The first few days of the journey we were constantly on 
the open sea, and saw the mountainous coast of Cochin 
China first of all on the evening of the 28th of August. 
During the 29th we kept the whole day close to the coast ; 
but, except richly-wooded chains of mountains, we saw 
neither dwellings nor men: the evening fires alone, which 
one might have held for the lights of lighthouses, showed 
that the place was not quite void of man. , 

In the course of the next day we saw nothing beyond 
a large standing rock, called “The Shoe.” It appeated“toy 
me exactly like the head of a sheep-dog. yas 
- On the 2nd of September we neared Malacca. Wooded, 
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tities of tigers are said to lurk, rendering travelling on 
this island very dangerous. 2 

On the 3rd we reached the harbour of Singapore, but 
so late in the evening that we could not land. 

On the next morning I paid a visit to the trading house 
of Belm-Mayer, for which I had letters of introduction. 
Madame Behn was the first German lady I had seen since 
leaving Hamburg, and I cannot express the joy I felt at 
being able to talk once more to my heart’s content in my 
native tongue. She would not hear of my going to an inn, 
and I was. obliged to stay with this amiable family. 

My plan was to stay only a short time in Singapore, and 
to continue my voyage to Calcutta in a sailing ship, as [had 
too great a horror of English steamers. ‘They told me 
that scarcely a week passed over without an opportunity 
occurring ; but I waited week after week, and was at last 
obliged to make use of a comfortable English steamer.* 

The Europeans lead much the same life as at Canton, 
with the difference that the families live in the country, 
and only the gentlemen go daily to town. Every family 
is obliged to keep several servants; and the mistress can 
interfere little with the housekeeping, as this is usually 
entirely confided to the chief domestic. 

The servants are Chinese, except the seis (coachmen or 
grooms), who are Bengalese. Every year come whole 
cargoes of Chinese boys, from ten to fifteen years old, who 
engage themselves here. Generally they are so poor that 
they cannot pay the passage ; in this case the captain takes 
them on speculation, and receives their wages for the first 
year, which the masters willingly pay beforehand. The 
youths live very sparingly, and as soon as they have saved 
some money, return home, though many establish them- 
selves as artizans and remain here. . 

The island of Singapore has a population of 55,000 souls, 
40,000 of whom are Chinese, 10,000 Malays or natives, 
and 150 Europeans. The number of females is said to be 
very small, as only men and boys immigrate from China 
and India. 

The town of Singapore, with the environs, contains above 
20,000 inhabitants. The streets I found airy and wide, 
but the houses were not fine. They are one-storied, and 
as the roofs fit quite tight over the windows, they look 
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flattened down. On account of the constantly warm tem- 
perature, there are blinds instead of glass panes in the 
- window-frames. 

Here, as in Canton, every article has, if not its street, at 
least one side of it. The marketin which meat and yvege- © 
tables are kept is very beautiful, and lofty like a temple. 

As there are people of so many nations on this island, 
one sees in consequence many temples, of which only the 
Chinese is worth looking at. It has the form of a house; 
but the roof is picked out quite in Chinese style, buta little 
over-done. There are points and toothings, wheels and 
niches without number, all composed of coloured tiles, and 
richly ornamented with flowers, arabesques, dragons, and 
other monsters. Over the main entrance are small bas- 
reliefs in stone: and there is no lack of wood and gilded 
earved-work, either in or outside. 

On the altar of the goddess of Compassion were placed 
some refreshments, consisting of fruits and bakery of all 
kinds, together with a very small portion of cooked rice. 
These articles of food are renewed every evening, that 
which the goddess has not devoured going to the bonzes 
on the same altar in two small oval elegantly-carved pieces 
of wood. These the Chinese throw into the air,- antici- 
pating good luck if they fall on the inside, and bad if they 
come down on the outside. But the good people generally 
throw them till they fall according to their wishes. 

A second way of speering their fortunes consists in put- 
ting several thin wooden little sticks into a basin and shak- 
ing it till one falls out. Every one of these sticks is 
marked with a number corresponding to a_ passage 
in the book of aphorisms (moral sentences). This tem- 
ple was more visited than that in Canton. The pieces 
of wood and the sticks seem to have more influence on men 
than the real service, for the people only flocked to them. 

In the town itself there is nothing more to see; but the 
vicinity, or rather the whole island, is beautiful. One can- 
not call it grand or noble, as it wants high mountains; 
the chief mountain, the highest spot, the hill on which the 
governor’s house and the sea telegraph stand, being 
scarcely more than two hundred feet. But the rich, fresh, 

een, inviting houses of the Europeans, lying in fine gar- 

lens; the large plantations of the most precious |spites ; 
the elegant areca and feather palms, the slender stems 
of which shoot up one hundred feet high, terminating im a 
thick crown of leaves, thick, feathery, and distinguished 
by their bright green from all other kinds of palins— 
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finally the jungles in the backgrounds, form altogether the 
loveliest landscape, the charm of which is increased to those 
escaped, as I was, from the dungeon Canton or the vicinity 
of Victoria. © 

The whole island is intersected by fine roads, of which 
those which twine along the sea-coast are the most fre- 

uented. Here are seen the finest equipages; horses 
fom New Holland, Java, and even England.* Besides 
the European vehicles, many palanquins are used here, 
covered quite in, and surrounded on all sides by blinds. 
Generally one horse is harnessed, and the coachman, as 
well as the footmen, run beside the horse. I could not 
conceal my displeasure at this barbarous custom; but they 
told me they had tried to abolish it, and that the servants 
had asked for its re-establishment, preferring to run by the 
side to sitting or standing. They cling to the horse or 
waggon, and are carried along with it. : 

Seldom a day went by that we did not go out walking. 
Twice in the week we heard beautiful military music on the 
esplanade close to the sea.t There all the elegant world 
rode, drove, and walked. Carriage followed carriage ; 
young gentlemen on horseback and on foot swarmed about 
on every side, and one might have thought one’s self in 
Europe. I liked better to visit plantations and similar 
places, than to see the old European life here again. 

I frequently went to the muscatel and clove plantations, 
and refreshed myself with the balsamic odours. The tree 
of the former is leaved thickly all the way up; the size that 
of a fine apricot tree, the branches rising from low down the 
stem. The leaf is shining as if varnished; the fruit is 
exactly like an apricot, speckled yellow and brown. When 
ripe it bursts of itself, and a round kernel is seen of the 
size of a nut, covered with a uet-like web of a fine deep 
red colour; this web is the muscatel bloom. It is care- 
fully separated from the nut, dried in the shade, during 
which it is frequently sprinkled with salt water, as other- 
wise it would acquire a blackish colour instead of a yellow. 
Besides the web, the nut is enveloped by a light, tender 
shell. The nut is also dried, then smoked, and frequently 
dipped in salt water mixed with a little solution of chlo- 
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tide of lime, to prevent it getting rancid. Wild museatel 
nuts are also found here. 
A ae of muscatel nuts costs . 60 dollars, 
o. of muscatel bloom a BOOS 5 
Do. of wild muscatel nuts 3 Gin; 

The clove tree is somewhat smaller, not so finely leaved, 
and not provided with such rich leaves as the mus- 
catel. The cloves are the unblown buds. They are 

athered in this state, first dried and smoked, and then 

id for a short time in the sun. 

Another product is the areca nut, which grows in bunches 
of ten or twenty under the crown of the areca palm. The 
fruit is somewhat larger than the areca nut. The outer 
shell is such a brilliant golden yellow, that it resembles 
the gilding hung up in the Christmas trees for children. 
The kernel is like the muscatel nut in colour, but part 
surrounded by a web. It is dried in the shade. 

This nut is chewed by the Chinese and natives, together 
with betel leaf and lime burnt from shells. They rub the 
betel leaf a very little with the lime, put a very little of 
nut to this, make it into a fluid, which is then conveyed to 
the mouth; when to this they add tobacco leaves, the juice 
arising from this becomes blood-red, and when one of these 
chewers opens his mouth, one might fancy it was a little 
hell—the more so if, as is often the practice with the 
Chinese, he has filed his teeth and coloured them black. 
When first I beheld this sight I was horror-struck, for I 
fancied the poor man must have injured himself, and that 
his mouth was full of blood. 

Another time I went to a sago manufactory. The un- 
prepared sago comes from the island of Borneo, and 
consists of the pith of a short thick palm. To get this the 
palm is cut down when seven years old, and the — 
which is then in large quantities, is collected, cleared of the 
fibres, pressed in large moulds, and dried at the fire or in 
the sun. In this state it looks somewhat yellow. In the 
manufactories itis formed into pieces in the following way: 
—tThe pith is watered for several days, till it becomes 
white; it is then again dried in the air or at the fire, and 
then squeezed by means of a piece of round wood, and 
passed through a hair-sieve. The fine white meal is then 
worked upon by a winnowing can previously moistenéd in a_ 
peculiar way, the workman taking water in his mouthyand.. 
spouting it like a fine rain.over it. In this winnowing-the | 
meal is scattered by a workman to and fro, and moistened | 
by his ‘drizzle,’ til it forms itself into little balls, which 
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are put into large flat kettles constantly mixed and slowly 
dried., Lastly, it is shaken through a somewhat larger 
sieve, in which the larger balls remain behind. 

The building in which this is done is a large shed 
without walls, the roof of which rests on bamboo stems. 

I was indebted to MM. Behn-Mayer for a very 
interesting trip to the jungles. The gentlemen, four in 
number, were provided with rifles, as they purposed seek- 
ing out the track of a tiger, and it was also requisite to be 

. prepared for bears, wild boars, and large snakes. We 
Went in a carriage as far as the River Gallon, where two 
boats were ready for us. Before entering we saw a sugar- 
boiling house close by the river. 

The sugar stands in masses before the house; . but only 
as much is cut as can be prepared in one day; as with the 
great heat, it soon becomes sour. The cane is squeezed 
between metal rollers, the force of which squeezes all the 
juice out. This runs into great kettles, where it is boiled 
down and cooled. To dry it completely it is put into 
leathern pots. The building was like that for the sago. 

After we had seen this we entered the boats and went 
up the stream. We soon found ourselves in the primitive 
forest, and the voyage became more difficult with’ every 
stroke of the oar, as so many fallen trunks lay in and on 
the water. We frequently had to land and drag or heave 
the boats over these stems, or to lie down flat in it to keep 
beneath the stems, which stretched like bridges across the 
river. Bushes, thorny and prickly, bent from all sides over 
us, nay, even some gigantic leaves threatened to stop our 
way. These leaves cbt to a kind of grass palm, mung- 
kwang. Near the stalk they are above five inches wide, 
but about twelve feet long, and as the stream can scarcely 
be above nine feet across, they reach to the opposite bank, 

There were so many natural beauties that these trifling 
obstacles were easily tolerated, and rather raised the charm. 
The wood was thick and rich in underwood, timbers, palms, 
and ged ms last as high as sixteen feet, with a a 
agamst the glowing sun’s rays equally strong as the 
re other ine ae ee : 

_ My joy was increased when I saw apes jum ing in the 
highest tops of the trees, and heard = sen caagleaaiak 
me. now, for the first time, saw these animals itt theit 
ase area =a we epsaed to see that some of the 

vhiemen succeeded in hitting the little miscreants. 

‘Bat they shot some lorys (a splendid species of ttle 

: _. Parrot of -the finest plumage), and “squirrels. 
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attention was soon directed to a more important object. 
We saw between the branches, on one of the trees, a dark 
body, which, as we drew nearer, proved to be asnake. It 
lay quietly coiled up, and probably waited for prey. 
We went pretty near; it remained motionless, and stared 
with its shining eyes at us, not expecting how near its 
death was. A shot struck it in the side. Furious, and 
with the speed of an arrow, it darted from the tree, hanging 
on only by the tail; shooting out its tongue at us, but in 
powerless fury, as we kept atarespectful distance. Several 
shots soon dispatched it, and we made towards the bough 
on which it hung. One of our boatmen, a Malay, made a 
small nooze of strong tough grass, fastened it to a stick, 
threw it round the snake’s head, and drew it to the boat. 
He told us we should certainly find another near, as these 
snakes always go in pairs. The gentlemen in the second 
boat had found and shot it, also among the branches of a 
large tree. 

The snake was dark green, with handsome yellow stripes, 
me about twelve feet long; they told meit belonged to the 
‘ boas.’ 

After we had gone eight English miles in four hours, we 
left the boats, and followed a narrow footpath, which soon 
led to some clearings, laid out with fine pepper and gambir 
plantations. 

The pepper shrub is a slim bush-like plant, throwing its 
tendrils up on props fifteen to eighteen feet high. e 
fruit grows in small bunches like grapes. At first, these 
are red, then green, and at last, whitish. The plant begins 
to bear in its second year. 

The white pepper is no natural product. The black 
pepper is dipped several times in salt water, by which it 

oses its colour and becomes whitish. The price of white 
pepper is six dollars, and that of black only three. ; 
e gambir-plant grows at most eight feet high; only 
the leaves are used; they are stripped and boiled down in 
large kettles ; the thick juice is poured into broad wooden 
vessels, dried in the sun, and then cut into pieces three 
inches long. This gambir is useful to dyers and tanners, 
and is therefore frequently imported _to Burope. Gambir 
and pepper plantations are always placed together,.as.the 
latter are manured with the boiled gambir leaves. 

Although the plantations, as indeed all work 
pore, are attended to by free men, they assure 
comes cheaper than slave-labour. The pay issmal_ 0°) 
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month, and neither board nor lodging; and yet with this 
they can live, and even provide for-a family. Their dwell- 
ing, a hut of foliage, they make themselves; their food 
consists of small fish, bulbous roots, and vegetables; clothin 
costs them very little, for farther from the town, where all” 
the plantations are, the children go quite naked, and the men 
wear only a sort of apron as broad as the hand, which they 
twist between the legs, without anything else; the women 
alone are decently clothed. 

These plantations, which we visited towards ten o’clock, 
were cultivated by Chinese. Near their huts they had 
erected alittle temple of wood, which they assigned to us as 
a place of halt. The altar was soon elegantly decked out 
with some provisions, which the careful Madame Behn had 
given us ; But instead of offering them to the gods, we 
sinful beings fell upon and ate them with a ravenous 
pie 

hen our hunger was satisfied, the snake was skinned 
and given to the Chinese. They gave us to understand 
they would not touch it, at which I wondered much, as 
the Chinese eat everything, I afterwards convinced myself 
that this was only a falsehood, for when, several hours after, 
‘we returned from our hunt, on visiting the Chinese huts, I 
found them together, and one of them sitting before a large 
dish, in which were pieces of roast meat which had exact ly 
the round form of the snake. The people were about to 
ut it away ina hurry, but I stepped quickly up, offered 
them some money, and requested them to let me taste this 
dish. I found the flesh extremely tender and fine, even 
more delicate than that of young fowls. 

I have digressed too hastily, and forgotten how our 
hunting party went off. We asked the work- eople if 
they could not show us the track of a tiger. They de- 
scribed to us a place in the wood, where one of these 
Monsters was said to have dwelt a few days before. We 
immediately bent our steps thither; the way through the 
wood was most fatiguing—we had to climb over numerous 
fallen trunks of trees, creep through brambles, and stride 
over stumps, but we always got forward, whereas in the 
pTimitive forests of Brazil it is of no use attempting such 
athing. Here also were creepers and orchises, butnot 
in such quantities as in Brazil; nor were the trees; so= 
near each other; of these we saw some splendid spe ns 

‘Tising toa height of upwards of a hundred feet E: 
most interested in the ebony and colim-tree; the former _ 
has two kinds of wood, a brownish sheath surrounding the on) 
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low wood or real ebony, which is much harder, and has a 
blackish colour. si 

The colim (garlic) tree gives out an extraordinarily 
gitong smell of garlic. The fruit also tastes like it, and is 

equently eaten by the natives, though the taste and smell 
are too strong for the European. I only touched a piece 
of the bark, and on the next morning my hand still stunk. 

For many hours we roamed about in the woods without 
finding the looked-for spot. Once one of the party 
thought he had discovered the Jair, but it was found 
that he had deceived himself. Another thought he heard 
the growl of a bear, but this must have been very low, for 
except himself, no one heard it, although we kept close 
together. 

e returned home without game, but well content with 
our beautiful excursion. 

Although Singapore is a small island, and all possible 
attempts have been made, and encouragement given, to 
extirpate the tigers, they have not been successful. The 
Government gives a premium of fifty dollars for every 
tiger killed, and the Singapore merchants promise a like 
sum. The beautiful skin belongs also to the successful 
hunter, and even the flesh is profitable, as the Chinese 
gladly buy and eat it. The tigers come, however, from the 
neighbouring Malacca, only separated by a very narrow 
strip of water from Singapore, which they swim across, 
and hence they will never be extirpated.: 

The fruits in Singapore are numerous, and very fine. 
One of the finest is the mango, which, except in Java, 
only grows here. It is about the size of a middlin 
apple; the shell is the twelfth of an inch thick, dar! 
brown without, but within deep red, and contains a 
white fruit, divided into four or five segments. It almost 
melts in the mouth, and tastes extremely fine. The pine- 
apple grows here much finer than in Canton, and I saw 
some which might weigh near four pounds ; whole fields are 
planted with them, and when they are quite ripe, three to 
four hundred may be had fora dollar. hey are frequently 
eaten with salt. And the fruit of the soursop, which also 
weighs several pounds, is green without, and contains a 
whitish or very pale yellow pulp, tasting very much of 
strawberries, and, like these, is eaten with wine and. ar. 
The gumaloh is like a pale yellow orange, divided “1 
several segments, but it tastes less sweet, and is not_so 
juicy. Although the mango is with one voice allowed to 









‘be the finest fruit in the world, the custod apple, green: ..: 
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and covered with scales, in my opinion carries offthe palm. 
The fruit, in which are black kernels, is very white, soft — 
as butter, and of incomparable flavour. It is eaten with 
small spoons. 

A few days before my departure from Singapore, I had 
an opportunity of being present at the funeral of an 
opulent Chinese. The procession passed our house, and 
in spite of a heat of 65 ae (Reaumur) I joined it and 
followed it to the grave, about two miles off. At the 
~~ the ceremony lasted two hours, but I did not. stir 

om the place, as I was so much interested in it. 

The way was led by a priest, at whose side went a 
Chinese, with a lantern two feet high covered with white 
cambric. ‘Then followed two musicians, the one of whom 
beat a small drum, and the other two brass cymbals. 
After them came the coffin, over the upper part of 
which, where the head of the corpse lay, a servant held a 
large umbrella spread out. At the side went the eldest 
son, or nearest male relative, with dishevelled hair, carry- 
ing a small white flag. The relatives were in deep mourn- 
ing, that is, they were dressed in white, the men even hay- 
ing white caps, and the women being so covered with-white 
cloths that one could not even see their faces. Those who 
followed besides were in groups, each wearing a strip of 
white cambric round the body, the arm, or the head. When 
they saw me following the train, a man came up to me 
holding several of these strips, and gave me one, which I 
twisted round my arm. 

The coffin, a solid trunk of a tree, was covered with a 
dark cloth, some plaited flowers were hung to it, and on it 
lay rice wrapped up in a cloth. Four and six men bore 
this heavy burthen on enormous poles. The bearers wher- 
ever they changed were very merry, sometimes laughing 
and sometimes quarrelling. ‘The others showed not more 
mourning and devotion. hey talked, smoked and ate, and 
some of them carried in little buckets cold tea to quench 
their thirst. The son alone kept quite aloof, going accord- 
ing to custom near the coffin, plunged in sorrow. 

As the procession approached the road leading to the 
resting-place, the son threw himself on the ground, covered — 
his face, and sobbed audibly. After some time he arose, 
and staggered after the coffin; two men had to leadhim; 
and he seemed to suffer much and sorrowed déep: oP li pee 
afterwards learnt that this conduct is mostly assumed,-as— 
eustom demands that the chief mourner become weak-and © 
ill through grief, or at least should appear so. ' 
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On arriving ai the grave, which was dug seven feet 
deep on the slope of a hill, they took off the bier-cloth, 
the flowers, and the rice, strewed a quantity of gold and 
silver paper in the tomb, and lowered down the coffin, 
which, as I now saw for the first time, was finely worked, 
varnished, and hermetically closed. This act occupied at 
least a quarter of anhour. The relations at first threw 
themselves on the ground, covered their faces, and howled 
piteously ; but as the placing the coffin lasted too long for 
them, they sat down in a circle around, had their little 
baskets with betel, lime, and areca nut brought to them, 
and began to chew quite cheerfully. 

After the coffin had been let down, one of the Chinese 
went to the upper part of the grave, opened the little bun- 
dle of rice, and set up a sort of compass. A line was handed 
him, which he drew over the index of the compass, and 
pushed about to and fro till it lay in a line with the 
needle ; a second line, to which a sink lay attached, was 
then hung to the first, and dropped into the grave. Accord- 
ing to the position of this line the coffin was pushed to and 
fro till its centre lay in the same line with the needle. The 
process lasted at least a quarter of an hour. 

After this the coffin was covered several times with large 
sheets of white paper, and the Chinese who had taken the 
measurements had a short speech, during which the chil- 
dren of the deceased threw stale on the ground near 
the grave. When the oration was over, the speaker strewed 
some of the rice over the coffin and children. They held 
up the corners of their garments to catch as much as 
possible ; but as they only got very few, the orator gare 
them a few thimblesfull to boot. These they carefully 
tied up in the corners of their dress and took with them. 

The grave was at last filled up, at which the relations 
raised a fearful howl, but so far as I could see every eye 


was dry. 

After this ceremony they set boiled fowls, ducks, pork, _ 
fruits, pastry, and a dozen cups filled with tea, together 
with the tea-pot, in two rows on the grave. Six painted 
wax tapers were lighted and put in the earth near the 
food ; re then burnt a great quantity of gold and silver 


paper. 

The eldest son again approached the grave, threw him- 
self down before it, aad touched the ground each time, 
with his forehead. They handed him six shining sweet- 
scented little tapers, which he waved a few times in the - 
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air, and then handed back. These were also planted in 
the grave. The relations imitated this ceremony. 

During the whole time the priest stood far off, taking no 
part in the matter, and sitting under the shade of a mighty 
umbrella. He now came forward, held a short prayer, 
rang between whiles a bell, and then his service was over; 
the food was taken away, the tea poured over the grave, 
and the procession turned away homeward joyfully, and 
accompanied by the music which had occasionally played 
at the grave. The food, they informed me, was given to 
the poor. 

On the following day I saw the renowned lantern feast 
of the Chinese. From all the houses, the corners of the 
roofs, and from high poles, are hung countless lanterns 
of coloured gauze and paper, painted in the most costly 
manner with gods, warriors, and animals. In the courts 
and gardens of the houses, or, in lieu of them, in the 
streets before the houses, pyramids of food and fruits were 
placed on tables between flowers, candles, and lamps. The 
people streamed through the streets, courts, and gardens 
till near midnight, and not till then were the pyramids 
attacked by the women and their relatives. Tins feast 
pleased me very much, and nothing delighted me more 
than the modest and respectful behaviour of the people ; 
they looked with critical glance at all the stores of edibles, 
but no one touched the smallest thing. : 

Singapore lies 58 min. north of the Line in 104 deg. east 
longitude. The climate is very agreeable, compared. to 
other southern regions. During my stay, from the 3rd of 
September to the 8th of October, the heat in the houses 
seldom rose above 23 deg., nor in the sun above 38 deg. 
(Reaumur) ; and even this heat was tolerably bearable, as 
every morning arose a pleasant sea-breeze. In the course of 
the year the Ss SSG changes but little, owing to the 
nearness of the Line. The sun sets and rises always at six 
o'clock, directly after which follows complete light & dark- 
ness, bale enduring scarcely ten minutes. ’ 

Tn cone 


be the centre of India, for the steamers and ships come 
regularly every month from Hong Kong, Ceylon, as, 
Calcutta, and Europe, and a Dutch war-steamer from-Ba- 


tavia; in a short time there will be steamers going to 
and Sydney, and touching here. i 


usion, I may remark that Singapore will soon ~ 
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CHAPTER X. 


EAST INDIA—CEYLON, 


Departure from Singapore—The Island of Penang—Ceylon—Point 
de Galle—Excursion to the Interior—Colombo—Candy—The 
Temple of Dagoha—Elephant Catching—Return to Colombo and 
Point de Galle—Departure. 


Aaatn I was a passenger in an English steamer, the 
Braganza, of 350-horse power, Captain Boz, which sailed 
on the 7th of October from Singapore to Ceylon, a distance 
of 1,500 miles. 

The treatment on board this ship was indeed somewhat 
different from that in the other, but almost as bad. We 
travellers, four in number,* ate alone, and even had 
a mulatto steward, who was, however, unfortunatel) 
afflicted with elephantiasis, a malady the view of which di 
not tend to quicken our appetites. 

We sailed in the Straits of Malacca, which separates 
Sumatra from the peninsula of Malacca, and during the 
7th and 8th of October didnot Jose sight of the land. The 
foreground of Malacca consists of hills, which only rise to 
mountains in the interior. On the left hand lay several 
mountainous islands, completely excluding the view of 
Sumatra. 

In our ship there was more to see than in the scene 
round us. The crew and peseness consisted of seventy- 
nine souls, among whom were Chinese, Malays, Cingalese, 
Bengalese, Hindostanees, and Europeans. At meal-times 
the people of each country generally kept together. They 
had all huge dishes, with rice, and little bowls of curry, 
before them ; a few pieces of dried fish served instead of 
bread. They poured the curry over the rice, mixed it with 
the hand, and made little balls, which they lift with a 
—- piece of fish; half of the lump mostly fell back into 
the dish. 





* One of them had been removed from the fore cabin, because 
they said he was somewhat deranged and knew not what he said 
ordid. As the first-cabin passengers knew this soon, they took 
offence at the poor creature, and a ukase of the captain eon- 
signed him to us: but I must remark that the money paid for 
the first place was kept. : : 
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The dresses of these people are most simple. Many had 
nothing beyond white trousers. The head was generally 
covered with a dirty, poor turban; or in lieu of thisa 
coloured rag, or an old sailor’s cap. The Malays had 
wound long cloths round their bodies, a part of which was 
slung over the shoulder. The Chinese in no respect de- 
parted from their country dress and way of living, and only 
the coloured servants of the ship’s officers were occasionally 
elegantly and tastefully dressed. They wore white trou- 
sers, wide white upper garments with white fillets, varie- 
gated silk jackets, and little worked white caps, or hand-- 
some turbans. — 

I found the way in which all these coloured people were 
treated anything but Christian. There was no lack of rude 
words, pushes, and kicks; nay, the meanest European 
cabin-boy permitted himself the most brutal treatment, the 
lowest practical jokes, towards them. Poor creatures! 
how is it possible they should feel love and esteem towards 
the Christian ? 

On the 9th of October we landed on the islet of Penang. 
The little town of this name lies ina small hollow, whic 
in part is formed by a small tongue of land. Not far from 
the town arise fine mountains, lending to this little island 
a charming aspect. 

T had five hours’ leave, and employed them in travelling 
up and down the town in a palanquin, and even escaping 
a little into the country. All was the same as in Singapore : 
the town itself is not pretty, but the country houses all 
stand in beautiful gardens. Several levelled roads also inter- 
sect this islet. 

From one of the mountains there is said to bea fine 
view of Penang, a part of Malacca, and thesea; on the 
way there is a waterfall: but the few hours I had did not 
suilice to see all. 

_ The greatest part of the population of this island con- 
sists of Chinese. Artizan work and the minor trades are 
almost exclusively in their hands. 

On the 11th of October we saw the islet of Rondo, be- 
longing to Sumatra. We now sailed up the Bay of Bengal 
straight from east to west, and saw no more of land as far 
as Ceylon. eps 
' On the 17th, at midday, we approached the coast of. 

Ceylon. With eager eyes I looked towards it, for Ceylon 
is depicted as a paradise or Eden; nay, it is even satd that - 
our forefather Adam took up his abode in this island 
when driven from Paradise, which some wish to prove by. 
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paris of the island still bearing his name, as Adam’s Peak, 
Adam’s Bridge, &c. I even inhaled the air greedily, I 
hoped, like other travellers, to inspire the balsamic odours 
of the rich spice groves. 

Wonderfully rose the isle out of the water, and even 
nobler showed itself the great world of mountains which so 
completely intersects Ceylon. The highest tips of the 
mountains were still magically lighted up by the rays of 
the sinking sun, whilst the thick cocoa woods, the hills, and 
the plains, lay in dark gloom. The aromatic vapours did 
not reach us, and our ship stank, as it did before, of tar, 
coals, steam, and oil. 

Towards nine o'clock we found ourselves before the har- 
bour of Point de Galle. As the entrance is very dan- 
gerous, we remained all night at anchor. On the following 
morning came two pilots, who brought us through the 
small space of sailing water safely into the harbour. 

Scarcely landed, we were surrounded by shoals of sales- 
men, who offered us for sale polished stones, gems, pearls, 
ivory, and ebony works. An adept may perhaps make a 
good purchase, but it is not advisable for any other to 
trust to the splendour of the precious stones and pearls, as 
the natives have already learnt from the crafty European 
the art of making use of good opportunities. 

The situation of Point de Galle is most agreeable ; in 
the foreground rise fine groups of rocks, and behind lofty 

alm woods reach to the little town, protected by a few 
ortified works. The houses are neat, few, and frequently 
overshadowed by trees, which form alleys in many of the 
clean streets. 

Point de Galle is the point at which the steamers from 
China, Bombay, Calcutta, and Suez meet. The travellers 
who come from Calcutta, Bombay, and Suez remain here 
at most twenty-four hours, but those going from China to 
Caleutta must wait ten or fourteen days for the steamer to 
take them on. This stay was most welcome to me, and I 
employed it in a voyage to Candy. 

There are two conveyances from Point de Galle to 
Colombo, the mail daily, and a private coach three times a 
week. The distance, seventy-three miles, is traversed in 
ten hours. The price in the mail is two pounds ten 
shillings, in the private conveyance twelve shillings } Want 
of time compelled me to choose the first. The road is_ 
splendid ; not a hill, not a stone checks the career ofthe | 
bounding steeds, which are ed every eight miles.~~) 

The greatest part of the road lies not far from the 
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~ coast, in thick cocoa woods. The road was animated, and 
inhabited as I had never seen any in Europe. Township — 
joined town, and so many separate huts lay between them 5 
that one passed them every minute. We also saw some 
little towns, of which only Calturi pleased me, by some 
handsome houses inhabited by Europeans. Not far off 
stands a small citadel, on a rocky hill 1 the sea. 

Along the road large earthen vessels, filled with water, 
stood under small roofs; cocoa-shells lay near, which 
served as drinking vessels. There is another equally 
praiseworthy arrangement for the convenience of the 
wanderer—small masonry halls, open at the sides, roofed 
in, and provided with benches, Here many travellers pass 
the night. 

The constant tide of people and carriages made the 
journey anything but iio, one could study there all 
the different races of which the population of Ceylon is 
composed. The greater part consist of the real natives, 
the Cingalese; besides these, are Indians, Mahometans, 
Malays, Malabars, Jews, Moors, &e. Of the three first- 
named races I saw many with a beautiful attractive cast 
of features. The Cingalese boys and youths are ex- 
tremely handsome; their features are delicate and well 
formed, and so fine that one could easily fall into the 
error of taking them for girls, which is much aided by the 
way in which they dress their hair. They wear no head- 
dress, comb all the hair backward, and twist it into a knot, 
which is fastened at the top of the head by means of a 
comb with a broad shield four inches high. This head- 
dress is not the best adapted for men. The Mahomedans 
and Jews have somewhat stronger features ; the latter 
look very like the Arabs, and have, like them, a noble 
physiognomy. One easily recognises the Mahomedans 
and Jews by their shayen heads and long beards; they 
wear little white caps or turbans. Many of the Indians 
also adorn themselves with turbans, but the most only 
wear simple cloths, which they twist round their heads: 
this is also the custom among the Malabars and Malays. 
The Hottentots allow their coal-black hair to hang in pro- 
fuse disorder over the fore part of the head and half the 
neck. Except the Mahomedans and J ews, none o 
nations trouble themselyes very much about clot 
Except a small belt, or a rag as broad as the hand, 
between the legs, they go naked. Those who are 
— short hose and an upper garment. 


the females I saw but very few, and then: 
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close to their huts. It seems as if they leave their dwell- 
ings here seldomer than in any other part. Their dress, 
also, is very simple. An apron about the loins, a short 
jacket, which oer more than it conceals the body, and 
a piece of cloth hanging over the head, form the entire 
dress. Many were wrapped up in large cloths, which they 
wore tolerably loose. They had bored through the rims 
of their ears as well as the lobes, and decked them with 
ornaments. On their hands, arms, and neck they wore 
chains and clasps of silver or other metals, and on one of 
the toes a large solid ring. 

One might think that in a country where women dare 
show themselves so little, they would be always closely 
wrapped up; but this was not the case there. Many 
forgotten their jackets and head-gear, especially the old 
women, who, thus naked, looked most detestable. Among 

- the — ones there were many expressive faces, but it 
did not do to see them without jackets, as their breasts 
hung down to their loins. : 

The principal colour of the inhabitants varies from light 
to dark brown, reddish brown, and copper colour. The 
Hottentots are black, but have not the shining black of the 
negro. 

The dread which all these half-naked people have of rain 
and wet is most singular. It happened to rain a little, andin 
an instant they all sprang away like mountebanks, and 
hastened for shelter to their huts and houses. Those 
who were constrained to go on their way, sheltered them- 
selves, instead of an umbrella, with the leaves of the um- 
brella or tulipot palm. (Corypha umbraculifera.) These 
leaves are about four‘feet in diameter, and can be easily 
folded together like fans. One of these giant leaves is large 
enough to screen two men from the rain. _ 

They dreaded the glowing sun’s rays much less than the 
rain. It is said the sun is not injurious to the natives, as 
they are protected from the sun-stroke by the thickness of 
their skins, and the mass of fat lying under it. 

I found the conveyances here of an extraordinary kind. 
They are wooden carts with two wheels, and palm roofs 
extending both in front and behind, four feet beyond the 
eart. These projections shelter the driver from rain and 
sun, let them come from which side they will. The 6Xen_ 
—always ten in number—are harnessed so far from: the. 

-waggon that the driver could easily go between them:~/ = 
employed the breakfast-time, an hour, to visit-the 
shore, where I saw several men busily employed on 
he Arte 
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dangerous rocks, in the midst of the most fearful surf. 
Some with long poles loosened shell-fish from the rocks, 
and others plunged into the gulf to drag them out. 

thought at first there must be pearls in the shells, for that 
no one would hazard his life for oysters alone. Yet this 
was the case, for I learned later that the pearls are taken 
in this way only on the east coast of Ceylon, and in the 
months of February and March. : 

The boats these people made use of were of two kinds, 
the larger ones containing about forty men, made of planks 
and fastened with strings of cocoa fibre ; the smaller ones 
were like those I had seen in Tahiti, only apparently more 
dangerous. A shallow, very narrow, hollowed-out trunk of 
a tree formed the base ; the sides were heightened by planks, 
and provided with side and cross bars: the vessel scarcely 
rose a foot and a half out of the water, and was scarcely a 
foot wide in the beam’; a little seat was there, but from the 
want of room the knees have to be laid across one another. 

The greatest part of the way went, as I have said, through 
cocoa woods, in which the soil was very sandy, and quite 
free from creepers and underwoods. Where there were 
leafy trees, I found the soil rich, and the trunks of the 
trees and the soil covered with luxuriant creepers. Orchises 
there were very few. 

We went over four rivers, the Tindureh, Bentock, 
Cattura, and Pandura. Two we crossed in boats, and the 
other two on handsome wooden bridges. Ten English 
miles from Colombo begin the cinnamon plantations. 
On this side of Colombo lie all the country houses of the 
Europeans. They are very simple,shadowed over by palms, 
and surrounded by walls. Towards three in the afternoon 
our carriage rolled over two drawbridges, through two 
posterns, into the town. The situation of Colombo is far 
more charming than that of Point de Galle, as it is much 
nearer to the lime mountains. 

I stayed the night here, and on the following morning 
went by the post to the town of Candy, distant seventy-two 
English miles. 

On the 20th of October, at five o’clock, we started. 
Colombo is a very extensive town. We went through end- 
less long broad streets, and between handsome houses, 
which were all surrounded with verandahs and porticos.. 
The numbers of men stretched under these verandalis,-or: 

yjections of the houses, covered with white cloth; ma lea 

ideous impression. At first I thought they were dead, 
but then I saw the number was too great, and, observed)... 
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that they were only asleep. Several also began to stir, 
and throw off their haircloths. On asking I learnt that 
the natives find it more agreeable to sleep in front of, than 
in, the houses. 

A long bridge of boats leads over the important river 
Calanyganga, and the road then diverges more and more 
from the sea, while the landscape alters. ‘Fine rice planta- 
tions stretch over large plains, their rich green reminding 
me of our wheat-fields when they peep forth in spring. 
The woody part consists of hardy trees,* and the palms 
grow rarer there, only now and then they creep into the 
stronger woods, from which they tower forth, overshadow- 
ing every other. Nothing could be more beautiful to see 
than the creepers when they ventured to twine round the 
long stems of the palm and shot up to its leafy crown. 

After we had gone about sixteen English miles began 
the risings and hills, and soon mountains surrounded us 
on all sides. At the foot of every mountain stood leaders 
ready to aid us swiftly over hill and hollow on these seventy- 
two miles, which, though, in going to Candy, we mounted, 
2,000 feet, were done in eleven hours. 

The nearer we came to the district of Candy the more 
the mountain scenery changed. Now, we were quite closed 
in by them; and now, mountain rose above mountain, and 
one hill-top strove to outvie the other in size and beauty. Up 
to a height of some thousand feet they were richly clothed ; 
but after that, the rocky domain showed itself. Not less in- 
teresting than the district were the strange teams we occa- 
sionally met. Ceylon, it is well known, is rich in elephants, 
many of which are caught, and employed in different kinds 
of works. Here they were harnessed two or three before 
large waggons, to carry stones in repairing the roads. _ 

‘our miles from Candy we came to the river Mahavila- 
ganga, over which a bridge is thrown in masterly style, in 
one arch, the whole being of costly satin wood. To this 
bridge is attached the following story. : 

hen the natives were conquered by the English, they 
did not give up the idea of regaining their freedom, as one 
of their oracles had prophesied that it would be as impos- 
sible for an enemy to maintain lasting sway over them as 
to join the two sides of- the Mahavilaganga by one path. 
At first they smiled when the building of the bridge was. 








* In contradistinction to those which have shiny leayes, as 
palms, aloes, firs, pines, &e The leaf-wood and needle-wood,, National 
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begun, and thought it would never succeed; but now, it is 
said, they think no more of their freedom. a 
Near the bridge is a botanical garden, which I visited 
the next day; the beautiful order of the walks, plants, 
flowers, and trees, delighted me. 
Opposite this garden lies one of the largest sugar plan- 
tations; near it are several plantations of coffee. 

The position of Candy is, to any thinking mind, most 
charming. Many, indeed, maintain that the mountains 
are too near, and that Candy really lies ina basin; but, 
then, this basin is lovely, the more so as it rejoices in the 
most luxuriant vegetation. The town is small and ugly; 
nothing but a mass of little brokers’ shops, before which 
the natives stroll about. The few houses belonging to 
Europeans, the places of business and barracks, stand on 
smnali hills outside the town. Large skilfully-made basins 
of water, surrounded by splendidly-pierced and worked 
masonry, and overshadowed by alleys of mighty tuli 
trees, fill up a part of the valley. By one of these artificia 

onds lies the renowned Buddha temple of Dagoha, in 
foorich Hindoostanie style, and richly ornamented. 
When I left the coach one of the travellers recom- 
mended me a good inn, and had also the kindness to call 
one of the natives and explain to him the place he had to 
lead me to. When I came to the inn, they regretted very 
much they had not a room empty. I requested them to 
tell my guide of some other house, which they did. The 
man led me away from the town, pointed to a hill near, 
and intimated that the inn Jay behind it. I believed him, 
as I saw that all the buildings lay far apart from one 
another; but when I reached the hill I saw, instead of the 
house, a somewhat lonely place and a wood. I wanted 
to go back; but the fellow did not notice me, and strode 
towards the wood, I tore my wallet from his shoulders, 
and refused to stir. He wanted to take it back from me 
by force; but I luckily saw two English soldiers a little 
way off, towhom I shouted to come up. When the man saw 
this he darted off. Itold the soldiers my adventure, and 
they congratulated me on having saved my baggage. ‘They 
then conducted me tg the barracis, where one of the officers 
was so kind as to have me guided to another inn. | _ a 
My first visit was to the temple of Dagoha, whieh-eon- 
tains a great relic of the god Buddha, being one of histeeth. 

The temple, together with the out-buildings, is surrounded 

by walls. The extent of the chief temple seemed by no. 

means great; and the “most holy,” waste contains | 
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tooth, is asmall room of scarcely twenty feet in diameter, 
Deep darkness reigns there, as it has no windows; and 
inside of the doors is a curtain to keep the light from fall- 
ing in. The walls and ceiling are laid out with silk car- 
pets, which have no merit except that of age. They are 
certainly worked with gold threads, but seem never to have 
been too rich ; and I could not persuade myself that they 
had ever produced the dazzling effect so many travellers have 
mentioned. Half of the room is taken up by a kind of 
table or altar, with silver plates let in, and set at the edges 
with precious stones. On this table stands a goblet like a 
bell, which, at the lowest end, has a diameter of at least 
three feet, and is of the same height. It is of silver 
thickly plated with gold, and decked out with several 
precious stones. In the middle is a peacock composed 
only of gems; but all these jewels have no particular 
effect, as they are so clumsily and worthlessly set. 
~ Beneath this gigantic goblet are six smaller ones, said 
to be of pure gold; in the last one of all comes the tooth of — 
the All Powerful. The external cover is fastened by three 
locks, two of the keys of which used to be at the English go- 
vernor’s, and the third in the custody of the chief priest of 
the temple. A short time ago the government gave back 
the two keys with great ceremony, and they are now held 
by a Rad-Sha (Prince) of the island. 

The relic itself is only shown to a prince or one of the 
mighty of the earth, as the people are obliged to content 
themselves with the word of the priest, who for a small 

atuity has the condescension to describe the size and 
Reshty of the tooth. Its beautiful white colour is said to 
shame the hue of ivory, and its form to eutvie anything 
hitherto seen of the kind, while in size it equals the tooth 
of some mighty ox. ‘Countless multitudes come every 
youn prilerimage to offer their reverence to the divine 
toot. 


Faith makes blessed. There are among the Christian 
sects many people who believe things requiring as stout a 
faith as this, ‘Thus I remember in my youth once to have 
been present at a festival celebrated every year at Calvaria, a 
place of pilgrimage in Gallicia. A great number of pil- 

rims go thither to get little splinters of the saving cross. 
he priests make little crosses, to which, as they tell the_. 
credulous people, they attach little splinters of the-|tt 
evoss of Christ. These little crosses are enveloped in pap 
and stand in basketsfull ready to be given out,ze.sold. 
_ Everybody is wont to take at least three, one of which he... 
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seis up in his room, one in the stable, and the third in the — 
barn. The most remarkable point is that the feast had to — 
be repeated every year, as the old crosses had in this time 
lost their virtue. : 

Let us return to Candy. In a second temple, which 
lies close to the sanctuary, are two gigantic statues of the 
god Buddha ina sitting position; both are said to be hollow, — 
but of the finest gold. Before these colossal figures stand — 
complete rows of little Buddhas, made of crystal, glass, 
copper, or other materials. Beneath the portico also are 
seen several hewn statues of gods, together with other 
fragments, but they are rude enough and stiffly carved. 
In the midst stands a small monument of simple masonry, 
like an inverted bell, said to contain the grave of a 
Brahmin. 

On the outer walls of the chief temple are seen the 
eternal punishments painted in miserable frescoes. Men 
are being roasted or seared with red-hot pincers ; some are 
partly boiled, some have to swallow fire. Then come others 
jammed in between roeks, others whose flesh is being cut 
from their bodies. But among the Buddhists fire seems to 
piss the chief part in these torments. 

he portals of the chief temple are of metal, the door- 
posts of ivory. The former are ornamented with raised, 
the latter with inlaid, magnificent arabesque flowers and 
other decorations. Before the entrance by the main door 
stand as ornaments four of the largest elephants’ teeth - 
ever found. 

Round about the court stand the tents of the priests, 
who wear their heads shaved and uncovered; their dress 
consists of a light yellow over-garment, which pretty well — 
covers the body. At one time 300 priests are said to have — 
officiated in this temple, but now the godhead has to 
content himself with a few dozen. 

The signs of devotion among the Buddhists consist 
chiefly of offerings of gold and flowers. Every mornin 
and evening ear-rending music, called Tam-tam, is execute 
before the door of the temple on sounding drums and 
fifes. Then people pour in from every side, bringing the — 
most beautiful flowers in baskets: with these the priests — 
deck the altars with such elegance and excellent taste, that — 
in this they are certainly not to be excelled. tesey gome 

Besides this temple there are several others in'Candy, — 
of which, however, only one is remarkable. This beaucighe z 
foot ofa rocky hill, out of which is hewn a statue of | ha 
thirty-six feet high; a pretty little temple roofs it ines» Thens 
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god is painted in the most varied colours. The walls of the 

temple, overlaid with fine reddish cement, are divided into 

separate fields, in which the god Buddha appears on every 

side al fresco. Some likenesses also of Vishnu, another 

godhead, are among them. ‘The colours on the south wall 

ee a temple have remained remarkably beautiful and 
sh. 

A sepulchral monument, like that in the temple of Da- 
goha is seen here, not inclosed in a temple, but under 
God’s free heaven, overshadowed by venerable trees, 

There are frequently schools near the temples, in which 
the priests do the duty of teachers. Near this temple we 
found a dozen youths (girls are not allowed to go to school 
at all) compel: in writing. The copies were very beauti- 
fully written with a stile on narrow palm leaves, and the 
nt wrote on the same material. 

he walk to the great valley, divided by the Mahavila- 
ganga, is well worth the while. It is intersected by countless 
hills, many of which are divided into regular terraces, 
and planted with rice or coffee. Here nature is young 
and powerful, and richly repays the planter’s Poi e-§ 
The shadows of the picture are formed by obscure 
thickets of palms or leafy trees; the background partly by 
high mountains in great velvet holiday garb; paige 
wild and romantic colossal rocks in grey and gloomy naked- 
ness. 

I saw many of the highest mountains in Ceylon, giants 
of 8,000 feet, but, unfortunately, not the most renowned, 
the Adam’s Peak. This mountain, 6,500 feet high, is said 
to beso steep at the summit, that in order to make the ascent 
possible small steps have been hewn in the rock, and an 
iron chain attached. The labour of the bold climber is 
well repaid. On the flat top of the Bact is a slight im- 
press of a foot, five feet long. The Mahometans attribute 
this supernatural sign to our doughty forefather, Adam ; 
the Buddhists to their great-toothed god, Buddha. Thou- 
sands of both these people come hither yearly to show 
their devotion. 2 

In Candy one ean also see the palace of the former kings 
or emperors of Ceylon, a handsome building of masonry, 
without anything particular about it, so that I should have 
taken it for a European piece of work: It consists.of a. — 
somewhat elevated d floor, and handsome porticoes; 
resting on pillars. e only remarkable thing Within"is 
a large hall, the walls of which are decked outwith 
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some coarse, stiff reliefs, representing animals. Since the 
monarch of Ceylon has been quieted by the never sated 
' English this palace has been tenanted by the English resi- 
dent or governor. 

Had I arrived fourteen days sooner at Candy, I might 
have been present at an elephant hunt, or rather an ele- 
phant catching. For this purpose, they seek out a place 
on the banks of the stream, where those animals generally 
go to drink. A large space is then surrounded by pales, 
to which lead narrow branching paths, also hemmed in by 
strong palings. A caught elephant, fastened in the middle 
of this space, attracts by his cry the thirsty animals, which 
go blindly into the narrow paths, from whence they cannot 
escape, as the hunters’ and drivers’ halloo frightens them 
with the uproar it makes, and drives them towards the 
open spaces. The largest animals are taken alive, being 
left to stand for a little, when they become so tame that 
they quietly allow a noose to be thrown over them, and 
follow the tame elephant without resistance. The others 
are either killed or set free, according as they have fine 
tusks or not. 

The preparations for such a take often last several weeks, 
as, besides fencing in the place, several beaters are wanted 
to seek the elephants, far and wide, and drive them to the 
water. 

Sometimes the hunters go provided only with fire-arms 
to take the elephants; but this is extremely dangerous. 
The elephant has, as is known, one very vulnerable spot, 
the middle of the skull. If this is struck the monster falls 
at the first shot, but if not, woe to the hunter! he is crushed 
beneath the feet of the furious animal: otherwise the ele- 
phant is very peaceable and does not wantonly attack man. 

The Europeans teach the elephant to draw and carry 
burthens (an elephant carries as much as forty ewt.); the 
natives keep them rather for show and breeding. 

After three days’ stay I left Candy and returned to Co- 
lombo. Here I had to wait a day, as it was Sunday and 
no mail went. 

I employed this time in seeing the town, which is pro- 
tected = a strong fort. It is very extensive, the streets 
being handsome and wide, with good one-storied houses, 
surrounded by verandahs and pillared entrances. The. 
population is computed at 80,000 souls, among whom,-ex=) 
‘elusive of the military, there are about 100 Euro ans and ~ 
200 descendants of the Portuguese, who fi a settle, 
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ment here centuries ago. Their colour is as brown as that 
of the natives. : 

In the morning I attended the Catholic service; the 
church was full of Irish soldiery and Portuguese. The 
Portuguese ladies appeared in very rich clothing, wearing 
petticoats in folds and little jackets of silk, ear-rings of 
pearl and precious stones, and gold and silver chains round 
the neck, arms, and even on the feet. 

In the afternoon I went to some cinnamon plantations, 
many of which lie about Colombo. The cinnamon tree or 
bush is at most nine feet high, and bears white scentless 
flowers. Out of the fruit, which is smaller than an acorn, 
oilisdrawn. The fruit is squeezed and boiled, and the oil 
remains on the surface : it is mixed with cocoa-oil and used 
for lights. 

The cinnamon harvest takes place twice a year, the first, 
the great one, from April to J ik , the second from Novem- 
ber to January. The bark is pared off with a kmife from 
the thin branches and dried in the sun. The finest cin- 
ae is light yellow, and at the utmost as thick as card- 
board. 

The fine oil of cinnamon used in medicine is extracted 
from the cinnamon itself. It is shaken into a wooden 
vessel filled with water, and suffered to lie there for eight 
or ten days. It is then distilled over a slow fire: on the 
water which rises oil soon collects, and is skimmed off 
with the greatest care. 

Among the animals in Ceylon I was particularly struck 
with the crows, from their great AGiahae and tameness. 
In every little town and village one sees flocks of these 
birds sitting at the doors and windows, and picking up 
everything. They play the part of the dogs in Turkey, 
clearing away all refuse. Horned cattle are small, and 
have fleshy lumps between the shoulders, considered a 
great delicacy. 

In Colombo and Point de Galle large white buffaloes 
are also seen, belonging to the English Government, and 
brought from Bengal for the purpose of drawing burthens. 

Of the fruits the pine-apples are here remarkably large 
and good. The temperature was mild enough, especi M 
in Candy, which lies high, and where, when there is muc’ 
rain, it becomes almost cold. In the morning and eyénin 
the thermometer fell to 13 deg., and at mid-day the Bigh 
never rose beyond 21 deg. In Colombo and Point de’ 
Galle the weather was fine, and the temperature about 
7 deg. warmer. St 
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On the 26th of October, I returned to Point de Galle, 

and on the following day was afloat towards India, and 
that, too, in an English steamer. : 
{ The size of the island of Ceylon is 1,800 see miles; 
number of inhabitants, 980,000; capital, Colombo, with 
80,000 inhabitants ; religion of the natives, Buddhism ; 
currency, English, 
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On the 27th October, at midday, I went on board the 
steamer Bentinck, 500-horse power. The anchor was not 
weighed till towards evening. 

Among the passengers was an Indian prince, who had 
been taken captive by the English for having broken a 
treaty of peace made with them. He was treated suitably 
to his rank, his two companions, his secretary (mun- 
shee), and six servants, being allowed him. All wore the 
oriental dress, except that instead of turbans they had 
high round caps of stiffened pasteboard, covered with 

) a silver stuff. They had rich black tresses and ~ 
eards. 

The companions dined together with the servants. A” 
carpet was spread out on the deck, and two large dishes __ 
placed on it, one of them being filled with boiled fowl, the 
other with pillau. These people eat with their hands. _ ; 

October 28th— We still kept sight of the beautiful line 
of Ceylon’s dark mountain chain. There were also some 
solitary colossal rocks rising from the sea. 

On the 29th of October we saw no land. Some whales 
gave tokens of their presence by scattering showers of- 
mist, and huge swarms of flying-fish rose, startled by the: 
‘clatter of our steamer. Sea gh bee 
On the 30th of October, in the morning, we were sure s 
prised by a yiew of the continent of India } We soon cameos 
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near enough to the shores to see that they were not the 
most charming possible. They were flat, partly covered 
with yellow sand, and, backed up in the distance by chains’ 
of low hills. 

At noon we dropped anchor at a considerable distance 
(five knots) from the town of Madras. There is no 
anchorage so dangerous as this. The surf is so stron 
that the largest ships can never approach the town, an’ 
often for weeks at a time no boats can come out. The 
ships, therefore, halt but for a short time, and one seldom 
sees more than half-a-dozen at atime at anchor. Large 
boats, manned by ten or twelve rowers, come to the ships 
to take off in all haste the passengers, post, and wares. 

The steamboat remained here eight hours, and one can 
employ this time in seeing the town; but as the winds 
often veer here with great rapidity, there is some danger 
of not being able to reach the ship again. However, I 
trusted to my good fortune, which had never abandoned 
me in any of my journeys. But before I was half way 
my curiosity was punished. A fearfully heavy rain fell and _ 
wetted us through before we had reached the shore. We 
fled to the first coffee-house, which was near the beach, 
The rain became tropical, so that it was impossible to quit 
our asylum. When the bad weather gave way, the order 
of the day was to return as soon as possible, as no one 
knew what might follow. 

A speculative sugar baker, from Madras, was the first 
to reach our steamer. He brought ices and pastry within 
the boat, and sold them at a high profit. 

The angry breakers had compassion on us; the sky 
cleared up before sunset, and by a beautiful light we 
saw the palace-like dwellings of the Europeans dying along 

_ the beach. They are built halfin Greck. half in Italian 
style, and lie partly in the town and partly near the sea- 
shore, in splendid gardens. 

Before we sailed many of the natives ventured out to us 
in little boats, bringing fruits, fish, and otherstrifles. Their 
craft consisted of four small trunks of trees, lightly bound 
together with thin strips of cocoa fibre, a long piece of 
wood serving as rudder. The waves rose so high above 
them that one might have thought every minute manyand 
boat were gone. a 

These natives were almost in a state of nature, on 
their heads being well clothed. These they cover 4 


the most differing articles, as rags, turbans, straw hats or 
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caps, or very high pointed straw bonnets. The better class, 
the boatmen who bring the mails and travellers,were some 
of them dressed with great taste. They had neat jackets 
and long large cloths twisted round the body, both of 
white stuff bordered with blue stripes. On the head they 
wore lichtly-sitting white coifs, from which hung a lappet 
to the shoulder. i 

The colour of the natives is very dark bronze or coffee 
brown. : 

Late in the evening a native woman came on board with 
her children. She had paid for the second cabin, and 
they had given her a little gloomy cabin, not far from the 
first. Her youngest child was unfortunately tormented 
with a cough, and this disturbed the sleep of a high and 
rich English lady, who also had a son with her. In her 
overweening affection for her little boy, she seemed to 
dread the cough being contagious. On the pe de 
morning her first business was to ask the captain to sen 
both mother and children to the deck, which this high- 
spirited humane man forthwith did. Neither he nor the 
sand troubled themselves as to whether the poor mother 
had a warm covering for the child or not, to shelter it 
from the cold nights and the frequent heavy rains. 

O that the Englishwoman’s child had fallen sick, and 
she herself been Aiveh forth in the cold, foggy night, to 
have learnt what such conduct is! Ought one not to be 
ashamed of belonging to a class of eople who are sur- 
passed in humanity and goodness of heart by the savages 
and heathens? No savage would ever have driven away @ 
mother with her sick child; on the contrary, he would have 
cared for both. Only the Christian cultivated European as- 
sumes the right to act towards the coloured man as caprice 
and despotism suggest. 

_ On the Ist and 2nd of November we saw from time to 
time the main land or little islets, all flat and sandy, with- 
out the least natural beauty. Ten or twelye ships, some 
of the largest East Indiamen among them, were sailing 
like us towards the rich Caleutta. : 

On the morning of the 3rd of November the sea had 
already lost its beautiful colour and put on the diel 
low of the Ganges. Towards evening we approached-the- 
mouths of this mi hty stream, the water of which tasted) 
Sweet some miles froin the month. I filled a glass fron 
sacred flood, and quaffed it to the health of all at home. © 

At five in the evening, we cast anchor at Kadscheri, ations: 
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the entrance of the Ganges. The stream is here several 
miles across, so that only at one side can the dry edge of 
the shore be seen. 

November 4th.—In the morning we sailed into the 
Hooghly, one of the seven mouths of the Ganges. On 
both sides of this stream lie interminable plains. Rice 
fields and sugar plantations, palms, bamboos, and leafy 
trees stand amongst them, the richest vegetation extending 
to the waters’ edge. Only villages and men were absent. 
It was not till we had reached within twenty-five miles of 
Calcutta that miserable villages began to peep up, and 
half-naked people were seen moving about. The huts were 
built of loam and roofed with tiles, rice straw, or palm 
leaves. The large boats seen here are quite different from 
those of Madras, the fore part being quite flat, so that 
it scarcely rises half a foot out of the water, while the stern 
is nearly seven feet high. 

The first palace-like building, a cotton mill, is seen fifteen 
miles from Calcutta; a comfortable dwelling-house is at- 
tached to it. From thence several palaces are seen on 
both sides of the Hooghly, all built in the Greek-Italian 
style, and well provided with pillars, halls, terraces, Xe. 
a we meets by too fast to have more than a fleeting 

ance. 

Many large ships passed by or sailed alongside, steamers 
glided up and down towing ships. The stir of life, the 
strangeness of the scene increased even more and more, 
and it was easy-to guess that we were nearing some Asiatic 
metropolis. e anchored at Gardenrich, four miles from 
Calcutta. 

Nothing presented so many difficulties as making myself 
understood in a harbour, as I found it sometimes impos- 
sible to make the natives comprehend what my signs and 

estures meant. Here one of the enginemen interested 
himself so far in my behalf as to accompany me to land, 
hire a palanquin for me, and show the people the place they 
had to take me to. A disagreeable feeling took possession 
of me as I for the first time made use of a palanquin. It 
eepeered to me too degrading for men to be employed as 
anim 





The palanquins are five feet long, thirteen feet highyare 
rovided with sliding doors and blinds, so that onewcam 
ie in them asin a bed. Four bearers are enough for the 

town, eight for the greater distances. They constantly 
change, andrun so fast that they get over four English miles 
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in an hour, or even three and three quarters. As all the 
alanquins are covered black, I fancied continually IT saw 
ying people carried to an hospital, or the dead carried to the 
* yard of peace.” : 
On the way to the town I was most struck with the 
auths (noble pillared halls) on the banks of the Hooghly. 
Broad steps lead from these gauths to the shore, and seve- 
ral boats are moored there for crossing the river or plea- 
sure parties. 

The most splendid palaces lie in large gardens, and my 
bearers soon turned towards a beautiful garden and set me 
down under a beautiful porch. The Medaore family, to 
whom [I had letters of introduction, diwelt here. The ami- 
able young wife received me most cordially, greeted me as 
a woman of the same tongue, for she was from North and 
I from South Germany. I was quartered here with Indian 
luxury, had a saloon for company, a sleeping apartment, a 
bath-room, and a wardrobe. wise 

My arrival at Calcutta happened at one of the most un- 
fortunate epochs that had ever visited that city. Three 
unfruitful years in nearly all Europe were followed by a 
trade crisis, which threatened to ruin Calcutta. Every 
intelligence from Europe brought accounts of serious 
failures, which brought down to ruin the richest houses 
here. Not a as ca ventured to say that he pos- 
sessed anything—the next post might make him a beggar. 
An anxious feeling, a nervous anxiety, had seized every 
family. The losses in England were already reckoned 
at 30,000,000/., and here misfortune had as yet no 
bounds. 

Such misfortunes fall heaviest on those who, as here, are 
accustomed to the greatest luxury and superfluous comfort. 
Among us no one could form an idea of the household of 
a European in India. Each family inhabits a palace, for 
which two hundred rupees, or more, are paid monthly, 
Besides this, twenty-five to thirty servants are required, 
as two cooks, a dish-washer (scullion), two water-bearers, 
four servants to wait at table, four to set the rooms to 
rights, a lamp-cleaner, half-a-dozen seis (grooms). At least 
six horses are kept, and each horse must have his own 
groom, a pair of coachmen are wanted, two gardeners,ifor 
every child a nurse and servant, a maid for the mistress)” 
and a maid for the nurses, two house tailors, two-punka ~ 
drawers, and a porter. The wages are from four toveleven’ 
rupees a month. The servants receive no board, and oily 
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a few sleep in the house, board and lodging being accounted 
for in the wages. The most of them are married, and go 
home every day to eat and sleep. The only clothing they 
ever get is a turban and sash. Notwithstanding the great 
number of servants, the gentlemen’s washing is not done 
at home, and three rupees are paid for each hundred 
pieces. ‘The amount used is extraordinary, white being 
constantly worn, and changed twice a day. 

Provisions are not dear, though horses, carriages, furni- 
ture, and clothing are. The three last come from Europe; 
the horses from thence also, or from New Holland or 
Jaya. I have visited some European houses with sixty to 
seventy servants and ten or twelve horses. 

In my opinion the Europeans themselves are most to 
blame for this costly expenditure for servants. They saw 
the rajahs and wealthy of the land surrounded by whole 
swarms of idle people, and as Europeans they did not 
wish to remain behind. This gradually became the mode, 
and now it would be difficult to make any other arrange- 
ment, ¥ 

I was told that this arrangement could not be altered so 
long as the Hindoos are divided into castes. The Hindoo 
who cleans the room would not for any bribe wait at table; 
the nursery-maid thinks herself quite above cleaning the 
child’s basin with her own hands. There may be much 
truth in this, but surely every family cannot keep brent 
or thirty servants. In Singapore and China I was mue 
struck with the great number. Here, however, it may be 
considered double or threefold. 

The Hindoos, it is known, are divided into four castes. 
—Brahmins, Katris, Bhises or Banians, and Sudras. 
They all arise from the body of the god Brahma; the first 
class haying sprung from his mouth, the second from his 
shoulders, the third from the body and thighs, and the 
fourth from his feet. From the first class the high officials, 
the priests, and the teachers of the people are chosen. 
They alone may read the holy books and enjoy the highest 
veneration; nay, when they commit a crime, they are 
much more lightly punished than others. The second 
class yields the lower officials and carriers ; the third, the 
tradespeople, workmen, and cultivators; and the fourth 
gives the servants of the three classes. But the Hindoos.. 
of all classes serve when coerced by poverty, only: they» 
differ from one another, as only the more cleanly kinds of 
service are permitted to the higher castes. E seal: § 
| It is impossible to enter or marry into a higher caste,...... 
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When a Hindoo has absented himself from his country, or 
has taken nourishment from a paria, he is thrust out of: 
his caste, and regarded as unworthy till he has bought 
himself in again at a great expense. 

Besides these, there is a division of the people called 
parias. These are the most unfortunate of men, as they 
are so deeply despised by all the other castes that no one 
will hold the slightest intercourse with them. Ifa Hindoo 
by chance grazes against a paria, he considers himself un- 
alean: and must forthwith bathe. They dare not visit a 
temple, and have their own quarter, &. They are poor 
beyond all belief, and dwell in the most miserable huts, 
feed on all sorts of refuse, even dead cattle, and go naked, 
or wearing only a few rags. It is they who do all the 
filthiest and most severe work. 

The four castes divide into a great number of sub-castes, 
seventy of which are allowed to eat meat, eighteen not 
being allowed to touch it. The religion of the Hindoos ~ 
forbids all shedding of blood, and therefore the enjoyment 
of meat; but these seventy sects make an exception, and 
even offer up animals at their festivals. A cow, however, 
never must be slaughtered. The principal food of the 
Hindoos consists of rice, fruits, fish, and vegetables. They 
live very moderately, and have daily ab two: simple 
meals, the one in the morning the other in the evening. 
Their chief drink is water or milk, and sometimes cocoa 
wine. 

The Hindoos are of the middle height, slender, and 
delicately built. Their features are most agreeable and 
attractive. The face is oval, the nose lofty, and finely 
shaped, the lips not protuberant, the eye soft and sweet, 
the hair black andsmooth. The colour is different accord- 
ing to the region, passing from light brown to dark brown ; 
in the higher classes nearly white persons are seen, espe- 
cially among the women. 

» In India t saw several Mahometans, in whose hands, 
as they are very active and skilful, great part of the com- 
merce lies. ey also gladly secre Hiedean: at home. 
& The men also perform that class of work we are 
accustomed to employ women in. They embroider in 
white wool, in coloured silk, and old, make ladies; head- 
dresses, wash, and iron, and hire feckbe out as Nurses” 
for the little children. Some Chinese also liye here 
mostly occupied as shoemakers. =e 
the capital of Bengal, lies on the Hi 
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war and Hast Indiamen can lie near the town at anchor; 
the population amounts to about 600,000 souls, of whom, 
excepting the English soldiery, little more than 2,000 
are Europeans and Americans. The town is divided into 
several quarters—into the business part, the “ black town,” 
and the European quarter of the town. The business and 
black towns are hateful, the streets narrow and crooked, 
with bad houses and miserable huts, in the midst of which 
lie magazines, places of business, and a few palaces. Narrow 
walled-in canals traverse all the streets, as the Hindoos 
require a great deal of water for the daily washing. These 
two divisions are so filled with people that when an equi- 
page goes through, the servants have to dismount, run 

efore it, and shout to the people, or push them out of the 
way. 

The European quarter, on the other hand, is beautiful, 
and fre quently called the City of Palaces, a name it in part 
deserves, only that here, as in Venice, every rather large 
house is called a palace. The most of these palaces stand 
in are and are surrounded by high walls. They are 
seldom close to one another, and hence there are few 
imposing squares and streets. 

n distinguished architecture, in art, and richness, few 

of them, except the palace of the Governor, can be com- 

ared with the great palaces of Rome, Florence, and 

aples. The most of them are only distinguished from 

ordinary houses by a handsome portico resting on masonry 
pillars, and by a terrace-like roof. 

In the interior the rooms are very large and high; the 
stairs of marble or wood, and the staircase is very simple. 
Tn or outside the palaces nothing is to be seen of fine 
statues. 

As has been said, the palace of the Governor appears 
from without a splendid building, fit to ornament the 
greatest capital. It is built in the form of a horse-shoe, 
in the middle of which rises. a handsome cupola; the por- 
tico and the two side-wings rest on several columns. ‘The 
internal arrangement is as inconvenient as possible. Thus 
one has to climb a story to pass from the dining-room 
to the ball-room. In gre these rooms two rows of 


columns ‘stand at the sides; the floor of the latte? is 
paved with Agra marble. The pillars and walls. are 
covered with fine cement, the splendour of which is-equal 
to marble. The dwelling rooms are not worth the ‘trouble 
of seeing, and at most make one wonder at the architect’s 
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ideas of arrangement, who has done so little with so much 
space. 

Other buildings worthy of seeing are the Town-hall, the 
Hospital, Ochterlony’s Monument, the Mint, the English 
Cathedral, &e. ; 

The Town-hall is large and handsome, the hall going 
through one story. There are some monuments here dedi- 
eated to the memory of distinguished men. In this hall 
meetings of all kinds are held; here all great business 
and undertakings are discussed, and concerts, balls, and 
dinners given. 

The Hospital consists of several houses, enclosed b 
lawns, the whole being surrounded by a wall. The sic 
are so divided that the men dwell in one division, the . 
women and children in another, and the insane in a third. 
The wards are large, airy, and very clean. Only Christians 
are admitted into this hospital. 

The hospital for natives is similar, but much smaller; 
te. ey are received free, and many receive out-door 
relief. 

The Museum, founded in 1836, is extremely rich for such 
a short existence, especially in four-footed animals and 
skeletons ; there are but few insects, and most of them in- 
jured. In one of the rooms is a model of the renowned 
Taj in Agra, industriously and skilfully worked in ivory, 
several sculptures and reliefs lie around. The figures ap- 

eared to me very clumsy, the architecture is very much 

etter. The Museum is open daily. I went there several 
times, and to my great astonishment always saw several 
natives busily and accurately examing everything. 

Ochterlony’s monument is a simple masonry pillar 165 
feet high, which stands like some watch-tower in the centre 

_ of a large empty meadow. It is erected to the memory of 
* . General Ochterlony, who distinguished himself ene | iy 
“both as a warrior and statesman. One who does not fear 
the trouble of ascending 222 steps will be repaid by a wide- 
spread view of town, river, and environs; the latter, how- 
ever, are very monotonous, consisting of an endless plain only 
bounded by the horizon. 

Not far from the column stands a pretty mosque, the 
countless fine towers and cupolas of which are ornamented _ 
with gilt metal balls, glowing in the sun and flickering like- 
stars in the firmament. The mosque is AeGEEES os t 
neat court: whoever wishes to enter must take off his shi 
before entering even the court. I obeyed this, law, b 
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found my submission not rewarded, as I saw nothing but 
a small empty hall, the roof of which rests on masonry 
illars. From the ceilings and walls hung glass lamps, and 
the floor was paved with grey Agra marble. This marble 
is very common in Calcutta, as it is brought thither along 
the Ganges. z 
The Mint looks very beautiful. It is built in pure Greek es 
style, except that it is not surrounded by pillars on all the % 
four sides. The arrangement of the machinery is said to 
be excellent, and indeed superior to anything in Europe. 
Of this I cannot judge, and can only say that everything 
I saw appeared to me most ingenious and perfect. The 
metal is softened by heat, flattened into plates by rollers, 
and the plates are then cut into strips and stamped ; the 
rooms in which this is done are large, high, and airy; the 
motive power is generally steam. 
Among the English churches the Cathedral stands pre- 
eminent. It is in Gothic style, and the beautiful central 
tower rises high above half adozen smaller ones. Besides 
this there are several with Gothic towers. Inside the 
churches are all extremely simple, except the Armenian, 
in which the wall of the altar is filled with pictures in gold 
frames. 
The notorious Black Hole in which, in 1756, the Rajah 
Suraja Dowlah, when he conquered Calcutta, cast and 
starved 150 of the highest prisoners, is now turned into a 
magazine. At the entrance stands an obelisk fifty feet 
high, on which are the names of the victims. 
: The Botanical Garden is five miles from the town. It 
was laid out in 1743, under Lord ’s instructions, and 
is more like a natural park, as it contains only few flowers 
and plants, but all the more trees and shrubs, which lie 
seattered in agreeable confusion over large lawns. A wa 
pretty monument with a marble bust of the founder per- 7. 
petuates his memory. The greatest attraction in this garden (7° 
X are the two banana'trees. They belong to the fig kind, and 
generally reach a height of forty feet; the fruit is quite 
small, round, and of a dark red colour; it is burnt to yield 
oil. When the stem has reached a height of about fifteen 
feet several of its branches spread out horizontally, and 
from their under surface shoot thread-like roots or suckers, 
which descend perpendicularly and root themselves fast im 
the ground. As soon as they have grown strong they seud_/— 
out suckers like the parent stem; this continues constantly, 
so that it is ake believe that a single tree can m 
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find a cool shade. This tree is holy with the Hindoos. 
They place altars beneath it to the god Rama, and here 
the cians assembles his scholars to be instructed. 

The oldest of the two trees already describes, with its 
family, a circuit of more than six hundred feet, and the 
parent stem is nearly fifty feet in cireumference. ; 

The Botanical Garden adjoins the Bishop’s College, in 
which the natives are educated as missionaries. After the 

alace of the Governos, this is the handsomest building in 

aleutta. It consists of two centres and three wings, in 
the Gothic style. A remarkably beautiful chapel occupies 
one of the centres. The library—arranged in an imposing 
room—is very well stored with the best authors. It is 
open to those youths who may be eager after knowledge, 
but their industry does not seem to respond to its vast 
arrangements, for when I took a book out of one of the 
cases 1 immediately dropped it, and fled to the further _ 
end of the room, a swarm of bees rushing after me. 

The eating and dwelling rooms are so richly and com- 
fortably arranged, that one might think they were in- 
tended for the sons of the richest Enclish families, who, 
accustomed to luxury from tender childhood, had sought 
to transplant it to all parts qt the world, not for labourers 
in the vineyard of the Lord! 

t I regarded this institution with a troubled heart, the 
more as it is erected for natives. They here throw aside 
their simple way of living, and work their way into super- 


fluity and comfort, which they quit for deserts and woods ~ 


to begin the office of teacher among heathens and bar- 
barians. , 

To the lions of Calcutta belongs also the garden of the 
Chief Judge, Lawrence Peel. It is equally interesting 
to the botanist and mere traveller, and far richer than the 
Botanical Garden in rare flowers, plants, and trees. The 
vast part laid out with scientific taste, the rich lawns 
interwoven and hemmed in by plants and flowers, the 
erystal ponds, the dark alleys, with groves and migh 
trees, formed a perfect paradise, in the midst of whie 
stands the palace of the enviable owner. 

Opposite to this park, and in the large village of Ali- 
highur: stands a pretty little bower, from which issues 
many a blessing. It is inhabited by a native whohas- 
studied pharmacy, and contains a small- surgery; 12 
medical man and his stores are free to the summons 0 
every inhabitant of the yillage. This excellent ins 





was founded by Lady Julia Cameron,, wife, of... 
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Charles Henry Cameron, Executive Member of the Council 
of India. 

Thad the pleasure of making this lady’s acquaintance, 
and found her, in every respect, one of the most distin- 

ished of her sex. Wherever good works are to be 

one she is in the van. In 1846 and 1847 she arranged 
collections for the poor famishing Irish. For this purpose 
she wrote to the most distant provinces of India, called 
upon every Englishman to contribute his mite, and raised 
the large sum of 80,000 rupees. 

In science Lady Cameron has done something of value, 
and Burger’s ‘ Leonore’ found a worthy translator in her, 
Besides this, she is the tenderest mother and wife, lives 
only in her family, troubles herself little about the outward 
world, and is therefore considered by many to be an 
original. O that there were many such originals! 

had no letter of introduction to this amiable lady, but 
she casually heard of my travels, and sought me out. In- 
deed, Imet here the truest hospitality ; I was received in 
the best circles with cordiality and promptness, and every 
one strove to make himself agreeable to me. I involun- 
tarily thought of the Austrian Minister at Rio de Janeiro, 
Count Rehberg, who thought he showed me a very great 
distinction by inviting me to a simple meal at his villa, an 
honour I had to purchase either with an hour’s walk in a 
burning sun, or by paying six milreis for a vehicle. In 
Caleutta they always called for me in a carriage. I could 
* say much more of this Count, whose behaviour always 
made me feel how absurd it was on my part that I was 
not descended from a rich aristocratic family. How diffe- 
rent from that of Cameron, the Minister; or Peel, the 
Minister of Justice. They respected me, without trou- 
bling themselves about my ancestors. 

During my stay in Calcutta there was a great festival at 
Mr Peel’s, in commemoration of his birthday. Amon, 
others, I received an invitation which, from want of a ba 
dress, I did not wish to accept. But this excuse was not 
accepted; and thus, accompanied by Lady Cameron, I 
went in a plain simple muslin dress into a party where 
all the ladies were dressed in satin and velvet, and laden 
with lace and ornament. Yet no one was ashamed of me; 
on the contrary, they all talked to me and showed every 
possible attention. £ 

The walk on the strand, outed sito | oy fe Gan | most 
interesting to the stranger. is walk is bounded on one 
side by boautifel meadows, and on the other by the, _ 
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Hooghly. At its extremity lies the large Chaudrini street. _ 
Here palace rises above palace, in what is considered the 
finest part of Calcutta. Besides this, one has a view of _ 
the palace of the Governor, the Cathedral, the Ochterlony —_ 
Monument, the beautiful water reservoirs in the meadows, 
and Port William, with its beautiful pentagon and large 
outworks. 

Every evening before sunset the fine world of Calcutta 
streams to this spot. The purse-proud European, the 
puffed-up Bahoo (Nabob), the dethroned Rajah, throng 
im beautiful European carriages,* followed by servants In 
oriental costume, who run behind or near the carriages. 
The Rajahs and Bahoos are wrapped up in silk garments 
worked with gold, over which they throw the most pre- 
cious Indian shawls. Onthe meadows gallop the ladies — 
and gentlemen on full-blood English horses, and along- 
side pass streams returning from work, laughing and 
jesting. On the Hooghly all is in motion; the huge East 
Indiamen lying at anchor, are freighted or cleared out, while 
smaller boats glide up and down continually. 

I had been told that the people here suffer very much 
from elephantiasis, and that these unfortunate creatures, 
with frightfully swollen feet, were met daily. This is, 
howeyer, not the case: I did not see so many im five weeks 
as in one day in Rio de Janeiro. 

I once visited a rich Bahoo; the wealth of the family, 
three brothers, was rated at 150,0002. ‘The master of the 
house received me at the door, and accompanied meintothe 
receiving-room. He was wrapped in a long piece of white 
muslin, over which he had thrown asplendid Indian shawl, 
which hid the transparent muslin, xe decently covered his 
body from the hips to the feet. One part of the shawl he 
had drawn most picturesquely over his shoulder. 

The reception was arranged in European fashion, A 
large organ stood in one corner, and in the other a large 
book-case, with the works of the principal English poets 
and philosophers. It appeared to me, however, that these 
books served more for show than use; for one part of 
Byron’s works was turned upwards, and another down- 
wards, and Young’s ‘Night Thoughts’ stood between. 
Some engravings and buildings designed, in the opinien of 
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the good Bahoo, to adorn the walls, were worth less than 
their frames. pris 







ia The crowd was often so great that fiye rows of | 
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The rich man sent for both his sons—handsome boys 
four and seven years old. I asked, though quite out of 
order, for his-wite and daughters. Our poor sex stands 
so low in the opinion of the Hindoos that a question about 
it appears almost an insult. But he was not so severe with 
me, a European, and at once sent for his girls. The 
youngest, a most charming girl of six years, was tolerably 
white, and had large handsome eyes, the fire of which was 
heightened by the dark blue edges painted round them ; the 
eldest daughter was nine years old, with a common clumsy 
face. The father* introduced her as a bride, and invited 
me to be present at the nuptials, which were to take place 
in six weeks. I was so astonished at this early marriage, 
that I asked him if he meant marriage or affiance ; but he 
assured me the girl would be married and given up to her 
husband. 

When I asked if the girl loved her bridegroom, I learnt 
that they were to see each other for the first time at the 
wedding. The Bahoo told me further, that among his 
people each one looked out for a son-in-law, as soon as pos- 
sible, as every girl must marry, and the younger the- more 
honourably. An.unmarried eichiew is a father’s shame ; 
he would be regarded as wanting in affection. So soon as 
he has found a son-in-law, he describes to his wife his 
mental and bodily qualifications, circumstances, &e. ; she 
must rest satisfied with this description, for she never 
sees,her son-in-law, either as the bridegroom or the husband 
of her daughter. He is never regarded as belonging 
to the family of the bride. She goes home to his family, 
she is not forbidden to see and speak to her husband’s e 
relations, and she may appear unveiled before the male ser- 
yants in the house, but if she wishes to visit the mother 
she must be carried thither in a close palanquin. 

TL also saw the Bahoo’s wife and one of his sisters-in-law, 
the former was twenty-five years old, and corpulent; the 
latter fifteen, and of a slim agreeable form, the cause of 
which was soon explained. Girls, though married so yours: 
are seldom mothers till they are fourteen years 0 d, and 
until that time generally retain their slender forms. After 
the first birth they spend six or eight weeks shut up in 
their rooms, scarcely stirring, and fed with the richest diet. 
This kind of feeding generally. agrees pretty well/-with 
them. The reader must know that the Hindoos, like the 





* He spoke the English language pretty intelligibly. 
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Mahometans, only like corpulent forms. There are no 
beauties of this kind to be seen among the poorer class. 

These two women were not very decently clothed. 
Large pieces of linen and white muslin, worked with gold 
and set with gold lace the width of the hand, enveloped 
the whole body and head. But this fragile web was too 
ethereal, and one could sce the outline of every part.* 
The muslin also sometimes fell off when they moved their 
arms, so that one could see, not only the arm, but the breast 
and a part of the body. They took more care of their hair, 
the first task being to draw the muslin over their heads 
again. So long as they are girls they can go without any 
head-dress. 

They were so overladen with pearls and precious stones 
that they were like creatures of burthen. Large pearls. 
mixed with pierced precious stones, covered the neck and 
breast, and between them hung gold chains and set gold 
coins. The ears were completely pierced, there being twelve 
holes in one ear, and so covered with ornaments that they 
were quite hidden beneath the gold and jewels. On every 
arm were eight to ten costly heavy bracelets, the principal 
piece being four inches broad, of massive gold, with six rows 
of small brilliants. They placed it in my hand: it weighed 
at least half-a-pound. Around the loins they had three- 
fold heavy gold chains. The ankles were also covered 
with gold spangles and chains, and the feet themselves 
coloured wath henna. 

The women brought out their jewel-caskets, and showed 
me several other valuables. The Hindoo must spend much 
in ornament, in gold and silver, embroidered Dacca 
muslin, as every rich woman tries to outvie the other. 

These two women were in the highest’ state: they had 
expected my visit, and wished to show themselves in full | 
Indian spendour. 

The Bahoo conducted me to the inner rooms, the win- 
dows of which looked into the court. Some rooms were 
only provided with carpets and cushions, as the Hindoo in 
—— does not like chairs and beds, In the others were 

‘uropean furniture, as tables, stools, sideboards, and iron 
bedsteads. They took especial pains to show me a glass- 
ease containing dolls, carriages, little horses, &c., with 
which women and children amuse themsel¢es very much., 
The latter, also, play cards passionately. Pete G 
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* The finest and most costly muslin is produced in J 
the yard costs tivo to two-and-a-half rupees. Hainditas 
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No woman dare enter the rooms the windows of which 
looked towards the street, as they might be seen by some 
man at the windows opposite. The youthful bride still 
enjoyed her freedom: she sprang briskly past us towards 
open window, to cast a glance on the thronged streets 

low. 

The wives of the rich Hindoos, as of the higher classes, 
are as much confined to their dwellings as the Chinese 
women. The sole pleasure the severe husband allows his 
wife is to visit her friends in a close palanquin. They have 
a little more freedom during their maidenhood. A Hindoo 
ean marry several wives, but it is rarely done. 

If possible the relatives of the husband live in the 
house, but each family keeps its own household. The big- 
ger boys can eat with the parents, but the wives, daughters, 
and smaller children are not allowed to be present at meals 
with the men. Both sexes are very fond of tobacco smok- 
ing, using a vessel called a hookah. 

At the end of the visit they waited on me with a quan- 
tity of sweets, fruits, raisins, &e. The sweets mostly 
consist of sugar-almonds and fat, but did not taste very 
well, as the fat had got too much the upperhand. 

Before I left the house, I saw in the lower story, the 
room in which the divine service (the natsch) is held once a 
year. This festival, the greatest of the Hindoos, begins in 
October, and lasts fourteen days. During this time neither 
rich nor poor do any work; the master closes his magazines 
and shops; the servant finds some one to do his work, 
generally a Mahometan; and master and servant pass their 
time, if not in fasting and praying, at least in dog 
nothing. 

The Bahoo told me that at this festival his hall was 
richly decked out, and the ten-armed goddess Durgo instailed 
in it. She is made of wood or clay, painted in the most 
dazzling colours, and covered over with gold and silver 
spangles, flowers and ribbons, and very often with real 
jewellery. Tn the hall, in the court, and outside the house, 
hundreds of candles and lamps flicker, amid vases and gar- 
lands of flowers. Several animals are offered up to the 
goddess, not before her eyes, but in a corner. Priests 
wait upon her, and danseuses display their art before 
her, to the sound of the Tam-tam. The priests and!dan-_ 
cers are very well paid. Among the latter there are,/asin» 
Europe, Ellslers and Taglionis, who like them gain*large 
sums. At the time of my stay there was a Persian dancing 
girl here, who never appeared any eVening for less than, 
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500 rupees. Swarms of visitors, many Europeans among 
them, wander from temple to temple. The superior guests 
are served with sweets and fruits. tg 

On the last day of the festival, the goddess is carried 
with the greatest pomp to the Hooghly, accompanied by 
music, set in a boat, carried into the stream, and plunged 
into the waves amid the yells and cries of the delighted 
people. In olden days the real jewellery and goddess 
were thrown in together, and the valuables were carefully 
fished out at night by the priests. But now, on the final 
day, the pure jewellery is exchanged for false, or the feast- 
giver slips it away during the passage of the boat, only he 
must do it with great precautions, to avoid being seen by 
the people. - 

A natsch often costs several thousand rupees, and is one 
of the greatest taxes on the rich. 

he marriages are said to cost large sums. The Brahmins 
(priests) watch the stars, according towhich they compute 
the luckiest day, even the hour, on which the festival is 
to be held. Generally the nuptials are at the last minute 
deferred a few hours, as the priest has calculated upon, 
and found a more lucky hour, which discovery has of 
course to be paid for. 

Festivals in honour of the fair-famed goddess Kally 
take place every year, especially in the village of Kally-ghat, 
near Calcutta. 

During my stay, there were two of these festivals. 
Before every hut were seen a number of little idols formed 
of clay, painted gaily, and representing the most horrible 
figures. They were destined forsale. The goddess Kally, 
the size of life, stuck out her tongue as far as possible from 
her gaping throat, as she stood richly crowned with flowers 
either before or in the huts. 

The Kally temple was a miserable building, one might 
say better a gloomy hole, on the cupola-like roof of which 
are some little towers. 

The statue here is especially distinguished by an enor- 
mous head and a fearfully long tongue. Her face was 
striped with bright red, yellow, and sky-blue. I durst not 
enter the goddess’s hole, as I belonged to the race of 
women not deemed worthy to enter so holy a sanctuary. 
as Kally’s temple. Along with the Hindoo women, J péeped 
into the temple, which completely satisfied me. “0 )= © 
. Fearful and striking pictures are offered by the plac = 
where the Hindoos gic and are burnt. Those which samo. 
_ lie on the banks : Hooghly, near the town, opposite. 2s 
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the wood market. The dead-house is small, and contains © 
only an apartment with four bedsteads. The dying were 
brought hither by their relatives, and either laid on a bed- 
stead, or when these are full on the floor, and even in case 
of need in front of the house in the scorching sun. I saw 
five dying in, and two outside the house. The latter were 
all wrapped in straw and woollen counterpanes, and I 
thought they were already dead; but when 1 asked about 
this, some one turned up the clothes, and I saw the poor 
creatures move. I thought they would choke under the 
eoverlids. In the little house lay an aged mother on the 
ground, writhing in her last hours; the four bedsteads 
were also full. I did not observe that the mouth and nose 
of the dying were filled with Ganges mud. This may, 
perhaps, be the case in other districts. The relatives sat 
round the dying calmly and collectedly, awaiting their last 
breath. When I asked if nothing was given them, 1 
was told that if they do not at once die, a little Ganges 
water is given them from time to time, but less and at 
longer intervals each time, for once brought here they 
must die. 

After death, often when they are scarcely cold, they are 
carried*to the funereal pile, which is separated from tho 
road by a wall. 

There I saw a corpse and a dying person lying, and on 
six piles were six corpses being devoured by the roaring 
flames. Birds, larger than turkeys, called here philoso- 
phers,* small vultures, and crows, sat in great numbers 
round the piles, on the roofs, and trees, greedily watching 
for the half-burnt corpses. I shuddered and rushed forth. 
It was long ere I cold forget the impression this scene 
made on me. 

These burnings often cost the rich sums above 1,000 
rupees, as the dearest kinds of wood, such as sandal 
rosewood, are used. Moreover, the ceremony requires 
also a Brahmin, female mourners, and musie. 

. After the burning, the bones are collected, laid in a vase, 
and either buried, or’ sunk in the Ganges or some other 
holy river. The nearest relative must fire the pile. 

The poor have naturally nothing of all this. They 
simply burn their dead with wood and cow-dung; and when 


* Hurgila, a kind of stork, devours corpses, and is frequently 
seen on the banks of the Indian rivers, ee | 
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they are too poor to buy any’ fuel, they tie a stone to the 
corpse and launch it into the river. 

must here recount an anecdote which I heard from a 
man quite worthy of reliance, and which will tend to show 
to what cruelty erroneous ideas of religion lead. 

Mr N. , While travelling near the Ganges, accom- 
panied by a dog, suddenly missed the animal. They called 
to him in vain, till at last he was found by the edge of the 
river beside a body, which he perseveringly licked. He 
went up to him, and found a man left to die in whom some 
spark of life still glimmered. Mr N. called up his 
servants, had the mud and dirt washed from the poor 
creature's face, and made them wrap him in a warm cover- 
lid, and take care of him. In a few days the man was 
completely recovered. When MrN. , however,wished 
to set him free, the man urgently entreated him not to do 
so; he had, he said, lost caste ; he would never again be re- 
eognized by his relatives, and was, in one word, struck out 
of the book of life. Mr N——— retained him in his service, 
and the man to this day enjoys the best of health, although 
this circumstance took place several years ago. 

The Hindoos themselves acknowledge that this way of 
treating the dying occasions many a murder, but then 
their religion says that when the physician has declared 
that there is no more hope, then the sick man must die. 

I saw but little more of the habits and customs of Cal- 
cutta, except the Mahometan marriages. On the nuptial 
day the bridal bed, beautifully tricked out, is carried with 
sound and song to the dwelling of the bridegroom. Late 
in the evening the bride, in a close palanquin, with music, 
and torches, and great parade, is also conducted thither. 
Many of the relatives carry complete pyramids of candles, 
and the beautiful clear blue “ Bengal fire” must not be 
omitted. 

On arriving at the house of the bridegroom, entry is 
only allowed to the bridal pair. The company remain 
before the house playing, shouting, and singing, often till 
daylight. = 

frequently heard the Europeans say that they neue 

the procession with the bridal bed very indelicate. But 
the proverb says, that “‘man sees the mote in his neigh- 
our’s eye, but does not notice the beam in his own; “and” 
thus thought that the marriages among the Entopeans” 
were much more indelicate. Thus, among the English here, 
the bridegroom, on the day of marriage, sees his bride for 
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- the first time at the altar. A violation of this would be 


frightful. In case the bridal pair have anything to say to 
one another, they must take tothe pen. But scarcely is 
the priest’s blessing pronounced ere the newly-made couple 
are packed in a carriage and despatched to some hotel in 
the neighbourhood of the town. The inn at Barrakpore, 
or a house at Gardenrich, are generally chosen. In case 
these are all full, which is not unfrequently the case, as 
nearly all weddings take place in November and December, 
a boat is hired with two little cabins, and the young couple 
are doomed to spend the first eight days quite separated 
from all their friends: even parents are denied access to 
their children. 

Methinks the tender feelings of a maid must suffer very 
much from this rude custom. How must the irl 
redden on entering the spot destined to imprison her, and 
how must she be wounded by every glance, every laughi 
look of the people at the inn, the waiters, or the boat- 
men! 

The good Germans, who think everything good that 
does not emanate from them, imitate this custom most 
conscientiously. 
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Departure from Caleutta—Entrance on the Ganges—Rajmahal 
—Gur—Junghera—Monghyr — Patna—Gasipoor — Benares— 
Religion of the Hindoos—Description of the Town—Palaces 
and Temples—Sacred Places—The Holy Apes— The Ruins of 
Sarnath—An Indigo Plantation—Visit to the Rajah of Benares 
—Martyrs and Fakirs—The Indian Peasant—Missionary Insti- 
tution, < 





On the 10th of December, after a stay of more than five 
weeks, I left Calcutta for Benares. The journey thither 
can be made either by land or by water. ‘The distance by 
land is 470 miles English ; by water, in the rainy season, 
685, and 400 more in the dry season, as then an immense 
circuit must be made to get from the Hooghly, through 
the lower lands, into the main stream. 

The land journey is made in post palanquins, which, like 
horses, are changed every four or six miles. The journey 
goes on day and night, and at every station bearers are 
ready, as an intimation precedes the traveller one or two 
days. At night a torch-bearer accompanies the train, to 
frighten away the wild animals by the glare. The cost for 
asingle person is about 200 rupees, the baggage being 
charged extra for. 

The voyage can also be made in one of the steamers, which 
go nearly every week to Allahabad, 115 miles beyond 
Benares. The passage lasts from fourteen to twenty days, 
as on account of the numerous sand-banks a halt must be 
made every night, and then, with this precaution, it is no 
uncommon thing to ground, especially when the water is 
low. The price to Benares is, for the first place 257 rupees, 
for the second 216 rupees. Food, with wine, &c., is paid for 
at three rupees aday. As Thad heard so much of the beau- 
tiful shores of the Ganges and the great towns, I chose the 
way by water. 

m the 8th of December, according to announcement, 
the steamer General Macleod, 140-horse power, Captain. 
Kelly, was to start. When I arrived on board I received 
the agreeable intelligence of a twenty-four hours’ delay,” 
which was again prolonged twenty-four hours more,:so 

that we did not start till eleven o'clock on the MOFBING, Miionst 
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the 12th. The voyage lay down the stream to the sea as 
far as Katscherie. On the following day we turned by 
Mud Point into the Sonderbunds, through the waters of 
which we went as far as Culna. From there we took ad- 
vantage of the Curie, an important auxiliary of the Ganges, 
which empties itself into the main stream below Rumpur- 
bolea. The first part of the voyage was most monotonous ; 
neither towns nor villages were seen, the shores were 
always flat, and the country, far and wide, was covered 
with high thick bushes, which the English call jungle, that 
is, primitive forest. I could see no primitive forest, under 
which name, however, I understand a wood of mighty 
trees. At night we heard a few tigers roar; in this region 
they are pretty much at home, and often venture to attack 
the natives when they are out late collecting wood. Arag 
fluttering on a bush was pointed out to us as a memento that 
on that spot a native had once been torn by one of these 
beasts. But they are not the only foes to man here; the 
Ganges contains his deadly enemy, the voracious crocodile. 
They are frequently seen sunning themselves on sandy, 
muddy shores, or on sand-banks. They are from six to , 
fifteen feet long. At our approach they glided swiftly into 
the dirty yellow waves of the stream. 

The canals in the Curie and Sonderbunds are often so 
narrow, that one can scarcely get out of the way of a ship, 
and again they expand to basins miles broad. Al- 
though they are only traversed by night on account of 
the sand-banks and shallows, greater or minor accidents are 
not uncommon. We were not spared. In one of the nar- 
row canals our ship had to stop to let one sail by. While 
doing this one of the two ships we were towing struck our 
steamer so violently, that the wall of our cabin was sent 
in; but fortunately no one was injured. 

In another sanel lay two ships, belonging to the natives, 
at anchor. The crew only saw us late, and had not hove 
the anchor when we came tearing along. The captain 
did not offer to stop, as he thought he could still pass, but 
she turned too much aside, and ran against the jungle with 
such force, that some of the wooden blinds of the cabin 
windows remained hanging there as a Exas- 
perated at this accident he sent a boat, in all speed, to cut 
the poor fellow’s anchor. This act again was worthy ‘of a 
European. zeta 
: At Cuilna, 308 miles from the sea, we entered the “great 
_. auxiliary of the Ganges, the Curie, which enters the main 

» stream below Rumpurbolea, Here the jungles, fall back, ....., 
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and beautiful rice, rape, and other plantations take their 
place. There was no lack of villages, but the huts—which 
consisted mostly of straw, or palm leaves—were miserable 
and small. Our steamer attracted the inhabitants: they 
quitted the huts and fields, and loud cries of rejoicing 
rolled after us. 

On the 15th of December we ran, for the first time, on a 
sand-bank, and it cost us some trouble to get afloat again. 

December 16th.—We arrived yesterday at the Ganges. 
To-day we stopped late in the evening at the little village 
Commercolly ; the inhabitants brought provisions of all 
Iinds to us, and we had an opportunity of learning the — 

rices. A fine sheep costs about four rupees, eighteen fine 
bowls one rupee, a fish weighing several pounds one annas 
(four kreutzers), eight eggs the same, twenty oranges two 
annas, a pound of white bread three beis (three kreutzers). 
And with such ridiculously low prices as these, the captain 
asked three rupees a day for provisions. This would not 
have been so much if the food had been endurable! Some 
of the passengers bought eggs, fresh bread, and oranges ; 

and the captain was not ashamed to see some of the articles 
’ they purchased appearing at his table. : 

December 18th—Bealeah, an important place, with 
several prisons ; there is a depét for prisoners, containing 
at present 782, who are brought from far and near. These 

ople do not know how to escape like Europeans, as I saw 
them quite lightly fettered, going about alone, or in num- 
bers, in this place and the environs, without any overseer. 
They are properly taken care of, and employed in light 
Works : One paper manufactory is mostly worked by them. 

The inhabitants here appear to be very fanatical. I 
went for a walk through the little town, in company with 
M. Lau, one of the travellers, and we wished to enter a 
little street in which stood a small Hindoo temple. When 
the people observed our intention they ate -a. fearful 
outery, and began to crowd round us, so that we thought 
fit to curb our curiosity and return. 

December 19th.—To-day low chains of hills showed 
themselves, the Rajm hills, the first since leaving 
Madras. In the evening we run fast on a sand-bank. We 
passed the night quietly enough, and next morning every 
effort was made to get afloat. The ships in tow were 
cast off, all the steam crowded on, the oa a worked un- 
Weariedly, but at midday we were still as fast as on the 
poeding evening. At this time a steam-ship from@“Alla- — 
habad to Caleutta drew near; our captain did hostage 
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flag of distress, being in the worst humour possible at a 
comrade seeing him in this situation. The captain of the 
other ship, however, offered him his aid, but was sent to 
the right-about with a few dry curt words ; and it was not 
till after several hours of unspeakable trouble that we suc- 
ceeded in getting free. 

In the course of the day we touched at Rajmahal, in 
the seventeenth century the capital of Bengal, now an ex- 
tensive village, said to be extremely unhealthy owing to 
the many morasses and swamps lying round it. 

Here stood once Gur, one of the largest towns in 
India, said to have contained twenty square miles and 
nearly two millions of inhabitants. Modern travellers tell 
us that numerous and remarkably beautiful ruins are still 
to be seen, the most remarkable of all being the Golden 
Mosque, a magnificent building paved with marble; the 
doors are celebrated for their immense arches and -the 
strength of the jambs. 

As this was very fortunately a coaling place, some time 
was placed at our disposal. e young people employed 
it in a hunt, to which the noble woods, the finest had 
hitherto seen in India, offered great attraction. It was 
said certainly that they contained many tigers, but this 
kept no one back. 

also went to the chase, but a different one: I ranged 
through the woods and swamps far and near to find the 
ruins. And when I found them they were only few, and 
those few most miserable! The finest were two simple 
town gates of sandstone, ornamented with some handsome 
sculpture, but without high archings and cupolas. In an 
unimportant temple, with four corner towers, I saw places 
here and there covered with fine mortar. Besides these 
lay scattered around some fragments of buildings, columns, 
&e. But all the ruins put together do not occupy two 
square miles English. 

‘At the outskirts of the wood, or situated a few hundred 
feet within, were several native huts, to which led the most 
charming shady paths. \ 

In Bealeah the people were very fanatical, and here the 
men were very jealous At-the close of my excursion one 
of the travellers had joined me, and we passed near the 
dwellings of the people. So soon as the men saw my |com- 
panion they cried to their wives to dart into the huts., ‘The 
women ran thither right and left, but remained ing 
beneath the doors, quite forgetting to cover their faces.~ 
_ There are here complete woods of cocoa palms, India is 
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the native country of this fruit, whichreaches here a height 
of eighty feet, and bears fruit in its sixth year. In other 
lands it scarcely grows to fifty feet, and does not bear till 
after its twelfth or fifteenth year. This is perhaps the 
most precious of trees: it yields a large nutricious fruit; a 
precious milk ; large leaves to roof and border in huts ; 
the strongest cordage; the purest oil for burning; 
matting; colouring matter; and evena drink called toddy 
or palm brandy, which is got by making cuts into the 
crown of the tree. During an entire month the Hindoos 
climb night and morning almost to the crown of the tree, 
make a few cuts in it, and hang pots below to catch the 
juice which drops out. The bark being very protube- 
rant makes the climbing much lighter. ‘The Hindoo em- 
braces the trunk and upper part of his body with a strong 
noose, and the feet, which he sets against the tree, with a 
second. He swings himself up, and draws the upper sling 
with his hand and the second with his toes. In this way 1 
saw them climb the loftiest trees in a couple of minutes. 
Around the waist they buckle a strap, to which hang a knife 
and two pots. 

The juice when first got looks quite clear, and tastes 
agreeably sweet, but in six or eight hours it begins to fer- 
ment, and then acquires a whitish colour, with a sharp, 
somewhat disagreeable taste. With rice strong arrack 
ean be made of it. A good tree yields in twenty-four hours 
more than three quarts of this juice, but bears no fruit the 
year the toddy is drawn off. 

Dee. 21st.—About seventy miles below Rajmahal we 
assed three rather steep rocks rising out of the Ganges. 
he largest is perhaps sixty feet high, the second, partly over- 

grown with bushes, is the residence of a fakir, whom the 
credulous provide with the means of life. We did not seo 
the holy man, as it was growing dark when we passed by. 
We regretted more that we could not visit the Botanical 
Garden at Bogulpore, which is said to be the finest in In- 
dia, but as there is no coaling-place at Bogulpore we did 
not halt there. : 

On the 22nd of December we passed Junghera, a won- 
derful group of rocks, rising like a fairy island from the 
majestic Ganges. Formerly this place was venerated. as 
the most holy of the Ganges. Thousands of boats. and... 
ships continually traversed the beautiful stream: nota 

doo thought he could die in peace without having’beén — 
here. Numbers of fakirs followed their vocation, strengt 
ened the poor pilgrims with consolatory speeches, 
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#eturn received their pious offerings. But now the place 
has lost its appearance of sanctity, and the tributes are 
so small as scarcely to allow two or three fakirs to keep 
life and body together. ‘ 

In the evening we stopped at Monghtyr,*a tolerably 
large town with old fortifications. A grave-yard, filled 
with monuments, at once strikes the eye. The monuments 
are so peculiar that ifI had not seen several of them in 
the burying-places at Calcutta, I should never have ascribed 
them to a Christian sect. There were temples, yramids, 
mighty catafalques, kiosks, &e., all massively built of tiles. 
The size of this yard is out of all proportion with the small 
number of Europeans living in Monghyr, but the place is 
said to be the most unhealthy in India, so that when a 
European is ordered there fora long period of years, he 
generally takes an eternal farewell of his friends. 

Five miles off there are hot springs, which the natives 
consider very sacred. At Bogulpore we had lost sight of 
the Rajmahal Hills; an uninterrupted plain again expanded 
over both shores of the stream. : 

Dee. 24,—Patna,t which is one of the largest and oldest 
towns of Bengal,t with a population of about 300,000, con- 
sists of a very wide street about eight English miles long, 
with a number of small streets running into it. The 
houses are mostly built of loam, and unspeakably poor and 
miserable, Under the eaves are crammed wares and pro- 
visions of the simplest kind. The part of the street in 
which stand the greater number of these miserable lairs 
rejoices in the proud name of the Bazaar. The few better 
houses might be counted without much trouble. They 
are built of tiles, and surrounded with elegant galleries 
and pillars, all carved out of wood. In these houses one 
finds the most beautiful and precious depdts of wares. 

The temples of the Hindoos, ,the Gauths (steps, halls, 





* Called the Birmingham of India, on account of the numerous 
manufactories for arms and knives. Population about 30,000. 

+ Patna is the capital of the province of Bechar, and was once 
greatly renowned on account of its numerous Buddha tem ples. 
Near Patna lay Palifothra, the most renowned town of Indian 
antiquity. Patna has several cotton and some opium) miinu- 
factories. —_ to 

+ In all Indian, Mahometan, nay, one may say in all exeept_ 
Christian countries, it is extremely difficult to give the population 
of a town with exactitude, as there is nothing the people detest 
more than these numberings, ndira Gandhi 
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doorways towards the Ganges) like the Mahometan mosqués, 
promise infinitely more from a distance than they realise 
on a closer view. The only thing worthy of seeing was 
“some bell-formed mausoleums like those in Ceylon, not 
more artistic but much larger; their circumference might 
be full two hundred feet, their height eighty feet. Out- 
side, on both sides, narrow steps, forming half a circle, led 
to the summit. The doors were not opened to us, and we 
had to content ourselves with the assurance that beyond a 
simple sarcophagus there was nothing to see. : 

Patna is a very important place for the opium trade, 
which enriches many of the natives. They generally show 
their wealth neither in clothes nor in any public luxury. 
There are only two dresses, that of those who have some- 
thing, which is like the oriental, and that of the poor, 
which consists of a cloth twisted round the loins. The 
principal street in the town is much thronged, as well by 
riders as by foot-passengers. The Hindoo is, like the Jew 
such a foe to walking, that he does not despise the worst 
place in the worst of carts. 

The vehicle most in use consists of a narrow wooden 
eart on two wheels, and provided with four uprights and 
as many cross-bars. These are hung with coloured cloth, 
and above a saldachin gives complete protection against the 
sun. There is really only room for two persons, but I 
found three or four squeeze in. It made me think of the 
Italians, so many of whom cluster on a waggon that even 
the steps are talen up. These cars are called baili, and 
are closely covered in when women travel in them. ; 

I expected to see the street peopled with elephants and 
camels, as I had read so much of them in some descrip- 
tions ; but I only saw bailis, drawn by oxen and single 
riders, no elephants. 

‘Towards evening we reached Deinapore, eight English 
miles from Patna.* A noble post road, lined with fine 
trees, leads thither between fertile fields. 

Deinapore is one of the largest military stations, and 
possesses extensive barracks forming almost a town of 
themselves. The town lies not far from the barracks. 
There are among the inhabitants several Mahometans, 
who distinguish themselres above the Hindoos by their 
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industry and energy. 
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There I saw, in a Serai,* situated outside the town, 
elephants, for the first time on the Continent of India; 
there were eight of them, large magnificent animals. 

On returning to our ship we found it like a warehouse, 
all sorts of articles had been brought there, and set out for 
show, especially those of the shoemakers, whose work is 
extremely beautiful and lasting, and at the same time ex- 
tremely reasonable. A pair of men’s boots were to be had 
for arupee and a half, though they asked twice that for them. 
Here I saw how the Europeans trade with the natives ; one 
of the enginemen wanted to buy a pair of shoes, and offered 
the fourth part of the sumasked. ‘The seller not being of 
the same opinion, took his wares back. The engineman, 
however, tore them out of his hand, threw him a few beis 
beyond the sum asked, and hastened towards his cabin. 
The shoemaker hastened after him and demanded the shoes, 
instead of which he received a few hasty cuffs, with the 
threat that he should leave the shipif he did not keep quiet ; 
and the poor fellow went back half-crying to his wares. 

And this case occurred on the same evening. A Hindoo 
boy brought a small bandbox, and asked for some little 
gratuity for his trouble. No attention was paid to his:re- 
quest ; the boy lingered, and after a little time asked again. 
He was then 5 Hats away, and as he would not go at once, 
he was struck. The captain accidentally came up, and 
asked what was the matter. The boy, sobbing, related his 
request, and the reception it had_met with. The captain 
apraybed his shoulders, and the boy was sent out of the 


ship. 

Rowe many similar, and even harsher occurrences have I 
seen. The so-called barbarous and heathenish no are 
perfectly right in abhorring us. Wherever the European 
comes he will not reward, he only wishes to command, to 
order ; and generally his will is much more oppressive than 
that of the native. 

December 26th.—The dead do not seem to be so fre- 
quently exposed on the Ganges as many travellers have 
related. We had now sailed for fourteen days on this 
stream, and had passed by many populous towns and vil- 
lages, yet to-day was the first time we saw this spectacle. 
The dying man lay close by the water, and around him-sat 
Nevers: persons, probably relatives, waiting for his-ast= 
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® Serais are large handsome courts, surrounded with little halls 
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hour. One of them drew water or mud out of the river, 
and touched the dying man’s nose and mouth with it, for 
the Hindoo believes that when he dies near the river, with 
its holy water in his mouth, his passage to heaven is cer- 
tain. The relatives or friends only remain with him till 
sunset; they then return home and leave him to his fate, 
which generally is to be eaten by a crocodile. 3 

T also saw floating corpses, only very rarely, not more 
than two on the whole yoyage. Most of the corpses are 
burnt. 

December 27th.—Ghazipoor is an important place, and 
attracts attention even at a distance by its beautiful gauths, 
Here stands a fine monument to the memory of Cornwallis, 
who conquered Tippoo in 1790. Not far off is a remark- 
ably fine stud, said to yield splendid horses. Ghazipoor 
is, however, most remarkable for its immense rose fields, 
and the rose-water and otto, prepared from the cathus, is 
obtained thus :— 

Over roses, weighing with their cups (calices) ‘ot 
pounds, sixty pounds of water are poured, and distilled wi 
a slow fire. This yields about thirty pounds of rose-water. 
Into this forty pounds of fresh roses are shaken, and the 
whole distilled again until twenty pounds of rose-water 
pass ont. This is then exposed for the night in dishes to 
the cool air, and the next morning the oil is seen floating 
on the surface. Eighty pounds of roses, about two hun- 
dred thousand flowers, yield at the utmost three-quarters: 
of an ounce of oil. The half-ounce of pure otto of roses 

costs at Ghazipoor itself forty rupees. 

On the 28th of December, at ten in the morning, we 
finally reached the holy town of Benares. We cast anchor 
near Radschgaht, where culli (bearers) and camels were 
waiting to take us. 

Before I leave the Ganges I must remark, that during 
a voyage of about one thousand miles, I did not see a sin- 
gle place of remarkable beauty or picturesque aspect. The 
shores are flat, or bordered with banks of earth ten to 
twenty feet high, and more landwards sand-flats alternate 
with plantations, died-out fields of wheat, or miserable 









jungles. Towns and villages there certainly are in plenty, 


Several arms, or expands till it looks more like a lake 
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but, except a few buildings and the gauths, they are nothing 
ut huts and barracks. The stream often eid i 
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Benares is the holiest town in India. It is to the 
Hindoo what Mecca is to the Mahometan and Rome 
to the Catholic. The belief of the Hindoo in its sanctity 
is such, that in his opinion every person without distine- 
tion of religion becomes a participator in its sanctifying 
effects so soon as he has resided twenty-four hours in it. 
One of the finest features in the character and religion of 
this- people is that noble tolerance which might put to 
shame the one-sided belief of many a Christian sect. 

The number of pilgrims amount every year to 400,000, 
by whose traflic, offers, and gifts the town is rendered the 
richest in the country. 

And here, perhaps, it would not be out of place to inter- 
polate a few remarks concerning the religion of this inter- 
esting people, extracted from Zimmerman’s ‘ Trayeller’s 
Pocket-book.’ 

“The base of the Hindoo faith is an_ original being 
elevated above all others, immortality, and the reward of 
virtue. Their leading idea of God is so great and so beau- 
tiful, their morals are so pure and elevated, that one might 
in vain seek to equal them among other people. 

“ Their doctrine is to worship the highest being; to 
eall on their protecting gods to be friendly towards their 
fellow-men, to pity the unfortunate, and support them pa- 
tiently to bear the ills of life; not to he or commit adul- 
tery; to read and profit by the divine history; to talk 

little, fast, pray and bathe at fixed times. These are the 
_ general principles, to which all Indians are pledged, without 
excepting any one race or variety. 

«Their one sole god is called Brahm,—distinctly sepa- 
rate from the Brahma created by him. He is the true 
eternal, holy, unchanging light of all agesand races. Good 
is rewarded, and evil punished. 

«From the Undying One issued the goddess Bharam,. 
that is Nature, and an army of 1,180 millions of souls. 
Among these are three half-gods or superior spirits— 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Seva, the Trinity of the Hindoos, 
called by them the Trimurti. 

“Union and happiness for a long time reigned among 
the spirits ; but at last a revolt broke out, and many refused 
obedience. The rebels were hurled from the greatiempy- 
rean into the abyss of darkness. Hereupon engueeaiee 
transmigration of souls; every animal, every plant, was. 
animated by a fallen angel, and to this belief 1s ascribed 

_ the endless kindness of Hindoos towards animals. They 
meer ay . red i ee 
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regard them as fellow-creatures, and will not destroy 
them. 

* With the most purified religious views, the Hindoo 
honours the great object of nature, the creation of organ- 
ized bodies. In his eyes all parts contributing to this end 
are worthy of honour, and sacred, and hence he pays di- 
‘vine adoration to Lingam. : 

**One might say that the more marvellous parts of this 
religion have only gradually become such a piece of wild 
jugglery inthe mouth of the people through falsification 
and unintelligibility. 

“Tt will suffice to trace the picture of a few of the prin- 
cipal divinities, to complete the present state of their reli- 

on. 
ee Brahma is drawn as creator of the world, with four hu- 
man heads and eight hands; in one hand he holds the book 
of laws, in the others emblems. He is not adored in any 
temple (pagoda); this right he lost through his pride in 
wishing to search the Great Being. Nevertheless, after he 
had repented of his folly, it was permitted that the Brah- 
mins mightinstitute in his honour a solemn festival called 
Pout She. 

“Vishnu, as preserver of the world, is represented in 
twenty-four forms. Half fish, half man; tortoise; half 
lion, half man; Buddha; dwarf, &c. His spouse is adored 
as the goddess of fruitfulness, wealth, beauty, &c., and the 
cow is made sacred in honour of her. 

“Seva is the destroyer, revenger, charger; the victor 
over death. He has therefore a double character, benevo- 
lent or frightful; he punishes or rewards. Generally he 
is represented horrible; surrounded by lightnings, with 
three eyes, the largest of which is in the forehead; besides 
this he has eight arms, in each of which he holds some- 


thing. 

“ Although these three divinities stand equally high, the 
= of the Hindoos only divides into two sects,—those 
of the adorers of Vishnu and Seva. Brahma has no pro- 
per sect, because temple and pagoda are denied him, but 
one might regard the whole class of priests, the Brahmins, 
as his followers, as they maintain they sprang from his head! 

“The followers of Vishnu wear on the forehead. or 
breast a reddish or yellowish painted sign of the Janisthe. 
adorers of Seva wear on the forehead the sign of Lingam;> — 
or of an obelisk, the angle, or the sun. * it Dest 
__ “Three hundred and thirty millions are accepted among 
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the divinities. They are the gods of the elements, natural 
appearances, passions, arts, sicknesses, &c. They are drawn 
in ditterent forms, and with all sorts of attributes. 
“Further are genii, good and evildemons, The number 
of the good surpasses that of the bad by three millions. 
‘Among the things sacred to the Hindoo are rivers, 
especially the Ganges, said to spring from the sweat of 
Seva. The water of the Ganges is so sacred that it is 
trafficked in many miles inland. : 
“Of animals, they venerate in especial the cow, the ox, 
elephant, ape, eagle, swan, peacock, and snake. 
* Of plants, the lotos, the banana, and the mango tree. | 
“The Brahmins show an especial veneration for a stone, 
according to Sonnerat, an ammonite, petrified in slate. 
“Tt is remarkable that in all Hindoostan there is not 
extant one picture of the Great Being. He is too great; 
they consider the world his temple, and adore him under 
every form. 
«The followers of Seva inter their dead; the others burn 
them or throw them into the river.” 


He who only goes to Calcutta, and no further, can 
scarcely form a right idea of India. Calcutta has become 
almost European. The palaces and equipages are Euro- 
pean; there are parties, balls, concerts, promenades, pretty 
much as in London or Paris, and if one did not see the 
yellow native in the streets and the Hindoo serving in 
the house, one might forget that it was a distant part of 
the world. 

But it is differentin Benares; there the European stands 
isolated, for strange customs and habits encircle him, and 
remind him at every step that heis the tolerated stranger. 
’ Benares contains 300,000 souls, and among them scarcely 
150 Europeans. 

The town is fine, especially when seen from the water, 
where its defects are not seen. Splendid staircases, built 
of colossal stones, lead from the shore to the houses and 
palaces; to the skilfully-built town gates. In the fine 
a of the town they join one another uninterruptedly, and 
orm a chain two English miles long. These stairs.cost 
enormous sums, and out of the stone employed a-arge- 
town could have been built. Sean | 

This finer part of the town contains several old P lace 
in the Moorish, Gothic, or Hindoo style, some of which 
are six stories high. The portals are vast, the points ofc. 
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the palaces and houses ornamented with masterly ara- 
besques, bas-reliefs, and sculptures. The stories are en- 
riched with beautiful portiecoes, projecting buttresses, 
verandahs, balconies, and piazzas. ‘The windows alone did 
not please me. They are low, narrow, and only seldom 
regularly placed. All the palaces and houses have very 
broad, sloping roofs, or only terraces. ae 

Countless temples attest the wealth and religiousness of 
. the inhabitants. Every opulent Hindoo has a temple 
beside his house, that is, a little tower often scarce twenty 
feet high. : 

The Hindoo temple properly consists of a tower thirty 
to sixty feet high, without windows, and with a small 
entrance. It looks, especially at a distance, very beautiful 
and original, as it is either carved with great taste and 
skill, or richly ornamented with projecting ornaments, as 
peaks, little pillars, leaves, niches, &e. 5 

But alas! there are many ruins among these beautiful 
buildings. Here and there the Ganges undermines the 
foundation, and palace and temple sink into the loosened 
soil or fall asunder. Miserable houses are also built on 
the ruins, disfiguring the fair face of the town more than 
the ruins, which even as such are still beautiful. 

On arriving at the river at sunrise, such a spectacle is 
offered to the eye as is seen in no other part of the town. 
The religious Hindoo comes hither to perform his devotions. 
He enters the stream, turns towards the sun, thrice pours 
water on his head, and murmurs his prayers. With the 
great population Benares possesses, even without pilgrims, 
the daily number of prayers is not over-rated at 50,000. 
Many of the Brahmins sit in little kiosks, or on blocks of 
stone on the stairs close to the water, to receive the gifts 
of the opulent and the pilgrim, and to give them in return 

bsolution of their sins. 

Every Hindoo is said to bathe at least once a day, and 

hat in the morning: but if he belong to the very devout, 
and have time, he performs the same ceremony in the 
evening. The females perform their ablations at home. 

At the time of the Mela festival, when the rush of pil- 
grims to Benares is incredibly great, it is said the steps 
will scarcely contain the mass of people; and-the stream 
is dotted with the heads of the bathers like so many~ 
specks. 

__ The interior of the town is not near so fine rab eae 0 
want the pillars, verandahs, &ey: Many 
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of the buildings are covered with fine cement, and others 

inted with wretched frescoes. é 

The streets are mostly dirty, ugly, and many of them 
so narrow that one cannot pass them in a palanquin. At 
every corner, before almost every house, stands the emblem 
of the god Shiwa. 

Of the temples in the town, the finest is the Vishvishas. 
Tt has two towers united by porticoes. The summits are 
covered with gold plates. It is surrounded by a wall. We 
were allowed to enter the court, and approach the entrances. 

Inside we saw some emblems of Vishnu and Seva crowned 
with flowers and sprinkled over with grains of rice, wheat, 
&c. In the fore hall stand little bulls of metal or stone, 
and live white bulls (I counted eight of them) were roam~ 
ing about at freedom: they are considered holy, and go un- 
controlled everywhere; nay, they are not prevented from 
appeasing their hunger with the flower and fruit offérings. 

Sacred animals not only live in the temples, but also 
roam through the streets. The people reverentially get out 
of their way, and occasionally FP them food ; but they 
do not allow them as formerly to help themselves from the 
corn set out for sale. When one of the holy oxen dies, it 
is thrown into the river or burnt; and thus enjoys the same 
honours as the Hindoo. 

In the temple were men and women who had brought 
flowers, with which they were adorning and crowning the 
emblems. Many also laid a piece, of money under the 
flowers. They sprinkled Ganges water and flowers upon 
the flowers, and strewed rice and other grains over them. 

Near to the the temple of Vishvishas are the holiest = 
of the town; aholy spring, and the Mankarmka, a large 
basin of water. Of the former the following tale is told: 

When the English had taken Benares, they planted a 
cannon before the entrance of a temple in order to destroy 
the god Mahadeo. The Brahmins, quite enraged at this, 
tried to rouse up the people, who hastened to the temple in 
crowds. But the English, in order to avoid all strife, said 
to the people, “If your godis stronger than the god of the 
Christian, the ball'will not harm him ; but otherwise he will 
fall shattered to the ground,” which naturally enough 
ensued. The Brahmins, however, did not give up,their 
point, but declared that before the shot was fired, they saw 
the spirit of the god quit hisstatue, and plunge intothefouns 

tain, which has since that time been considered holy.: 
“The Mankarmka is a deep basin of water, laid out-with. 
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stones, perhaps sixty feet wide, and long broad steps lead 
on all four sides to the water, Here a similar story is 
told of the god Seva. Both gods reside still in their respec- 
tive places. Every pilgrim to Benares must on his arrival 
bathe in this holy pond, and pay a small donation, which 
some Brahmins are always present to receive. In their 
dress they are not distinguishable from the opulent classes, 
but their complexion is clearer, and many of them have very 
noble features. 

Fifty steps from this tank, on the banks of the Ganges, 
stands a remarkably beautiful Hindoo temple with three 
towers. But, unfortunately, a few years ago the foundation 
gave way, and the towers sank; now one leans to the 
right, another to the left, and the third is almost sunk in the 

anges. 

ahoeg the thousands of temples and templets there are 
certainly some which are worth the trouble of seeing in 
passing ; but I would not recommend any one to put him- 
self much out of the way to visit them. 

The dead are burned near the holy tank. Just as we 
went there they were roasting a dead woman, for one 
cannot call their way of burning anything else, the fires 
being so small that the body sticks out on every side. 

Among the remaining buildings, the Aurangzeb mosque 
deserves especial notice. It is renowned on account of 
its two minarets, which are 150 feet high, and said to be 
the finest in the world. They are like two needles, and 
certainly deserve the name much better than those of 
Cleopatra at Alexandria. Small circular staircases in the 
inside lead to the summit, on which is a small platform, 
with a balustrade a foot high. Happy the man who is not 
subject to giddiness! he can then step out, and look with 
a bird’s-eye view over the endless sea of houses and count- 
less Hindoo temples. The Ganges, with its miles of quays 
and steps, lies at his feet. On clear bright days, it is said 
one can see a distant chain of hills. The day was beauti- 
fal and clear, but I saw nothing of the chain of hills. 

A most remarkable and artistic building is the Observa- 
torium, built more than 200 years ago b Dschesing, 
under the intellectual emperor Akbar. here are no 
common glasses and telescopes, all being composedof 
Square massive stones skilfully joined together. Onia 
high terrace, to which lead stone steps, are some ¢citenlar © 
‘ables, half and quarter circles, sections, &c., filled 

Signs, Inscriptions, lines, &e, With these instruments th © 
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Brahmins made and still make observations and calcu- 
lations about the stars. We found several of them busily 
occupied with calculations and written sentences. 

Benares is altogether the principal seat of Indian learn- 
ing. Among the six thousand Brahmins there are said to 
be many who give instruction in astronomy, Sanscrit, and 
other branches of science. 

Another curiosity of Benares are the holy apes, whose 
chief residence is In some enormous mango trees in the 
suburbs of Durgakund. As we arrived among the trees 
the creatures seemed almost to know that we had come 
there on purpose to see them, for they came near us quite 
unconcernedly ; but when the servant, whom we had sent 
for some food for them, arrived, called to them, and cour- 
teously invited them to eat, it was astounding to see how 
these jolly little folks came leaping from the roofs and trees, 
from house and street. For an instant we were sur- 
rounded by hundreds of them, who strutted in the most 
comical manner about the fruits and grains thrown to them. 
The largest, or oldest, of them played the commander ; 
whenever there was confusion he instantly appeared, 
dealt cuffs right and left, threatened with his teeth and 
snorted, making the quarrellers jump aside directly. It 
was the most complete and ridiculous society of apes I had 
ever seen. The apes were above two feet high, and of a 
dirty yellow. Z 

One day my kind host, M. Imitpold,* took me to 
Sarnath, five English miles from Benares, where are some 
interesting ruins—three enormous towers. They are not 
very high, and stand on hillocks, skilfully formed of masonry, 
each a mile distant from the other. The towers are 
of tiles. The largest of these towers is still in many places 
covered over with plates of stone, on which one detects 
here and there traces of beautiful arabesques. In every 
tower is a small door and a single room.f : : 

The English Government, in the hope of discovering 
something to clear up the purpose of these buildings, hada 
path broken into each hill to the foundations of the tower: 
nothing was found but an empty subterranean vault, 





rie A German who received me most hospitably. Hevand his 
amiable spouse showed me all possible attention and civility; a 
which I must ever rest their debtor. i | 
“++ Many consider these towers to be Buddhist temples.!The 
height is about seventy, the circumference about one hundred and. 
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Near one of the towers is a lake, formed by digging out 
the soil, and connected by a canal with the Ganges, which 
supplies it with water. 

Bhe following very absurd story is told of these towers 
and the lake: ‘‘ In times of hoar antiquity three brothers 
reigned here ; they were giants, and they built the towers 
and dug the lake allin one day, but then a day of those ages 
was equal to two years of our time. The giants were so 
huge (a fact rendered very probable by the size of the 
towers and the rooms) that they could reach with one 
step from tower to tower, which they built so near in 
order to be able to see one another every minute, and 
gratify their mutual love.” 

Not less interesting than these towers and their remark- 
able history, were some indigo plantations near, the first 
T had seen. 

The indigo plant is a bushy-like growth, one to three 
feet high, with tender bluish-green leaves. The crop is 
generally culled in August. The plant is cut off pretty 
near the main stem, tied in bundles, and put in large 
wooden tubs. Boards are laid upon it, laden with heavy 
stones, and water is sprinkled on them. Sixteen hours, 
or in some cases days, after, according to the state of the 
water, the mass begins to ferment. Here is the chief diffi- 
culty, and everything depends on its not fermenting either 
too long or too-short a time. When the water has a dark 
green colour, it is led off into other wooden tubs, set with 
lime, and mixed up with wooden shovels till a blue sedi- 
ment settles from the water. Hereupon it is allowed to 
settle, and the water runs off; what remains behind, that 
is, the indigo, is put into long linen bags, through which 
all the moisture escapes. So soon as the indigo is dried 
and hardened, it is broken into pieces and packed. 

Shortly before leaving I had the pleasure, through the 
intercession of my travelling companion, M. Lau, of being 
epee to the Rajah of Benares. He lives in the cita- 

el of Ramnaghur, on the left shore of the Ganges, and 
above the city. 

At the water-side a beautifully ornamented boat waited 
for us; on the opposite side stood a palanquin. We were 
soon at the entrance of the palace, the doorway of which 
is high and majestic. I expected on reaching the interio 
to be struck by the view of large courts and beautiful 9 
buildings, but I only saw irregular courts and small un- 

: buildings, without taste or luxury. Inoneof 
_ the courts was a simple portico on the ground floorsservsi:ion:) 
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ing as areception room. It was fitted with European fur- 
niture, glass lustres, and lamps; miserable little pictures, 
framed with glass, hung round the walls. Servants 
swarmed in the courts, regarding us with the greatest at- 
tention. The prince now appeared, accompanied by his 
brother, some companions, and servants, the latter being 
' with difficulty distinguished from the former. 

The two princes were very richly clothed. They had 
wide hose, long under and short upper garments, all of 
satin worked with gold. The eldest (thirty-five years old) 
wore a small silk cap worked with gold, the edge of which 
was set with diamonds. On his fingers he wore some 
large brilliant rings; his silk shoes were all beautifully 
worked in gold. is brother, a youth of nineteen, whom 
he had adopted in lieu of a son,* wore a white turban, 
with a costly spray of diamonds and pearls ; from his ears 
hung large pearls, and round his wrists were rich heavy 
bracelets. ‘Che elder prince was a handsome man, with 
remarkably kind and also intellectual features; the younger 
one pleased me much less. 

e had scarcely taken our places, when large silver 
basins, with elegantly-worked nargilehs, were brought, 
and we were invited to smoke. We declined this enjoy- 
ment, and the prince smoked alone, He only took a few 
whiffs from a nargileh, tlien another and more beautiful 
one replaced it, and so on. 

The behaviour of the prince was full of dignity and ani- 
mation. Pity that we could only communicate with him 
through the medium of an interpreter! He inquired if I 
‘had as yet seen a natsch (festive dance), and on my answer- 

‘ing in the negative, at once gave orders to have one 
executed. 

Tn half-an-hour two female dancers (devedassi) appeared 
With musicians. The girls were dressed in gay, gold- 


ae worked muslin, and wide silk breeches embroidered with 


gold, which reached to the ground, and completely covered 
the unshod feet. One of the musicians rapped away at a 
small drum, the others played four-stringed instruments 
very similar to our violins. They stood close behind the 
dancers, and played without harmony. ‘The girls ges- 
_ticulated in a most lively way with their arms, hands, and 
fingers much more than with their toes, on which.they.. 








_* When no son is born to a Hindoo, he adopts a relative, that, 
at his interment, he may fulfil the duties of a son... , ae 
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wore silver bells that sounded from time to time. They 
threw their upper drapery into beautiful forms and ~ 
folds. This dance lasted a quarter of an hour, and was 
accompanied by a song. The two sylphs screamed so 
miserably that I was afraid for my hearing and nervous 
system. 2 

During the performance, sweets, fruits, and sherbet 
were handed to us. 

After the dance was over, the prince inquired if I would 
like to visit his garden, a mile distant from the palace, an 
offer I was indiscreet enough to accept. : 

Accompanied by the young prince, we went to the front 
of the palace, where beautifully ornamented elephants 
stood ready. The body elephant of the elder prince, an 
animal of remarkable bulk and beauty, was destined for 
M. Lau and myself. A scarlet covering, with tassels, 
fringes, and embroidered galloons, almost covered the 
animal. A convenient seat was placed on its broad back, 
almost like a phaeton without wheels. The elephant had 
to stoop down, a convenient ladder was leaned against him, 
and M. Lau and I took our places on the monster. Be- 
hind us sat a servant, who held an immense parasol over 
our heads. The driver sat on the animal’s neck, and occa- 
sionally goaded it with an iron between the ears. 

The young prince, his companions, and servants took the 
other elephants. Some officers on horseback rode along- 
side. Two soldiers with their sabres drawn ran before 
the procession, to make room, and more than a dozen gol- 
diers on foot surrounded us; a few cavalry soldiers forming 
the rear. 

Although the movement of the elephant is nearly as 
convulsive and disagreeable as that of the camel, yet this 
pure Indian ride afforded me the greatest pleasure. 

On arriving at the place the prince’s proud glance seemed 
to ask if we were not charmed at the splendour of the 
garden: our admiration was unfortunately only hypocri- 
tical, for the garden was far too plain to deserve much 
praise. In the back part stood a somewhat ruinous sum- _ 
mer palace, = 

As we were about to leave the garden the gardener 
brought us beautiful wreaths of flowers and costly :fruits, 
quite « common practice in India. ir 

Outside the garden lies a very large basin of water, Jaid) 
down with square stones ; wide steps leap to the besa © = 
at the corner stand splendid kiosks with tolerably -well 
worked reliefs, . =3 _— Indira: GandhiNatio 
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The Rajah of Benares enjoys a pension of a lac* yearly 
from the Paghah, and a like sum from the revenues of his 
own estates, yet he is plunged in debt. The causes of this 
are the great luxury in clothes and ornaments, his many 
wives, countless servants, numbers of horses, camels, ele- 
phants, &c. I was told that this prince possesses forty 
wives, nearly one thousand soldiers and servants, one hun- 
dred horses, fifty camels, and twenty elephants. 

On the following morning the Rajah sent to inquire how 
the excursion had suited me, and took the opportunity of 
sending me pastry, sweetmeats, and some very rare fruits, 
among them grapes and pomegranates, which in this season 
are great rareties as they come from Cabul, about 700 
miles distant. 

In conclusion I must remark, that for several years ae 
no one has died in the palace inhabited by the Rajah. The 
cause of it is said to be, that one of the owners of this palace 
once asked a Brahmin what would become of the soul of him 
who died in the palace? The Brahmin answered, he would 

© to the realm of Heaven. Nine-and-ninety times the 

ajah repeated his question, and always received the same 
answer; but when he asked the hundredth time, the Brah- 
min lost all patience, and answered, that he would pass 
into an ass. Since then every one, from the prince to the 
meanest servant, flies from the palace so soon as he feels 
himself the least unwell. No one wishes to play after 
death the part he has, perhaps, commenced in such mas- 
terly style while living. 3 

In Benares I twice had an opportunity of seeing the 
fakir martyrs. These martyrs impose the most various 
torments on themselves: thus they run a hook through 
their flesh, and allow themselves to be drawn up to a heig 
of twenty or twenty-five feet ; they stand for several hours 
on one leg, and stretch out their arms as if they were bear- 
ing burdens in different postures, or turn themselves for 
hours in a circle, tear their bodies, &c. ‘They torture them- 
selves in such a way that they soon sink. These martyrs 

are a good deal honoured by the people, but now-a-days 
there are not near so many. One of the two I saw held a 
heavy hatchet over his head, maintaining the position of a 
man felling wood. I watched him a quarter of an. hour, 
but he remained as firm and quiet as if he had-been. 
turned into stone. Perhaps he had practised this jusefuly 
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occupation for years. The other held the tip of his foot 
to his nose. : es 
Another sect of these fakirs subject themselves to peni- 
tence, take only a little of the most revolting nourishment. 
as the flesh of animals which have died half rotten vege- 
tables, filth of every kind, and even mud and soil, saying it~ 
is all one what the stomach is filled with. 
The fakirs go naked as much as possible ; smear them-— 
selyes—the face not excepted—with cow-excrement, and 
then strew themselves over with ashes. The breast and fore- 
head are painted with emblems of Seva and Vishnu, and 
their tangled hair is coloured adusky reddish brown. One 
can scarely see anything more hateful and revolting than 
these priests. They go through the streets, preach 
everywhere, and what they please, but do not enjoy near 
so much respect as the martyrs. : 
One of the gentlemen whose acquaintance I made in 
Benares was so kind as to communicate some remarks on 
the position of the peasant to the Government. The pee 
sant is not a proprietor, he is only a farmer. All the land 
belongs either to the English Government, the East India 
Company, or the native princes. The lands are farmed out 
in bulk ; the farmers divide them into small portions, and _ 
let these toghe peasants. Their fate thus depends entirely — 
on the kin@hess or severity of the upper farmer (middle- 
man). He fixes the rent, which he often calls for when the 
erop is not yet gathered, nor the peasant able to pay; the — 
poor fellow is thus forced to sell the green crop on the — 
field for half its value, and the middleman generally con- 
trives to bring it into his own clutches, in the name of some 
other person. Very often so little remains for the unlucky 
Soap that he can hardly keep himself and his family 
alive. 
There are certainly laws and judges in the Jand, and I 
was told everywhere the laws were good, and the judges 
upright; but then itis quite another question whether the 
oor creature always reaches the judge. The districts are 
large, and the peasant cannot always undertake a journey ~ 
of sixty, eighty, or even more miles. And even when he = 
dwells near, he does not always reach the judge's stool. 
There is so much business that the judges cannot takeeog- 
_ nizance of all individual matters; he is generally theonky~ 
ee an in office, the others consisting of Hindoos ‘and 
_ Mahometans, whose characters—it is, alas! a 8 
- become the worse the more intercourse and cont 





approaches the court without a gift, he is generally turned 
- back, his petition or complaint is not taken up, not even 
_ heard: and where shall the peasant, spunged out by the 
middleman, find a bribe? The peasant knows this, and 
therefore seldom goes to complain. 3 
An Englishman (whose name has unfortunately escaped 
me) who travelled with a scientific view through India, 
proved that the peasants have now to yield more than 
under their native princes. 
Eyen in India, under the so-called free-minded English 
overnment, I came to the sorrowful conviction that the 
position of the slave in Brazil is much better than that of 
the free peasant here. The slave there has no wants to 
care for, and too much labour is never imposed on him, as 
by so doing his master would lose most, for a slave costs 
700 to 800 guilders, and hence the weal of the proprietor 
demands that he should be well treated to preserve him as 
long as possible. That cases do occur where the slave is 
tyranically treated cannot be denied, but they are very 
rare. 
: In the vicinity of Benares there are several German and 
» English missionaries, who diligently go to the town to 
_ preach. Near one of these missionary institutions is a 
Christian village, which contains some twenty Hindoo fa- 
milies. Despite this, Christianity makes but vei little pro- 
ress.¥ J asked occasionally of each missionary how many 
Tahometans or Hindoos he had baptized during his stay ? 
The general answer was, “None,” and only very seldom 
“One!” The above-mentioned twenty and odd baptized 
families date from 1831, when nearly all India was deso- 
lated by cholera, fever, and famine. The people died 
away, and numerous children remained fatherless, and wan- 
dered about without arcof. The missionaries took com- 
passion on them, and educated them in the Christian reli- 
gion. They were instructed in all hand works ; they were 
married, and their support is still cared for. The deseend- 
ants of these families are continually instructed by the 
missionaries and strictly watched, but, alas! there are no 
new comers. 


Pa = ee eae = ae oes 
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* The aversion of the Indians to the Europeans arises mostly 
from the latter having no reverence for cows, eating beef, drinking 
brandy, spitting in the house, and even in the temples, washing ‘he 
mouth with the fingers, &c. They call the Europeans..Parangi. 
1is contempt is said to make the Christian religion detested 
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I was present at a few examinations. Boys and gir 
were extremely well informed in religion, geography, read- 
ing, writing and reckoning, &c. The girls worked em- 
broidery skilfully, knitted well, and did white sewing of — 
all kinds.. The boys and men prepared carpets, and did car. 
penters’, bookbinders’, printers’ work, &c. The director and 
pee of this fine institution is M. Luitpold. His wife 
as the supervision of the girls. Everything is most se 
sibly and judiciously arranged and carried out. M. and 
Mad. L. love their pupils with true Christian love; b 
what are a few drops in the measureless sea! 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ALLAHABAD, AGRA, AND DELHI. 


Allahabad— Caunipoor —Agra — The Mausoleum of the Sultan 
Akbar — Taj-Mahal — The ruinous Town of Fatipoor-Sikri — 
Delhi—The principal Streets—Public Processions—The Palace 
of the Emperor — Palaces and Mosques — The Princess Bigem 
an Upper Delhi— Remarkable Ruins — The English Military 

tation. 


From Benares M. Lau and I went in a post-dock * to Al- 
lahabad. ‘The distance is seventy-six English miles, and is 
traversed conveniently in twelve or thirteen hours. On 
the 7th of January, 1848, at six in the evening, we left the 
holy town, and early in the morning we were already close 
to Allahabad, and over a large bridge of boats which leads 
across the Ganges. : 

We quitted the post-dock, and were carried in palanquins 
to the hotel, which was still a mile off. On arriving there 
we found it so full of the officers of a regiment on march 
that my companion was only taken in under the condition 
that he would content himself with a little place in the 
dining-room. Under these circumstances, nothing re- 
mained but to make use of a letter of recommendation to 
Dr Angus. 

My arrival put the good old gentleman in the greatest 
embarrassment, as his house was also filled with travellers> 


mines i & 
- * A convenient palanquin for two persons, set on wheelsand 
drawn by to horses, — : nae 
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but his sister, Mrs Spencer, offered me, with the greatest — 


kindness, half of her bedroom. y 


Allahabad, with 25,000 inhabitants, lies partly on the 
Jumna and partly on the Ganges. The town is neither — 


large nor beautiful, although it is reckoned among the 
holy towns, and visited by numerous pilgrims. The Euro- 
peans live outside the town in fine houses with gardens. 


Among the curiosities the greatest is the fort, with the : 
palace, built under the Sultan Akbar. It lies at the 


entrance of the Jumna into the Ganges. This fort is 


being strengthened by the English with new works, and — 


serves as the principal depdt of arms for British India. 
The palace is a somewhat common-place affair, except 


that some of the saloons are remarkable for their internal ES 


arrangement; thus some of them are divided by three 
ranges of pillars, and form three arcides entering into 


one another; in others, steps lead to small apartments in Be 


the saloon like large theatre boxes. 

The palace is now converted into an armoury. Forty 
thousand men could be completely armed, and there is no 
lack of heavy artillery. 

In one of the courts stands a metal pillar six-and-thirty 
feet high, called Ferozeshah’s Laht, in good preservation, 
= quite covered with inscriptions. On the summit is a 

on. 

A second curiosity in the fort is a small unimportant 
temple, now pretty nearly ruined, which is considered by 
the Hindoos very sacred, but to their great regret they 
cannot visit it, as the fort is closed to them. One of the 


officers told me that a rich Hindoo had lately come hither — a 


on a pilgrimage, and had offered the commander of the 
fortress 20,000 rupees if he would allow him to pay his 
devotions in this temple, but the commander durst not 
grant this, 


This fort has also its tale. When Sultan Akbar | 


began building it, every wall immediately fell in. An 
oracle ran that they could never carry out the building 
till a man had voluntarily suffered death as a victim. One 


was found, who only stipulated that the fortress and tower __ 


_ should bear his name. The man was called Brog, and to 
this day the Hindoos call the town more frequently, Brog 
than abad. Seeseny 
In memory of this heroic-spirited man a templewn 
the fort was made sacred, —— the earth where he is 
buried. Many pilgrims come there every year. Ot 
temple is as dark as pitch, and one is obliged to enter it. 


3 
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with candles or torches. On the whole it is like a large 
handsome cellar, the ceiling of which rests on several simple 
stone pillars. The walls are full of niches, all inhabited 
by gods or their emblems. As a great curiosity a leafless 
tree is shown, which grew in the temple, and made itself a 
way through the stone roof. 

also saw a large handsome garden, in which stand four 
Mahometan mausoleums. The largest contains a sarco- 
phagus of white marble, surrounded by wooden galleries, 
most richly and elegantly inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
Here rests Sultan Koshru, son of the Jehan Penta. In 
two smaller sarcophagi lie the sons of this Sultan. The 
walls are painted with stiff flowers and miserable trees, 
with inscriptions between them. 

A portion of one of the walls is covered with a small 
curtain. Our guide, with great devotion, drew it aside, 
and showed us the impress of a colossal hand. He told 
me that once a great-great grandson of Mahomet had come 
here to perform his devotions. He was of vast size and 
very heavy, and as he rose he pushed against the wall, and 
the print of his holy hand remained behind. 

These four monuments are said to be above 250 years old. 

hey are composed of square stones, and richly ornamented. 
with arabesques, friezes, reliefs, &c. The grave-stone of 
Koshru and the print of the hand are highly venerated by 
the Mahometans. 

The garden pleased me better than the monuments, 
especially on account of the enormous tamarind trees. 
thought 1 had seen the greatest in Brazil, but here the 
land, or rather the climate, seemed still better adapted to 
these kind of trees. Not only is the garden full of these 
splendid specimens, but there are also magnificent alleys 
all round the town. The tamarinds of Allahabad are even 
quoted in geographical works. 

On one side of the high wall which surrounds the garden 
are two serais worthy of attention, on account of their high 
fine portals, their size, and suitable arrangement. They 
Were extremely animated. Men were there in all cos- 
tumes: horses, oxen, camels, and elephants, with a great 
bulk of wares in chests, bales, and sacks. 

Jan. 10th.—At threé in the afternoon we left Allahabad, 
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continued our journey to Agra, with a few interruptions, in~ 
a pvedoek: ‘he distance is about 300 miles (English). — 


_dn two-and-twenty hours we had reached Caunipoor (450 
miles) on the Ganges, a little town remarkable for its 


European settlements, Hitherto the journey had offered“ 


ionat 
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but little change—an uninterrupted richly-planted plain 


and a road with very few people. Except some military EY 


We Saw no passengers. — <i 
A march in India is like a small migration of the people ; 
and when one has seen it once it is easy to imagine what 


the enormous processions of the Persian or other Asiatic 


armies must have been. The most of the native soldiers 
are married; the officers (Europeans) likewise. Thus 
when a regiment begins to move, ata are nearly as many 
wives and children as soldiers. Women and children ride 
in twos and threes on horses, and men sit on the carts or 
wander on foot with bundles on their backs. All they 
possess is packed up in the carts, and they drive their goats 
and pigs before them. The officers follow with their 
families at small intervals in European carriages, in palan- 
quins, or on horseback. Their tents, household matters, 
&e., are perched on camels and elephants, &., which gene- 
rally bring up the rear. The camps are put upon both 
sides of the road. On one side are the people, on the other 
the animals. 

Caunipoor is a strong military station, with several hand- 


some barracks; there is also an important missionary ° 


establishment. The town possesses some fine school and 
morale buildings, and a Christian church in pure Gothic 
style. ; 

Jan. 12th—Towards mid-day we reached the little town 
of Beura. We found here a bungalo, that is a small 


house with two to four rooms, scarcely provided with the 


most necessary and simple furniture. These bungalos lie on 
the post roads, and serve instead of inns. They are 
erected by Government. A single person pays for a little 
room a rupee a day; a family two rupees. In most of the 
bungalos the payment is the same whether one waits. 
twenty-four hours or half-an-hour; only in a few is half 
price accepted for a short stay. In each bungalo a native 
is installed as overseer, to serve the travellers, cook for 
them, &e. The control is admirably kept up by a book in 
which the traveller must inscribe his name. When there are 
no travellers one can stay as long as is agreeable; but in 
the opposite case, the place must be given up in twenty- 
four hours. : : 


The townships which lie by the road are small>and= 


_ look very miserable and needy; they are surrounded by 
high clay walls, which give them the appearance of-a for; 


2 “On the 13th of January, after we had, on the w 
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yelled three nights and two-and-a-half days, we reached 
Agra, once the residence of the Great Mogul of India. 

The suburbs of Agra are in their poverty like miserable 
villages—high walls of clay or earth, and between them small 
ruinous huts and barracks. It was, however, different 
when we had passed through a stately door: we suddenl 
found ourselves in a large open place surrounded wit 
walls, and from which four large gates lead to the town, 
the fortress, and the outskirts. 

Agra, like most towns in India, possesses no inn. A 
German missionary received me most kindly, and added to 
his hospitality the great obligation of conducting me per- 
sonally to see the lions of the town and neighbour ood. 

Our first visit was to the noble mausoleum of the Sultan 
Akbar, at Secundra, four English miles from Agra. 

Eyen the portal by which the visitor arrives at the gar- 
den is a masterpiece; I remained for a long time standing 
before it, lost in admiration. The mighty building lies on 
a stone terrace, to which lead broad steps; the gate is 
high, and an imposing dome roofs it over. At the four 
corners stand minarets of white marble three stories high : 
but the upper portion is unhappily somewhat sunk in. 
On the front side of the gate are seen the remains of a 
stone wall worked open. 

The mausoleum stands in the middle of a garden. It 
forms a square of four stories, which grow narrow 
like a pyramid. The first view of this monument is not 
very surprising, for the beauty of the entrance remains 
too strongly in the mind; but the more one examines the 
more do its beauties strike the eye. 

The lower story is surrounded with fine arcades; the 
rooms are simple, the walls clothed with white shinin; 
cement as a substitute formarble. Some sarcophagi 5: 
within. 

The second story consists of a large terrace which 
covers the whole under story; in its middle rises an open 
airy chamber supported on pillars, and covered with a 
light roof. Several small kiosks at the corners and sides 
of the terrace give to the whole a somewhat bizarre but 
tasteful appearance. ‘The pretty cupolas of the kiosks 
must once have been very rich and shining; for one,still 


sees on many beautiful remains of the variegated» clay; 
fuszing and inlaid stripes of marble. The third) story isy 


e the second. _ eel Hag 
The fourth and > is the finest. It is entre 


of white marble, while those beneath are only of red sand~ 


ional 
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stone. Wide covered arcades, the outer marble trellices 
of which are worked with inimitable beauty, form an open 
square, covered by the most beautiful of roofs, the blue 
heavens. Here stands the sarcophagus which contains 
the bones of the Sultan. Over the curves of the arcade ss 
sentences from the Koran are inlaid with black marble. I ae 
believe this is the only Mahometan monument in which 
the seroophagas stands at the top of the building in an 
uncovered space. ee 

The palace of the Mongol Sultan is in the citadel ; it is 
pia be one of the finest buildings in the Mongolian 
style. 

The fortifications have a circuit of nearly two miles, 
and consist of two and three-fold walls, the outermost of 
which is seventy-five feet high. 

The interior is divided into three principal courts. In 
the first live the guards, in the second the officers and 
higher officials, in the third, on the side towards the 
Jumna, lie the palaces, the baths, harems, and some gar- 
dens. This court is all of white marble. The walls of 
the rooms are inlaid with mosaic of the semi-precious 
stones, as agates, onyxes, jaspers, cornelians, lapis lazuli, 
&e., 80 as to represent vases, of flowers, birds, arabesques, 
and other figures. Two rooms, without windows, are in- 
tended as ashow when lighted up. The walls and arched 
ceilings are all laid out with tiles of mica in narrow silver 
frames, waterfalls roll over glass walls, behind which lights 
ean be placed, and sprays. of water rise in the centre of 
the rooms. Even without being lighted up, it shone and 
glittered quite wonderfully. What must it have been 
when the splendour of countless lights and lamps was re- 
flected from a thousand points? When one sees such 
objects one easily comprehends the figurative descriptions 
of the orientals in the relations of the ‘Arabian Nights.” 
Buch palaces, such rooms, one might really take for fairy 
work. 

Wear the palace stands a small mosque, also executed 
in white marble, and richly furnished with artistic ara- 
besques, reliefs, &c. 

Before we left the fortress, they led us to a place under- 
neath, once the scene of the secrét executions. How, much 

i blood may have been spilt there! Boe 


~ * Many of the modern Indian towns date from the Mons I 
have been so altered by them that they have quite lost their" 

ginal character, India was conquered by them in the fénth — 
3 o Andir 1 
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“ The Jumna mosque, said by those conversant in such 
matters to surpass the splendid Soliman’s mosque, lies 
outside the fortress near the Jumna, on a high stone ter- 
race. It is of red sandstone, possesses three wonderful 
cupolas, and was built by Sultan Akbar. In the arches 
are seen the remains of precious paintings, in light and 
dark blue with gold stripes. Pity that this mosque is 
somewhat destroyed !—it is to be hoped it will soon be 
restored, as the Hnglish Government has already begun 
repairing it. 

From the mosque we went back to the town, which is 
mostly surrounded by rubbish. The main street, “ Sander,” 
is vei and cleanly, paved in the middle with flags, and at 
the side with tiles. Two majestic town-gates terminate 
the ends of this street. The houses of the town, one to 
four stories high, are almost all of red sandstone; the most 
are small, though many are surrounded with pillars, 
columns, and galleries. Many of them are remarkable 
for their beautiful portals. The bye-streets are all narrow, 
crooked, and ugly; the bazaars,mean. In India, as in the 
East, one must seek the costly wares in the houses. The 
population of this town is said once to have been 800,000, 
though it is now reckoned at scarcely 60,000. 

All around lie ruins, and materials cost any one who 
wishes to build only the slight trouble of taking them from 
the ground. Many of the Europeans inherit half-fallen 
rains, which, with little trouble and expense, they convert 
into fine palaces. 

Agra is the head-quarters of two missionary societies, 
one Catholic, and one Protestant. Here, as in Benares, 
they instruct the descendants of the orphans of 1831. 
They showed me a little girl, recently purchased from the 
poor mother for two rupees. 

At the head of the Catholic mission is a bishop; the pre- 
sent prelate, M. Porgi, is the erector of a tasteful church 
and a fine house. In no similar institution-did I see so 
much order, or the natives kept so well, as here. OnSunday, 
after the hours of prayer, they amuse themselves with de- 
cent, cheerful games; whilst, in the Protestant establish- 
ment, after a week’s work they must pray the whole day, or 
at the utmost sit for a few hours before the housé- oor 
with quiet, earnest faces. When in this country the -tra-.. 
yeller spends a day among genuine Protestants, he- might 
really believe that God, the All-good, has denied mien thie 
_ Inost innocent amusement. ibe ge, Gandhi Waueeal 
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These two societies devoted to God are, unhappily, sotme- 
what stiff towards one another, criticising and persecutin 
the most trivial aberration, which yields no very go 
example to the natives. ; 
; My last visit was to the renowned gem of Agra—nay, of 
all India, the world-famed Taj-Mahal. 

Thad read in a book that one ought to visit this monu- 
ment last of all, as when one has seen it one can admire 
nothing else. Captain Elliott says, “It would be difficult 
to give a description of this monument; the building is 
re ‘let with strength and elegance.” 

'aj-Mahal was erected by the Sultan Jehoe, in memory 
of his favourite, Muntaza-Zemani. It is said to have 
cost 750,0002. In fact, the Sultan’s memory is more per- 
petuated by this monument than that of his favourite, for 
every one who visits it will, involuntarily, ask for the name 
of the ruler whose fiat called it into birth. The names of 
the architect and builder are lost. Many attribute it to 
the Italian masters; but when there are so many perfect 
Mahometan buildings, all must be refused to them, orelse 
this also must be conceded. 

The monument stands in the middle of a garden, on a 
terrace of red sandstone, twelve feet high. It represents 
a mosque, forms an octagon, with high curving branches 
of arches, and is, along with the four minarets which stand 
at the corners of the terrace, all built of white marble. 








The principal cupolarises to the height of two hundredand __ 

sixty feet, and is surrounded by smaller cupolas. Round 

the outside of the mosque are sentences from the Koran, 

inlaid in serolls of black marble. : 
In the principal room are two sarcophagi, one of 


| 


which contains the remains of the favourite, the other those 
of the Sultan. The lower part of the walls and the two 
sarcophagi are inlaid with valuable mosaic of pebbles. 
One great object of art isa marble trellis, six feet high, 
surrounding the coffins. It consists of eight parts, or 
walls, which are all so delicately, finely, and openly 
worked, that they look like turned ivory. The prett: 

columns, the narrow cornices, are also inlaid with half 
jewels! Among them they showed us the gold stone, ofa 
perfect yellow colour, and very precious, even moré Walu- 
able than lapis lazuli. = helen 
_ Two entrances and two mosques stand ata littledistanee” 
from Taj-Mahal; they are of red sandstone and 1 ‘i 











marble. If they stood alone, they would he co 
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masterpieces: but they lose by being so near Taj-Mahal, of 
which a traveller justly says, ‘It is too pure, too holy, too 
perfect, to have been created by human hands. Angels 
must have brought it from heaven, and a glass shade ought 
to be placed over it, to screen it from every breath of 
air.” é 
This mausoleum, although above 250 years old, is as 
beautifully preserved as if it had been just finished. Many 
travellers say that by moonlight Taj-Mahal has a magical 
effect. I saw it by moonlight, but so far from being in 
raptures, repented that by so doing I had weakened the 
first impression. On old ruins or Gothic buildings moon- 
light has a magical effect, but not on a modern house 
of splendid white marble. It glimmers in fleeting patches, 
and seems in part covered with white snow. He who at 
first asserted this of Taj-Mahal, perhaps visited it in com- 
pany: which so charmed him that all around him showed 
eavenly and supernatural ; and others may have found it 
more convenient, instead of proving, to repeat what those | 
who went before had said. 

One of the most interesting excursions during my whole 
journey was to the ruinous town of Fatipoor-Sikvi, 
eighteen miles distant from Agra, and having a circum- 
ference of about six miles. We went thither, having 
ordered horses to be ready, so that we might make the 
tour in one day. 

The way lies through extensive thickets. in one of which 
we saw a ae of antelopes. They are a kind of roe, but 
somewhat smaller, extremely delicate and prettily formed, 
and marked with narrow dark brown stripes along the back. 
They sprang before us without any great dread, over 

‘ ditehes and bushes, taking leaps of more than twenty feet, 
and so light in their movements that they looked as if they 
were dancing in the air. The sight of a pair of wild sea- 
fowls was not less charming. ‘It is a peculiar pleasure to 
see, in their native state, animals which we Europeans are 
only wont to peep at as curiosities, like exotic plants, in 

‘ eages, or cooped up. 

he peacock is here ina state of nature, somewhat larger 
than we see it in Europe; the colours and the splendour 
of the plumage also appeared to me more beautiful-and 


lively. lossy 
This animal is’ considered by the Indians almost a3 
sacred as the cow. The animals seem to understand.this 
humanity, for we saw them like domestie fowls walking 
i Q dhi National: 
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through the villages, or enjoying quiet on the roofs. In 
many places the Indians are so fond of these birds, that a 
European dare not shoot at them without exposing himself 
tothe greatest insult. Only four months ago two English 
soldiers fell victims to contemning this Hindoo custom. 
They killed some peacocks, and the enraged people fell 
upon the “marderers,” and ill-treated them so that they 
died shortly after. ; : 

Fatipoor-Sikri lies on a hill, and hence the fortifications, 

mosques, and other buildings, are seen from a distance. 
The ruins begin a little distance outside the walls ; on both 
sides of the road lie remains of houses, or single rooms, 
and fragments of beautiful columns. With great regret I 
saw several of the natives hewing at them, and using them 
as building materials for their houses. 

We passed over rolling ruins, through three beautiful 
ates, into the fortification and town. The view one has 
ere is much more striking than at Pompeii. There, 

indeed, all is destroyed; but it is another, an arranged . 
destruction. Streets and places look as clear as if they 
had only been left yesterday; houses, palaces, and 
temples are purified from rubbish; nay, the track of the 
car is still there uninjured. Pompeii also lies in a plain; 
one cannot overlook it at a glance, and its extent is not 
half so great as that of Sikri. The houses are smaller, the 
palaces not so numerous, and more modest in their splen- 
dour and bulk. But here a huge wide space lies uncovered, 
filled with splendid buildings, mosques, and kiosks, with 
palaces, columned halls, and arcades, with all that art can 
create, not one stone of which has escaped the fangs of 
time—all ruin and rubbish. One cannot resist the idea of 
some vast earthquake, and yet it is scarce two hundred 
‘years since the town shone in splendour and wealth. It 
was certainly not covered with protecting ashes, like Pom- 
eii, and lies free and open to every storm and _ squall. 

y sorrow and astonishment rose with every step I took: 

sorrow at the fearful ruin, astonishment at the splendour 
still visible—at the piles of grand buildings, the gorgeous 
sculptures, and the rich decorations. I saw buildings, the 
in and outsides of which were so covered with sculptures 
that not the smallest space remained clear. The prineipal_ 
mosque surpasses in size and architecture even the Jumma, 
Mosque’ of Agra. The portal of the court is said tobe the 
loftiest in the world. The inner arch of the dooris S¢venty- 
_ tio feet, and the greatest height is one hundred and 
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feet. The court of the mosque is also one of the very 
largest, being four hundred and sixty feet long and four 
hundred wide; it is surrounded by beautiful arcades and 
little cells. _ This court is considered as sacred as the 
mosque itself, because in one part of it Sultan Akbar, the 
Upright, was wont to perform his devotions.* After his 
death this place was marked.by a kind of altar, beautifully 
worked in white marble. 

The mosque itself, in the style of the Jumna mosque, 
has, like it, three mighty domes. The interior is full.of 
sarcophagi, where lie either relatives or favourite ministers 
of Sultan Akbar. In one of the large courts there are also 
similar monuments. 

In the hall of justice (Dewanaum), Sultan Akbar daily 
passed several hours, and there gave audience to the 
smallest as well as the greatest of his subjects. A column 
flattened above, and standing free in the centre of the hall, 
served the Emperor as a divan. The column, the capital 
of which is wonderfully worked, is higher up above, and 
is surrounded by a beautiful gallery of stone a foot high. 
From the divan four broad stone passages, or little bridges, 
lead to the adjoining chambers of the palace. 

The palaces of the Sultan are less remarkable for their 
great size than for sculptures, columns, &c. They are 
richly—one may say, too richly, laid out. 

I saw less to admire in the renowned elephant gate. This 
gate is highly arched, but is not so lofty as the entrance 
into the fore court of the mosque. The two elephants in 
front, which were carved with remarkable skill in stone, 
are now so worn, that one can no longer make out what 
they are intended for. 

The elephant tower is in better preservation. Some ac- 
counts of it relate, that it is made solely of elephants’ 
teeth joined together ; and that these teeth were taken from 
elephants wrested by Akbar from the enemy, and killed by 
him during his hunts. This is not the case. The tower is 
built of stone, and the teeth are from above to below, so 
that they stand out like spikes. Akbar is said to have been 
wont to sit on the top of this tower and shoot at the birds. 


* Akbar, the first prince of his time, not only in India;-but 
even in all Asia, was born in 1542, and ascended the throvein™) 
his fourteenth year. On account of his remarkable goodiiess ahd ~ 
justice, as also of his great understanding, he was almost idola- 
trously lored and venerated, : 
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All the buildings, the long and mighty wall, are built of — 


red sandstone, not, as many maintain, of red marble. In 
the clefts and ruins of the building, hundreds of small green 
parrots have taken up their abode. 

» On the 19th of January, again accompanied by M. Lau, 
T left the renowned town of Agra, to yisit the still more 
renowned Delhi, 122 miles off. A splendid post-road leads 
to it. ‘ 

The district between Agra and Delhi is pretty much 
alike. Far and near nota hillock is to be seen; cultivated 
land alternates with stretches of thicket and sand, and the 





miserable little villages or townlets which lie by the road _ 


aroused no wish to arrest our movements, even for a few 
minutes. Near the little town of Gassinager, a long beau- 
titul chain bridge crosses the Jumna. 
t On the 23rd of January, at four o’clock, we entered 
Delki. Here I found Dr Sprenger, a kind and agreeable 
countryman. He was born in the ‘yrol, and has by his great 
abilities and extensive knowledge gained-a great name, not 
only among the English, but also throughout the learned 
world. He is director of the college here, anda short time 
ago received from the English Government a summons to 
fa to Luknow, to examine there the lib: of the Indian 
ing of Luknow ; to make known the works of value, and 
arrange the whole, Completely master of Sanscrit, old and 
modern Persian—of the Turkish, Arabic, and Hindoo 
languages, he makes translations from the most difficult 
works into English and German. He has given already to 
literature valuable and intellectual productions, and will 
doubtless produce much that is interesting, as he is remark- 
ably active, and a man of scarcely thirty-four. 

Although his departure for Luknow was close at hand, 
he still showed me the extreme kindness to become my 
Mentor. 

We began with the great imperial town of Delhi— 
that town on which were once riveted the looks, not only 
of all India, but of almost all Asia. It was in its time to 
India what Athens was to Greece, or Rome to Europe. 
And it has shared their fate ; of all its greatness it has only 

_Tetained the name. 2g 

The present Delhi is called New Delhi, although itis 

200 years old. It is a continuation of the old towns; 
which there are said to have been seven, each called’ Deth 
_ As soon as the palaces, fortifications, mosques, &c. 
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close by. In this way the ruins have gradually reached an 
extent, it is computed, of six miles in breadth and eighteen 
in length. Ifa great portion were not covered over with a 
thin bed of earth, these ruins would certainly be the most 
extensive in the world. 4 
New Delhi lies on the Jumna. In Brucker’s ‘ Geogra- 
phy’ it is said to have a population of 500,000. souls,* but 

as really now not above 100,000, one hundred of whom are 
Europeans. The streets are broad, and finer than any I 
had seen in an Indian town. It is nearly three-quarters of 
a mile long, and a hundred feet wide; anarrow eanal, with 
but little water, and half filled with rubbish, divides it 
lengthwise. The houses in it are not remarkable either for 
size or splendour; they are mostly one stor: high, and 
provided below with miserable lanes or arcades, beneath 
which worthless wares are exposed. I saw nothing of 
the valuable warehouses—the many precious stones, which, 
as many travellers say, shine so bright among the lam 
and candles. The fine houses and rich depéts must be 
sought for in the streets nearer the bazaars. The pro- 
ducts of art which I saw there consisted of gold and 
silver work, gold stuffs, and shawls: the gold and silver 
wares are prepared by the natives with such skill, that no 
finer can be seen in Paris. The stuffs woven with gold, 
the gold and silver-embroidered stuffs and cashmeres, are 
perfect. The finest cashmere shawls cost on the spot 
4,000 rupees. The skill of the workmen shows more, when 
one "spaesie with what simple implements they do their 
work. 

It is most interesting to wander by evening through the 
main streets of Delhi. There one sees aright the life and 
movements of the rich and distinguished Indians. In no 
town are there so many princes and great men as here. 
Besides the pensioned emperor and his relatives, the num- 
ber of whom is said to amount to several thousand, several 
deposed ministers and regents also live here. They give 
life to the town, like to show themselves in public, fre- 
quently arrange great or small exeursions—ride (always on 
elephants) either in the gardens near, or in the evening 
through the streets. In the rides by day the elephants 
are decorated most beautifully with carpets and beautiful 
stuffs, with gold lace and tassels; the seats or howdahs:are 
laid out with eashmere shawls; richly-laced canopiés protect) 


et da lis palmy days it is computed to have had 2,000,000, © 
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one from the sun, or else servants hold out enormous para. 
sols; the princes and great men sit in twos and fours in 
one of these howdahs, and are richly dressed in the ori- 
ental style. These processions offer the most beautiful 
view, and are even larger and richer than those of the 
Rajah of Benares, which I have described. A procession 
often consists of a dozen or more elephants, and fifty or 
sixty soldiers on foot or horseback, with as many ser- 
vants. On the other hand, little pomp is made with the 
parties in the evening; an elephant with a few servants 
suffices: they ride up and down the streets, and coquette ¢ 
with girls of a certain class, who sit in great state at the 
open windows or galleries with their faces unveiled. 
Others caracol on noble Arab steeds, whose proud bearing 
is augmented by gold-mounted caparisons, or braid-work 
inlaid with silver. Between stride the grave, heavy camels, 
coming from distant regions. Bailis are also there, with 
splendid white bisons harnessed to them, of which the less 
rich and the maidens make use. The bailis are, like the 
oxen, hung over with scarlet cloths; the horns and the lower 
half of the animals’ feet are painted brown, and around the 
neck is a handsome band, to which bells are fastened. The 
Beoteost girls peer archly out from these half-open bailis. 

f one did not know to what class unveiled girls in India be- 
long, one certainly would not know them by their behaviour. 
Unfortunately, there are said to be more of these in India 
than in any other country, the cause of which is said to 
be a monstrous law, an unnatural custom. The girls 
of every family are affianced when children a few months 
old; and if the bridegroom dies after the affiance, the 
child is regarded as a widow, and, as such, dares not 
marry again. She generally becomes a dancer. Widow- 
hood is considered a great misfortune, as it is thought onl 
Women are placed in this position who have deserved it 
in another life. The Indian can only marry a maiden of 

is Own race, 

_ To the street curiosities now described, I will add the 
jugglers, conjurors, and snake-charmers, who are about 
everywhere, and constantly surrounded by crowds of 
curious. 
_ I saw tricks by the jugglers which really appeared;to-me 
“incomprehensible. They vomited first smoke, and=then= 
fire, from their mouths; they mixed together white, red, 
yellow, and blue powders, and then spit out each 
Separate and; quite dry. They cast down their eyes,-and 
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when they raised them the pupil seemed to be of gold; 
then they bent their heads, and on raising them the pupil had 
regained its natural colour, and the teeth were of gold. 
Others made small openings in the skin of the body, and 
drew out yards and yards of thread-silk and little ribands. 
The snake-charmers held the animals by the tail and let 
them wind round their arms, neck, and body; they took 
up large scorpions, and let them crawl over their hands. I 
also saw some combats between large serpents and ichneu- 
mons. This litile animal, not much bigger than a weazel, 
lives, it is known, on snakes and crocodiles’ eggs. The one 
it seizes so adroitly by the neck, that they are at once mas- 
tered; and-the tice it sucks. ioe | 

At the end of the chief street lies the Imperial palace, 
considered one of the finest buildings in Asia: with its out- 
pe nee it occupies about two miles English, and is sur- 
rounded with a wall forty feet high. 

At the principal entrance a beautiful view is offered by 
the perspective of several gates, standing one behind 
the other. Filling up the background is a pretty hall. It 
is small, inlaid with white marble and the lesser gems ; the 
ceiling is preserved with selenite, in which little stars 
are painted. These will also soon have lost all their 
splendour, for the greater part of the glass has fallen out, 
and the rest will soon follow. In the background is a 
door of gilt metal, superbly ornamented with inscriptions 
burnt in. In this hall the ex-monarch is wont to show 
himself to the people who, either from hereditary veneration 
or from curiosity, visit the palace. He also receives here 
the visits of Europeans. 

The most beautiful parts of the palace are the splendid 
divan, admired by every one, and the mosque. The former 
stands in the middle of an open square; forms an oblong, 
the ceiling of which is upborne by thirty pillars, and open 
on all sides ; steps lead up to it, and it is surrounded by a 
prettily-worked gallery of marble two feet high. 

The present Great Mogul has so little taste for beauty, 
that he has had this divan divided in two by a paltry 
hoarding. A similar hoarding, for what purpose I know 
not, joins it on both sides, so that one may say the hall is 

uite encircled in hoards. A great treasure is kept in this 
ivan, the largest crystal in the world. It is a block about 
four feet long, two-and-a-half wide, and a foot thick* Ii, 


__* Some authors have accorded it a length of twenty-five feet. 
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is very transparent. This cabinet-piece served the Em- 
eror as a throne or seat in the divan. It is now hidden 
ehind those sweet hoards ; and if I had not known of its 
existence from books, and asked to see it, they would never 
have shown it me. 

The mosque is small, but, like the divan, of white marble, 
with fine columns and sculptures. Close to it is the 
Shalinar Garden, once amongst the finest in India, but 
now quite in ruins. 

In the courts lay mud and filth; the buildings looked 
half ruinous, and miserable barracks were stayed against 
falling walls. For the sake of the Imperial residence, it 
would be very necessary soon.to build anew Delhi; but 
there is no want of that. 

On entering the palace I had noticed in the court a circle 
of men. rea ae after, on returning, we saw them still 
together; we went up to see what it was that so riveted 
their attention, and found some dozen tame birds sitting on 
poles, and taking their food from the hands of the feeders, 
or fighting for it. The spectators, they told me, were 
mostly princes. Many sat on chairs, others stood among 
their suite. In their home dress the princes are little 
different from their servants, whom they are said to sur- 
pass very little in information and cultivated manners. 

The Emperor was amusing himself with another game 
—little better—with his army, consisting of boys of 
eight to fourteen. They wear miserable uniforms, like the 
English in colour and cut. Their exercises are conducted 
partly by old officers, and partly by boys. I pitied the 
young warriors from the bottom of my heart, and could 
searcely understand how they could handle the heavy arms 
and flags. Generally the monarch sits for a few hours in 
his divan, and amuses himself with the manceuvres of his 
young soldiers. This is the opportunity of being presented 
to his Majesty. The old gentleman—now fifty-eight—was, 
however, unwell, and thus I was deprived of the pleasure. 

The Emperor receives from the nglish Government a 
yearly pension of fourteen lacs. The income of his lands 
amounts to half as much; but, with all this, he is as badly 
off as the Rajah of Benares. He has too many people to 
Inaintain, more than three hundred descendants of pthe 
Imperial line, above a hundred wives, and more tharitwo™ 
thousand servants. When to this is added the many ele- | 


pone. camels, horses, &e., it is easy to understand how : 
is purse is always empty. a. 
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asett ainhen it kei: 


The first day of every month the monarch receives his 
pension, which, under the protection of the English soldiery, 
is brought to his exchequer, or otherwise it would be 
stormed by his creditors. 

The monarch is said to be very intent on increasing his 
income in different ways. Thus, he grants honours and 
places, for which he has large sums given him. And will 
ib be believed? there are always fools enough to give away 
money for such nonsense. Parents even buy officers’ 
—— for their children; the present commander of the 

mperial troops is scarcely ten years old. The most sin- 
gular thing is, that the Vizier, who looks after the Em- 
peror’s expenditure and receipts, not only receives no 
salary, but even pays the Emperor 10,000 rupees yearly. 
What sums there must be to cut down! 

The Emperor publishes a newspaper in his palace, in the 
highest degree ridiculous and comical. Nothing is said of 
polities or outward matters; all the information being 
about household occurrences, conversations, relatiors, &c. 
Thus, for instance, the paper announces that “the Sultan’s 
nape A. is indebted three rupees to the washerwoman B.; 
that the latter had come to-day or yesterday to demand the 
debt, and the high lady sent to her spouse to ask for this 
sum; the Emperor had referred her to the Lord of the 
Treasury, who had, however, averred that as the month 
was just at an end, he could not command a penny more, 
and hence that the washerwoman was to be referred to the 
next month.” Or, that “ Prince C. at such a time paid a 
visit to Prince D. or F.; was received in such ardour, re- 
mained so long, that they conversed on such and such a 
subject,” &c. 

f the other palaces in the town, that in which the col- 
lege stands is one of the finest. It is built in the Italian 
style, truly majestic. The columns are of rare height, 
the staircase a half story; the halls and rooms are very 
large and high. A fine garden surrounds the back of the 
palace, a large court the front, and a high fortified wall the 
whole. Dr Sprenger, the director of the college, has there 
a truly princely residence for his use. : 

The Painds of the Princess Bigem, half Italian half 
Mongol, is large, and remarkable for its extremely,fine 
halls. A handsome, and till now well-kept, garden-sur-» 
rounds it on every side. eg Rebeg 
: This princess attracted great attention when Delhiwas 
not under English dominion, by her understanding, 

her spirit of sarceiure, and her learning. She: was» bye) 
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birth a Hindoo, and in her youth became acquainted with 
a German, to whom she became attached, and to marry 
whom she went over to the Christian religion. This Ger- 
man, M. Somben, formed some native regiments, which, 
when they were well exercised, he led over to the Emperor. 
He ultimately contrived to smuggle himself so well into 
the good graces of the Emperor, that he presented him 
with large estates and made him a prince. His wife is 
said to have aided him powerfully in everything. After 
his death she was made commander of the regiments, which 
_ position she maintained many years most honourably. 
She died a short time ago, at the age of eighty. 

Of the numerous mosques of New Delhi, I only saw two, 
—the Roshunud-dawler and the Jumna Mosque. The firsi 
lies in the main street; the pinnacles and cupolas are co- 
vered with pure gold. It is notorious from the cruelty of 
Nadir Shah. This distinguished but frightfully cruel mon- 
arch, when he conquered Delhi in 1739, had 100,000 of 
the inhabitants cut down, during:which he is said to have 
sat in this mosque to contemplate the spectacle. The town 
was then fired and wictiaoet e 

The Jumna Mosque, built by Shah Jean, is also consi- 
dered a masterpiece of Mahometan architecture. It is 
on an enormous platform, approached by forty steps, and 
stands oiniehtically out from the surrounding mass of 
houses. Its symmetry is most striking. The three domes 
and the little cupolas on the minarets are of white marble. 
All the rest, even the large flags with which the beautiful 
lower court is laid out, is of red sandstone. The ornaments 
and stripes inlaid in the mosque are also of white marble. 


There are also serais, with beautiful portals. The baths 
are of no account. 





2 aon 





We devoted two days to the more distant curiosities of 
Old Delhi. The first halt was made at the well-kept Pu- 
rana-Kah. All the grand, beautiful mosques are very like 
one another. This is remarkable for itse eganee, richness, 
and correctness of sculpture, and its bulk. Three lightly- 
arched high cupolas roof the main building. Small towers 
ornament the corners, and two lofty minarets stand abi 
sides. . The insides ofthe domes and of the entrancelgs 
are inlaid with clay glazing, and also painted ; the eolot 

_are remarkable for their} freshness an brilliancy. Ins 
every mosque is empty ; a small tribune for the orator, 
Ce fi 
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the rehearser, some glass lustres and lamps, form the en- 
tire decorations. 

The Mausoleum of the Emperor Humaione, quite in the 
style of a mosque, was begun by this Emperor himself; 
but as he died before it was ready, his son Akbar com- 
pleted it. The high arch or temple, in the middle of 
which stands the sarcophagus, is inlaid with mosaie of 
lesser jewels. Instead of panes, the windows are filled 
with skilfully-cut stone trellises. In the neighbourin 
halls rest, under simple sarcophagi, several wives and 
children of the Emperor Humaione. 

Not far from this monument is that of Nizam-ul-din, a 
highly-esteemed and holy Mahometan. It stands in a 
small court, the floor of which is paved with white marble. 
A square screen of marble, with four small and pretty 
towers, surrounds the beautiful sarcophagus. This screen 
is even more finely and delicately executed than that of 
Taj-Mahal. It is difficult to imagine how such a work of 
art could have been executed on stone. The decors, the 
intermediate pillars, the elegant joining arches, are covered 
with the finest reliefs, such as I have not seen surpassed in 
the most favoured towns of Italy. The marble is of re- 
markable whiteness and purity, equal to the greatness of 
the work. 

Several handsome monuments, all of white marble, 
follow this. One passes heedlessly past them when one 
has once seen the finest. 

There has been a great deal said of a large basin of water. 
It is surrounded on three sides by cells, which are already 
very numerous. The fourth side is free, and from this a 
splendid range of steps, forty feet wide, leads to the basin, 
which is fifty-five feet deep. Every pilgrim would consider 
his peregrination of no avail if he did not plunge into it on 
his arrival. 

From the terraces to the cells, divers plunge into the 
basin and bring out the smallest piece of money thrown in 
for them. Many are said to be so active as to catch the 
piece before it touches the ground. We threw several 
coins in, which they brought out safely each time; but I 
ean scarcely believe that they caught one before it reached 
the bottom; for they remained long enough below, not 


only to take it from the ground, but even to seek it out... 


The thing was wonderful, but not, as travellers have told, 
extraordinary that one can nowhere see anything’ 


Visit this day was to the. superb Monument OF on. 
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the Vizier Safdar Jang, which also represents a mosque 
In this monument I was especially struck by the inlaid 
works of white marble or red sandstone. They are so 
numerous and delicate, so exquisitely done, that the most 
skilled drawer could not give them more elegantly and 
correctly on paper. The same may be said of the sarco- 
phagus in the chief temple, hewn out of a block of beautiful 
white marble. The monument is surrounded by a well- 
_ preserved garden, laid out quite in the European style. 

At the end of the garden stands, opposite the mausoleum, 
a small and pretty palace, mostly belonging to the King of 
Luknow. It is always kept in good order by the Euro- 
peans residing at Delhi. It is provided with some furni- 
ture, and serves for the reception of those visiting the ruins. 

Here we passed the night, and, thanks to the kind and : 
amiable Madame Sprenger,we found every comfort, fromthe * 
smallest to the largest. The first and most refreshing, 
after wandering so long, was a well-served table. Doubly 
worthy of gratitude are such attentions when one remem- _ 
bers what trouble they cause. On such excursions one 4 
does not merely want a cook and food, kitchen utensils : 
and bedding; servants also must be provided; in short, a 
complete little household has to besent. Such a procession, 
which is always sent beforehand, is like a little migration. 

On the following morning our journey lay towards Kotab 
Minar, one of the oldest and most splendid buildings of the 
Patans, from whom the Affghans derive their descent. 
The most remarkable part of the monument is the giant’s 
column, a.“ merry corner” with twenty-seven sides, or 
half-round corners, five stories or galleries. At the base — 
its diameter is fifty-four feet,and its height two-hundred-and 
twenty-six. A spiral of 386 steps leads to the top. This 
building is said to have originated with Kotab-uddun, in 
the thirteenth century. The column is of red sandstone, 
only the uppermost division being laid out with white — 
marble. Ornaments and wonderful sculptures wind in — 
broad bands round the column: they are so finely and 
cleanly cut as to be like tasteful lace patterns. Any de- 
scription of the delicacy and the effect of this work is far 
surpassed by the reality. The column is luckily as well — 
preserved as if it had hardly stood a hundred years....The 
2 ecards division leans rather forward (whether i at Hike mi 
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like the tower at Bolegna, is not known), and ends flat 
_ a terrace, which does not well suit the building. It is nc 
known if anything once stood on it. The tower was in — 
this condition when the English conquered Delhi. Gavidhi Nations 
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We climbed to the top. A magnificent view opened to 
us of New Delhi’s world of ruins, of the Jumna, and the 
boundless level. Here in the ruins of the imperial towns, 
heaps on heaps, one might study the history of the peo- 
ple whe nes ruled Hindostan.* It was a great, a moy- 
ing sight! ! 

Seed is now sown on many places where once stood 
splendid palaces and monuments: wherever the earth is 
loosened, one stumbles on ruins and rubbish. 


Erpposite the tower or pillar of Kotab Minar stands a — 
simi 


ar incomplete building, the base of which is much larger 
than that of the completed one. Itis presumed that those 
towers once belonged to a splendid mosque, of which some 
courts, portals, columns, walls, &c. are still extant. But 
if both towers belonged to a mosque, why should they be 
so unlike in circumference ? 

These few remains of the mosque are remarkable for their 
perfect sculptures, with which walls, portals, &c. are 
covered, both within and without. The entrances are of 
great height. The pillars in the courts are of Buddhist 
origin; the bell with the long chain is cut in relief on them. 

Tn the fore court stands a metal column, similar to that 
of Allahabad, only it has no lion on the top, and is thirty- 
six feet high. Some slight dents and injuries are visible, 
said to have been done by the Mongols, who, when they con- 
quered Delhi, wished to destroy this column also. They 
tried to overthrow it, but the column stood too firm, and 
with all their efforts they could not succeed in destroying 

the inscriptions. 

The still-existing Patan or Affghan temples and monu- 
ments which lie scattered under other ruins are as much 
like one another as they are unlike the Hindoo and Ma- 
hometan buildings. They generally consist of a small 
round temple, with a not very high cupola, surrounded by 
open arches suspended on pillars. 

~ Here also, as at Kotab Minar, the traveller findsa friendly 
dwelling: the ruins of a building have been converted into 
a dwelling-house of three rooms, and provided with some 
furniture. : 

On the way back we visited the observatory of the 
renowned astronomer, Jey Singh, which may be omitted b 
him who has inspected that of Benares. th were. built. 
yy ie same architect, and in the same style; but that at 


ares is in good preservation, while that here is too much 


derful works, 
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-Tuined. Many travellers consider it one of the mostwon- ; 
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Near the observatory lies the old Madrissa, school-house, 
a large building, with several small rooms for teachers and 
scholars, with open galleries and halls in which the teachers 
sat amidst a circle of the young and gave them instruction. 
This building is much neglected, but is partly inhabited by 
private persons. 

Adjoining the Madrissa are a pretty mosque and a beau- 
tiful monument, both of white marble: the latter was 
erected by Aurungzeb, to his vizier Ghazy-al-dyn Khan, 
the founder of the Madrissa. It is equally well built with 
that of the holy Nizam-ul-din, and seems to be by the same 
artist. i 

The palace of Ferozeshah, which adjoins New Delhi, is 
nearly in ruins ; but traces of the wall are to be found here 
and there, and a great deal of the building is met with. 
The fore court of the mosque was lately brought to light by 
the untiring zeal of Mr Cobb, the esteemed director of the 
Delhi newspaper. It was so covered with rubbish and 
masses of stone, that it cost him endless labour to set it 
free: it is in very good preservation. In this palace stands 
the third metal column, Feroze Shah’s Lath: from the in- 
scription on it, it seems to have existed a hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, and may thus be regarded as 
one of the oldest monuments of India. It was brought 
from Lahore when this palace was built. : 

The Purana-Killa, an old fort, the palace of Babar, is 
very much decayed. Fragments are seen of gateways and 
walls, from the height and style of which one can draw 
conclusions as to the size of the palace. 

The ruins of Toglukabad are also in a state of decay, 
and are not worth the trouble of a seven miles’ journey to 
see them. 

The countless remaining ruins are part completely sunk, 
or repetitions of those described, with which, however, 
they cannot vie in bulk, splendour, and beauty. To those 
who understand them, to searchers into antiquity and 
historians, they may be of great value; but I must confess 
they seemed in my eyes no such great things. 

I must also mention the English military station neat 
New Delhi, lying on low hills. The peculiar formation of 
the ground makes an excursion there most interesting. 
The traveller suddenly finds himself in a territoryiof= — 
mighty rocks of red siedstone, between which be i 

_ trees work their way upwards. As in all Delhi,-the 
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CHAPTER, XIV. 


JOURNEY FROM DELHI TO BOMBAY. 


The Thugs, or Chokers—Departure—The Cattle Market—Barat- 
poor—Biana—Springs and Pouds— Kindness of the Indians— 
Poppy Plantations —The Suttees— Notara—Cottah—Deccription 
of the Town—The Royal Pleasure Castle of Armonevas — Amuse- 
bed and Dances—Dresses—The Holy Townlet of Kesho Rae 

‘atan. 


To reach Bombay I had two roads before me: the one 
over the Simla, to the vanguard of the Himalahs; the 
other by the renowned rock temples of Adjunta and Ellora. 
I would gladly have chosen the latter, and would have pe- 
netrated to the main chain of the Himalahs, Lahore, and 
the Indus ; but my friends overruled me, for the simple 
reason that all those mountains were covered with deep 
snow, so that I should have to defer my journey at least 
three months. I could not delay my journey so long, and 
therefore decided for the other road. j 
In Calcutta I had been always persuaded from pursuing 
my journey beyond Delhi, as 1t was said the roads were 
not under English rule, and the people much less culti- 
vated. But they particularly sought to impress on me a 


_ sense of peril by horrible accounts of the Thugs, or 


‘ Chokers.’ 

These Thugs form a society of their own. They go out 
for robbery and murder, like the banditti of Italy, ready 
me for every act of ill; but’ they dare not shed 

lood, and only remove their victims from this world b 
strangling. The act itself is not considered very penal, 
and the murderer purifies himself by a small gift to the 
priest. But if he spills a drop of blood, he falls into the 
deepest contempt, is thrust out of his caste, and even de- 
serted by his companions. 

Many travellers maintain that the Thugs belong to a 
religious sect, and that they do not murder to steal or re- 
axe themselves, but, according to their ideas, to.do a_ 
good action. I inquired everywhere, but always;heard» 
that no law of religion, but, on the contrary, hate, revenge, 


_ or desire of gain, led them to these deeds. These strang- 
lers are said to possess remarkable skill in their trade, and, 
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to be of untiring patience and endurance. They often — 
follow their chosen victim for months, and either strangle 
him in his sleep, or else steal behind him, and throw over 
his neck a cloth rolled up, or a strong cord, which they : 
twist so quickly and forcibly that death follows in- 
stantly. : 





In Delhi I heard some eonsolatory news; I was assured a 
that all these dangers were exaggerated; that in all India — 
travellers were very seldom attacked, and that the number 
of Thugs had remarkably diminished. Moreover, they do j 
not venture to attack Europeans, as the English Goyern- _ 
ment institutes the strictest inquiries after the evil-doers. I 
was therefore quieted us to the dangers, but I had to prepare 
for countless privations and toils. 

The journey was first to Cottah, 290 miles, There 
are three modes of travelling, palanquins, camels, or oxen 
bailis. None of them are swift; there are no post-roads, 
and no post vehicles; one must employ the same man or 
animals to the close of the journey, and can go atthe 
utmost twenty to twenty-two miles in a day. For the 
palanquin one must have eight bearers, besides some for 
the luggage. Although each does not receive more than 
eight rupees a month, for which he provides his own food, 
yet the cost is great, as so many of them are required, and 
the journey back must be paid. The journey on camels is 
also high, and is the most inconvenient. I therefore 
modestly chose the less costly oxen carriage. a 

As Iwas to travel alone, M. Lau having to go back to 
Calcutta, Dr Sprenger was kind enough to arrange all for — 
me. He made a written contract with the jandrie (or 
driver) in the Hindoo tongue, according to which I at 
once paid half the cost, fifteen rupees; the other fifteen 
were to be paid in O¥ttah, to which place he was to bring 
‘me in fifteen days, and for every day’s delay Iwas at 
liberty to deduct three rupees. Dr Sprenger also sent 
with me a trusty Tscheprasse, and his good kind wife 
provided me with a good warm wrapper and provisions of 
all kinds, so that my baili could searcely contain all. es 

With a sorrowful heart I parted from my kind country- 
ge “thse to God that I may see them once againin 

world! Ee 

On the morning of the 30th of January, 1848, I qu 
Delhi. The first day’s journey was noi long, bei 
_ as far as Faridabad, nine coos, or eighteen mi 
_ The drowsy animals require to be broken in. 

Six coos afforded me some attraction, as on 
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the road lie countless ruins, many of which I had visited 
but a few days before in company with my friends. 

This, like all the nights following, I spent in a serai. 
I had no tent, no palanquin, and on this road there are no 
bungalos. ‘The serais in the smaller townlets are not to be 
compared with those in the large towns. The cells are 
patched up with mud, are scarcely seven feet long and 
wide ; the narrow entrance, only four feet high, is without 
a door; the interior is empty. But, to my astonishment, 
I always found them clean swept, and everywhere | 
they brought me a low wooden frame with cords, on 
which I threw my wrapper, and made a noble couch of. 
The Tscheprasse* laid himself, like Napoleon's Mameluke, 
before the entrance of my cell, but only he slept much 
better; for the very first night he heard nothing of the 
fright I had with a very large dog, who had been attracted 
by my well-filled basket of provisions. 

January 31st—Towards mid-day we passed —_ 
the little town of Balamgalam, in which are a small mili- 
tary station, a mosque, and a newly-built Hindoo temple. 
We spent the night in the little town of Palwal. 

In this district the peacocks are numerous. I saw every 
morning dozens of these beautiful animals on the trees 
and fields, and they even visit the villages to get food from 
those disposed to give it. 

February 1st.—Our night’s station was the little town of 
Cossi. During the last few coos {we had been passed by 
several natives, busily hastening towards the town, in and. 
outside of which a considerable cattle market is held. This 
market offers a picture of the greatestconfusion. Theanimals 
stand on all sides between a mass of straw and hay bundles. 
The sellers cried and praised up their wares without the 
least cessation. They draw the buyers hither and thither, 
half persuading, half by force, and as these did not scream 
a whit less, it was a truly deafening Babel. I was most: 
struck by the countless numbers of shoemakers, who had. 
erected their simple work-places between the et 
bundles of hay and straw; = had little tables with thread, 
tsist, and leather, and were busily employed in repairing 
their customer’s ‘foot clothing.” On this, as on many 


- * The Tscheprasse are servants of the English Goyernmentynnd 
Wear a brass plate on the shoulder, with the name of thé town’ 
to which they belong engraven on it. One or more of these men 
"are assigned to the higher English officials, and they are regatded- 
_ by the. people as far above common servants. aise 
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other occasions, I remarked that the native is not near so 
lazy as he is represented, and that he rather employs every 
moment of time in earning a trifle of money. 

All the serais at the entrance of the town were full, and 
thus nothing remained but to pass quite through the town 
to the further side. The town gate seemed to promise 

eat things: proud and high-arched it rose in the air; I 
fee to see buildings corresponding, and beheld miserable 
clay huts and narrow streets—so narrow that the foot pas- 
sengers had to step aside into the doorways of the huts, in 
order to make way for our team. 

February 2nd.—Some coos from Matara we turned 
away from the levelled road, which leads from Delhi to 
Muitra, a town still under English rule. 

Matara is a pretty little town, with a very nice mosque, 
broad streets, and masonry houses, many of which are even 
ornamented with galleries, pillars, or sculptures of red sand- 
stone. 

The country was always the same; interminable plains, 
fruits, fields, and thickets, the latter looking, from the dry 
season, asif they had been burnt out. The corn stood a 
foot high, but was so mingled with yellow flowers that one 
really could not tell whether corn or weeds had been 
sowed. The growth of the cotton is of great value. The 
Indian plant does not reach the same height as the Egyp- 
tian, but it is said that the goodness of the product does not 
depend on the size of the plant, and that the cotton here is 
really the finest and the best. 

On these plains I saw here and there little houses 
built ‘on’ sk fully-erected perpendicular mounds of clay, 
six to eight feet high; no steps lead to these plateaus, 
there being ladders which they can draw up after them at 
night. So far as I could make out from the expressions of 
my servant, whom I did not very well understand, they 
Serve single families as a safeguard against the tigers, of 
which there are many here. 

February 3rd.—Baratpoore. We passed a country over- 
grown at great intervals with bushes and crippled little 
trees—a rare phenomenon in this district so poor in wood. 
My leader honoured this crippled wood with the high- 





soaring name of jungles; I should rather have compare it 


with the conyulsion-born dwarfed bushes and briars_ of, 
Iceland. At the end of this woody region the country-as- 


sumed quite a remarkable appearance, the ground bein: 
many place rent and forced up as if by ie susan 


i 


serai at Baratpoore I had well nigh received, a.” 
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fright. There were natives there, some of them soldiers, and 
some wild-looking fellows, who carried with them dressed 
hawks. This showed I was no longer on English soil, but 
alone without protection among all these people. They 
behaved, however, very quietly, and offered me mornin 
and evening a most hearty salaam, &c., carrying the aid 
always from the breast to the forehead. I scarcely think 

_ in our country that a party of such men would have shown 
me near so much honour. 

February 4th.—Biana, at the foot of a low chain of 
mountains, which I joyfully greeted. How long had I 
been deprived of such a view, and how different is a land- 
scape in which yalley and mountains lend a charming diver- 
sity! Before reaching the little town we passed through 
extensive Mahometan graveyards, half in ruins, most of 
the sarcophagi being wanting. The town itself is said to 
have been once blooming and fine, but it is now in a mise- 
rable state. Before the town gate we were attacked by 
numerous old women, who sought to get us for the serais, 
by means of ear-rending praises of them. 

February 5th—On the other side of the town are two 
fine monuments, round temples with high cupolas, and 
skilfully-cut trellis-work in the window openings: 

The villas and meadows were richly set with Indian fig 
trees; a bordering which I had never seen except in Syria 
and Sicily. ‘To the right of the road lay a low mountain 
mass, the outmost peak of which was ornamented by a 
fortress. The dwelling of the commander, instead of being 
protected by the walls, rose high above them. They are 
surrounded by fine verandahs, and the terrace of the 
principal building supported a handsome pavilion resting 
on pillars. The walls of the fort descend into the valley. 
Before us spread a huge plain, surrounded on all sides by 
hills. We had perhaps gone seyen coos when we came upon 
some monuments, bordered in a very peculiar way, ina small 
place surrounded by lime trees. Several stone flags, seven 
feet high and four wide, formed a round wall; in the mid- 
dle of which stood three round or bell-shaped monuments, 
formed of large square stones. Their diameter below 
seemed to be about twelve feet, their height, six. 

T also saw to-day a new kindjof bird; they were_very 
similar in size and shape to the flamingo; they had_fine 

inions, and their plumage was tinged with the! most 
elicate white gray. The head was ornamented with 


irple red feathers. ; we 
Bindon, a fine town, sheltered us forthe. night,.... 
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A palace, with such small windows that they seem intended 
for dolls rather than men, was the only thing that struck 





me. 

February 6th.—This morning as Iwished toleave myserai, 
three armed men presented themselves before my ‘baili, 
and stopped me in spite of the cries of my servants. I at 
last hats out that it was for a few ‘bais’ (a kreutzer), which 
they claimed for having slept one night before my room 
door, and which my servants would not concede. The 
Tscheprasse, in fact, had not found himself quite at home, 
and the evening before had demanded a guard from the 
Sirdar or Judge. The men very possibly had slept 
in some corner of the fore court, and pechape dreamt 
of watching; for though during this dangerous night I had 
looked many a time into the court, I had never seen one 
of them. But what can one expect for a few ‘bais’? I 
made them happy with the little gift, whereupon they 
made a true military sweep to one side, and allowed me, 
with many salaams, to pass on. I am afraid I must confess to 
having passed the last few days in continual anxiety, 
for the appearance of the natives was calculated to inspire 
anything rather than confidence. All wore weapons— 
sabres, bowsand arrows, match-locks with the match alight, 
doughty clubs shod with iron, and even small shields of 
iron plating. This arming extended itself even to the 
peasants of the field. But nothing could disturb my tran- 
quillity: ignorant of the language, and with only the Tsche- 
or at my side, it appeared to me certain that my last hour 

not yet struck. I was, however, by no means sorry 
that we passed by daylight the fearful chasms and deep 
clefts in the rock, over which our path lay for some coos, 

From these chasms we passed into a long valley, at the 
entrance of which, on a solitary mountain, stands a fortress 3 
in the middle of this fortress rises a stone terrace five fect 
high, on which stands a stone statue of a horse the size of 
life. Near this a fountain had been dug out, a kind of cis- 


tern built with large blocks of red sandstone: three steps 
lead to the water. 

Similar and even larger springsandcisterns, surrounded by 
the most splendid mango and tamarind trees, are frequently 
seen in India, especially in districts where, as here, there is 
a want of good springs. Hindoos and Mahometans hold to~ 
the beau belief that the erection of works for the public | 
weal makes the path to holiness brighter. When Hs 
water reservoirs and groups of trees are laid out by | : 
doos, one generally sees some emblems of the wor-heads!°" 


: 
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hewn in stone, or else stones painted red. Near many 
springs stands a man, whose duty is to draw water from the 
tank for the tired wanderer. 
» Beautiful as this arrangement of water cisterns is on the 
one hand, it is equally disgusting on the other, as all the 
people jump into them, washing and dabbling themselves 
with the very water one has to drink. But what will not 
thirst do? I filled my can like the others. j 
February 7th.—Dungerkamahma, a hamlet at the foot 
of a pretty mountain. A short distance from the station is 
a veritable Arabian desert, luckily of no great size. In- 
deed the sandy plains of India are capable of cultivation, 
as one has only to dig a few feet, when water enough is 
found to flood the fields. In these small wastes are also 
some fields of wheat in full bloom. : 
This afternoon I thought I should have had to make use 
of my pa to settle a dispute. My coachman always 
insisted on every one getting out of his way, and if this 
were not done, he immediately began to scold. To-day we 
came against half-a-dozen armed men, who paying no atten- 
tion to the ery of my coachman, were threatened by him 
with a taste of his whip. If it had come to a fight 
we should, even with my aid, have got the worst of it; but 
it passed off with a little mutual abuse, and the men gaye 


way. 

Indeed I havealways remarked that the Indian shouts and 
threatens much, but never proceeds to acts. I have lived 
much among the people, and remarked them closely; I 
have seen many a quarrel and dispute, but never any 
fighting. Nay, when their strife continues long, they _ 
quietly sit down in the midst of it. Even the children do 
not struggle or skirmish, either in jest or earnest; once 
only I saw two boys in a serious dispute, in which one so 
far forgot himself as to give the other a box on the ear, 
but he did it as cautiously as if he had struck himself. 
The one who was struck hs his cheek with his sleeve, 
and the quarrel was concluded. Some other boys had 
looked on from afar, but not one had taken any part in it. 

This good temper may be insome degree owing to the 
people eating so Wttle meat, and being, according to their 
religion, compassionate towards all animals; but, still I 
believe there is some cowardice at the bottom. Thus»-Z 
have been told that a Hindoo can hardly be persuaded to 
enter an empty room. If a horse or an ox makes ihe 
‘slightest bound, great and small fly screaming from’ the 
spot. On the other hand, I have heard from English... 
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officers that the Sepoys make right valiant soldiers. Is 
this bravery owing to the dress, or the example of the 
English ? 

IT had latterly seen several poppy plantations. They 
offer a wonderful view ; the leaves are thick and shining, 
the flowers long and many-coloured. The opium is got m 
a very simple, but very troublesome manner. In the even- 
ing several cuts are made in the poppy heads, before they 
are completely ripe. From these cuts issues the purest 
opium, a white rough juice, which soon thickens in the air, 
and remains hanging in small balls. These are cut off in 
the morning with a knife, and placed in vessels shaped like 
small cups. An inferior kind is got by pressing and cool- 
ing the poppy heads and stems. 

n many books, and even in ‘ Zimmermann’s Traveller’s 
Pocket-book,’ I had read that in India and Persia the 
poppy reaches a height of'sixty feet, and that the capsule 
is the size of a child’s head, and contains a quart of seed. 
But though I saw the finest plantations in India, and after- 
wards in Persia, I never saw plants more than three, or at 
most four feet high, and with capsules about the size of a 
small hen’s egg. 

February Sch.-Madapecr, a miserable village at the foot 
of low hills. To-day also we passed through fearful chasms 
and earth rents, which, like those of yesterday, are found 
not near the mountains, but in the centre of ne plain. On 
the other hand, we were gladdened by the sight of some 
palms, the first we had seen since leaving Benares; but 
they bear no fruit. I was still more surprised at finding 
in these districts, so bare of trees and bushes, single tama- 
rind, banyan, or mango trees, planted with the greatest 
eare, and flourishing in incomparable splendour and full- 
ness. Their value is doubled by one being sure to find a 
fountain or cistern underneath them. 

February 9th.—Indengur, a small unimportant town. 
To-day we came much nearer the low mountains we 
seen yesterday, and soon found ourselves in narrow valleys, 
the exit from which seemed to be closed by high walls of 
rock. On some of the highest peaks of rock stood little 
kiosks, dedicated to the memory of the suttees, the wives 
burnt with the corpse of the husband. According; te-the 
assertion of the Hindoos, they are not acape ss to this, b 
if they do not they are laughed at and contumelious! 
_ ‘ejected from society ; and hence the poor creatures & 

out, and often stupilied almost to idiotey by opium,then 
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With song and rejoicing they are brought to the place 
where the corpse of the husband, wrapped in white muslin, 
lies on the funeral pile. At the moment the victim throws 
herself upon the corpse the pile is fired on every side. At 
the same time a deafening music strikes up, and all begin 
to shout and sing, in order to deafen the poor creature’s 
yells. After burning, the. bones are collected, placed in 
an urn, and buried on a eight beneath a small tombstone. 
Only the spouses (and especially the favourite or first wife) 
of the rich or great have the luck to be burnt in this way. 
Since the conquest of Hindostan by the English these 
scenes of horror have not been much ventured on. 

The mountains alternate with plains; and towards 
evening we came to still finer hills. An interesting view 
was afforded by a small fortress, which lay open to the 
eye on the declivity of a mountain; the mosques, barracks, 
little gardens, &c., could all be seen. At the foot of this 
fortress were our night quarters. 

February 10th—Notara. We journeyed long through 
narrow ways over such stony roads that travelling was 
scarcely endurable, and I thought at every step the baili 
would break in a hundred pieces. So long as the sun did 
not dart its burning rays on my head I went alongside on 
foot, but I was soon compelled to seek the shade of the 
linen-coyered waggon. I bound my forehead tight up, 
posted myself against the sides of the car, and gave myself 
up to my fate. The jungle wood equalled that of Barat- 
poor in beauty and richness, but*gave me more enter- 
tainment, as it was enlivened by wild apes. They were 
tolerably large, had brown yellowish hair, dark faces, and 
very long curling tails, with little hair. It was pretty to 
see how the mothers took care of their little ones ; when I 
frightened them they invited one on to their backs, while . 
the other clambered on to the breast, and with this double 
burden they sprang not only from bough to bough but also 
from tree to tree. eS i 
“ Had I possessed a little more imagination, I might have 
held this wood for some fairy thicket, for besides the jovial 
apes, I saw some wonderful things, for the walls and ruins 
of the rocks on the left of the road had the strangest and 
most varied forms. Some were ruins of houses or temples ; 
some like trees. Nay, the semblance of a woman witha 
child in her arms was so natural that one could seareely 
avoid feeling compassion at seein, her_reducedtoht 
dreary state of lifelessnese. Farther off lay a gates 
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noble artistic style of which so deceived me, that I looked 
long for the ruins of the town to which it seemed to lead. 

Not far from the jungles, on a mighty wall of rock, and 
defended besides by fortified works, lies the little town of 
Lakari. A splendid tank, a large spring with an artistic 
portico, terraces with Hindoo divinities, and Mahometan 
grave-stones lie in the most charming confusion. 

Before Notara I found somegltars with the holy stars 
cut out inred stone. In the town itself is a handsome 
monument, an open pillared temple on a stone terrace, 
ees with fine reliefs representing elephants and 
riders. 

Here there was no serai, and I was constrained to parade 
up and down in my splendid equipage to seek a roof. But 
noone would take the Christian in; not from want of kind- 
ness, but from an erroneous religious impression, through 
which every house is considered impure which is visited 
by one of a different creed.* This opinion extends to 
many other situations. I had thus nothing left but to pass 
the ugh in an open verandah. 

In this same town I witnessed a scene which shows the 
eeotoes of this people’s temper. An ass, crippled either 

y nature or by accident, was painfully dragging its way 
through the street, a process which occupied several 
minutes. Some people coming up with their beasts of 
burthen stopped and waited with magnanimous patience, 
without a word of ill-will, without raising a hand to urge 
the animal to greater speed. Many of the inhabitants 
eame out of their houses and threw it food, while every 
one passing by carefully made way. I was much touched 
by this tenderness of feeling. 

In some of the larger towns of India there are even 
hospitals for old or crippled animals, in which they are 
eared for till the close of life. I saw two of these hospitals, 
and really found animals in them whom it would haye been 
a greater kindness to free by death from their ills and ail- 
ments: but the Hindoo kills no animal. 

Feb. 1lth—To-day, the thirteenth of my journey, I 
arrived in Cottah. 

I was completely contented not only with my servant: 

also with my entire journey. The proprietors» of=the 
serais had not demanded from me more than fromthe 





| 


__* Truly a striking instance of the “noble spirit of toleration ” 
among the Hindoos 1 = a 
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natives, and had shown me all the honours which the strict 
commands of their religion allow. I had passed the nights 
in open unelosed cells, and sometimes under God’s free 
heaven, surrounded by people of the poorest and lowest 
classes, and had never been annoyed either by word, act, 
or gesture. Nothing was ever taken from me, and when- 
ever I gave a child a trifle,* as a morsel of bread, cheese, 
or the like, the parents always, by some gift or attention, 
saw fit to show me their gratitude. Ah! if the Europeans 
knew how easily they can please kind children of nature 
by forgiveness and friendliness! But they wish to rule 
by force, and treat the poor people with contempt and 
severity. 

Cottah is the chief town of the kingdom of Raj-patan. 
Here, as in all those provinces which the English Govern- 
ment has not under the rule of their native princes, an 
English official is installed with the title of “ Resident.” 
This Resident one might really call king, or at least “ king’s 
governor,” for without his assent the real king dare under- 
take nothing of importance. For instance, without the 
Resident’s consent, one of these “shadow kings” dare not 
cross the boundaries of his states. The greater fortresses 
have English garrisons, and here and there small English 
military stations are planted. 

To the people this watching is injurious on one hand and 
useful on the other. The burning of widows is stopped 
and severely prohibited, + as also the cruel punishments, as 
being trampled on by elephants or bound to an elephant’s 
tail and dragged to death. On the other hand, the taxes 
are made higher, as the king must pay a large tribute for 
the right to rule by the Resident's will, which tribute he 
naturally draws from the people’s purse. The King of 
Raj-patan pays the English Government three lacs 

early. 

: The Resident at Cottah, Captain Burdon, was a very 
ood friend of Dr Sprenger, who had already announced to 
im my approaching arrival. He was, unfortunately, on 

a visit of inspection to the military stations; but before 

his departure he had taken all measures for my reception, 

and had requested his friend, Dr Rolland,t to see they 
were carried out. This attention was carried so far 


* Children, till their ninth year, are regarded as unclean, 
are therefore not bound by their religious laws. fe gy Bee 
+ Since 1843 no burnings are said to have taken place in India, 
+ There is an English physician in every Residence, 
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that they sent to my last night-station papers, books, and 
servants, whom I, however, missed, as my driver had left — 
the main road for two days, and taken a shorter cut. 

I alighted at the handsome bungalo of the Resident. 
The whole house was empty, as Madame Burdon and her 
children had accompanied her spouse, as generally happens 
in India, where frequent change of air is said to be be 
necessary for the European. ‘The house, the servants lef 
behind, and the Sepoys, the captain’s palanquin and equi- 
page, were completely at my service, and to make my good 
ortune complete, Dr Rolland was kind enough to offer 
to accompany me on all my excursions. 

Feb. 12th.—In the morning the King Ram Singh, who 
was at once instructed of my arrival, sent me a quantity 
of fruits and sweets, and at the same time, which gave me 
more pleasure, his finely-dressed body elephant, an officer 
on horseback, and some soldiers. I was soon sitting with 
Dr Rolland on the lofty howdah, trotting towards the town. 

Cottah contains about 30,000 inhabitants, and lies on 
the river Schumbal in an interminable, and in part very 
rocky plain, 1,300 feet above the level of the sea. The 
town, which is seen to great advantage, is surrounded 
with fortifications, on which are fifty cannon. The near 
neighbourhood is rocky, bare, and waste. ‘The interior is 
divided by three gates into three parts. The first part is 
inhabited by the poorer class, and looks very miserable. 
The two other divisions, inhabited by the merchants and 
the upper people, have a much better appearance. The 
main street, though rugged and rocky, is at least broad 
enough to allow one to pass the vehicles and heavy animals 
of burden without any great trouble. : 

The style of the houses is most original, Even in Benares 
the smallness of the windows had struck me, but here 
they are so low and narrow that the people can iad 

ut their heads out. The most of them are filled up wit 
ne stone trellises instead of glass. Many houses have 
large balconies, like large halls in the first stories, which 
rest on columns, and take up the whole front of the house. 
Many of these halls are divided ‘by partition walls into 
larger and smaller saloons. In the corners of these halls 
are ornamental recesses, and at the back doors leading to 
the interior of the house. These halls mostly serve. for. 
places of business and sale, and also for ple. at-léisure: 
to assemble in, who, sitting on mats and carpets, smoke 
their hookahs, and amuse themselves with the crowd in 
the streets. In other houses the front walls.are.painted,.. 
Cer nthe 
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in fresco, with fearful giants, tigers, and lions, two or three 
times as large as life, stretching out their tongues with 
frightful grimaces, or with gods, flowers, arabesques, 
&c., thrown together without taste or sense, miserably 
drawn, and smeared over with streaming colours. 

A beautiful feature in the town is the numerous Hin- 
doo temples, all standing on high stone terraces. They 
are much higher, larger, and finer than those of Benares, 
the Vishvishas excepted. The temples stand here on open 
halls, cut by ranges of pillars, ornamented with several 
four-cornered towers, and covered by cupolas twenty to 
forty fect high. In the middle is the sanctuary, a small, 
carefully-closed apartment, to which a door leads. These 
doors, like the pillars and friezes, are covered .over with 
fine sculptures. The four-cornered towers are just as 
carefully worked as those in Benares. In the halls 
stand hideous figures of idols, and emblems, many of which 
are daubed with bright red. On the side walls of the 
ee arabesques, elephants, and horses are cut in 
relief. 2 

The royal palace lies at the end of the third part o 
the town, and forms a town within a town, or rather a 
fortress within a fortress, as it is surrounded by enormous 
fortified walls, not only towards the outer side, but also 
» town. Many smaller and larger buildings 
1 ut, except the fine halls, there is little re- 
“to see. 

Resident been in Cottah I should have been 
presented to the King, but etiquette forbad it now. 

From the town we went towards Armonevas,one of the 
leasure castles of the monarch, and in the neighbour- 
ood. The way was bad beyond all belief, full of slabs of 

rock and large stones. I could not sufficiently admire our 
elephant, who placed his huge foot with such skill between 
them, and trotted forwards as speedily as if he had been 
going over the finest road. 

When I expressed my wonder to Dr Rolland that the 
monarch builé no road to his palace which he visited so 
often, he answered me, that it was a maxim with all Indian 
monarchs to form no roads, as, in their opinion, in case of 
war, they offer the enemy too free egress. : = 

The Castle is small and unimportant. It lies onthe. 
Schumbal river, which has here scooped itself out aremark-» 
ably deep bed in the rock. Picturesque chasms and groups © 

of rocks form its banks. : al BS 
_ The Castle garden is so thickly set with orange,.citron,,....) 
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and other trees that there is not even space for the smallest 


flower, or piece of turf. The few flowers of Indian gardens 
are at their entrance. The roads are walled up two feet 


high, as the soil is continually dirty and moist, from the — 


constant wetting. The most of the Indian gardens which 
I afterwards saw were like this. Here the king often 
amuses himself with small fights with animals. 

Somewhat further up the river, small towers are esta- 
blished for the tiger hunts. The tigers are driven nearer 
and nearer to the water, and closer together, till they are 
within shot of the towers. The King, with his companions, 
sits safely on the plateau of a tower, and courageously fires 
at his deadly foe. 

Near the castle a wooden little temple had just been 

finished, which only wanted the chief ornament, the ami- 
able idol. To this fortunate circumstance we were indebted 
for the liberty of entering the sanctuary. It consisted of 
a small marble kiosk, which stood in the middle of the 
hall. The temple and the columns are daubed with 
bad paintings in the most glaring colours. It is sin- 
gular that neither Mahometans nor Hindoos have ever 
applied themselves to painting. No good paintings are to 
be seen among either people, while they have done so much 
in architecture, reliefs, and mosaics. 
_ From Armonevas we went to the islet of Cotricatalan, 
in a small lake near the town. Here also is a little royal 
castle, together with a small garden, both of which looked 
better from the shore than near. 

As a conclusion, we visited a remarkably-beautiful thicket 
of tamarind and mango trees, under whose shade lie, in 
superb monuments, the ashes of many royal princes. 

ese monuments consist of open temples, to which lead 
broad flights of ten to twelve steps. At the beginning of 
the steps stone elephants stand on each side. Some of the 
temples are ornamented with beautiful sculptures. 

The evening was filled up with all sorts of amusements. 
The good Doctor wished to make me acquainted with the 
different feats of dexterity of the Hindoos, the most of 
which, however, were not new to me. Thus an ape-man 
introduced his little company, who performed some very 
pretty tricks. A snake-tamer allowed the most poisonous 
snakes * to twine round his body, and the largest scorpions: 


to creep over his arms and legs. At last appeared four 






* It is said the hollow tooth in which the poisonous 
contained 


‘is broken out, and hence the bite has no bad result "on 
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danseuses, dressed in gold and silver embroidered muslin, 
and laden with ornaments. Ears, forehead, neck, breast, 
loins, hands, arms, feet, in short every part of the body, 
was covered with gold, silver, and precious stones; nay, 
even the toes weré ornamented with them, and from the 
nose a large cord with three stones hung over the mouth. 
First two of the dancers came forward: their dance con- 
sisted of the same snake-like movements which I had al- 
ready seen in Benares, only they were much more active, 
and twisted their fingers, hands, and arms in all possible 
ways; one might really have said they danced with their 
arms, not with their feet. They danced for ten minutes 
without singing; they then began to scream without any 
tune, their movements becoming swifter and wilder, till at 
the end of about half-an-hour strength and voice failed. 
Completely exhausted they stepped back and.left their 
ae to their sisters, who repeated the same spectacle. 

r Rolland told me they performed a love tale, in which all 
the virtues and passions, as meekness, faith, devotion, then 
hate, persecution, despair, all traversed the scene. The 
musicians stood close behind the danseuses, and fol- 
lowed every movement. The whole space such a company 
requires is not above ten feet long and eight wide. The 
good Hindoos amuse themselves for hours with these 
tasteless repetitions. 

E ventiiiber having read that the Indian dancers are 
much more graceful than the European ; that their songs 
are most melodious, and their play tender and inspiring, 
full of soul and fire. I should like to know if the authors 
of these books have really been in India. Not less over- 
drawn are the descriptions of others who maintain that one 
can see nothing more indelicate than the Indian dancers. 
I would ask them if they have seen the Sammaquecca and 
Refoloso in Valparaiso, the islanders of Otaheite, or even 
our own dancers in flesh-coloured tights ? 5 

The dress of the women in Raj-patan and some parts of 
the Bundelcund, is very different from that of other parts 
of India. They wear long coloured frocks with rich folds, 
close fitting boddices, so short that they scarcely cover the 
breast, and over that a white or blue cloth, in which they 
envelope the upper body, head, and face, and a part of 
which they allow to fall forward like an apron. Maidens, 
who do not always wear the head covered, are 5 ing 
like our peasant girls in their dress. Like the dancers 
they are covered with ornaments, and if they cannot have _ 

__ these of gold and silver, content themselves, with. other... 
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metals. They also wear on the hands, arms, and feet, strings 
of bone, horn, or glass beads. On ‘their feet they wear 
little bells, so that one may hear them sixty yards off. The 
toes are covered with broad heavy rings, and from the nose 
hang rings as low as the chin, which at their meals they 
throw over the nose. I pitied the poor things, who have 
no slight weight to bear with their ornaments ! Z 

In early youth they colour the eyebrows and eyelids. 
black, and frequently paint stripes of blue, as broad as 
the finger, round the eyebrows, or spots on the forehead. 
The grown-up onestatoo the breast, forehead, nose, and 
temples with red, white, or yellow according as they are 
devoted to one or other divinity. Many wear amulets and 
pictures on neckbands, so that at first I took them to be 
Catholics, and was much rejoiced at the splendid results of _ 
the missions ; but when I approached one of the Hindoos 
to look nearer at the picture, what did I see—a lovely 
Madonna? a ue oe 8 angel’s head? an enthusiastic An- 
tony of Padua? Alas! no; the eight-armed god Seva, 
the ox-headed Vishnu, the long-tongued goddess Kalli 
grinned at me. The amulets very probably contained 
some of the ashes of one of their burnt martyrs, or a nail, 

a scrap of skin, a hair of a saint, a splinter of bone of 
some holy animal, &e. 

Feb. 13th.—To-day Dr Rolland took me to the little town 
of Kesho Rae Patan, one of the holiest in Bunda and 
Raj-patan, on the other side of Schumbal, six English miles 
from Cottah. Many pilgrims come here to bathe, con- 
sidering the water in this place as extremely holy. The 
A osewe cannot be blamed, when we consider how many 
Christians who prefer the holy Mary at Mariangell, of 
Hinsedler, or Loretto, though all represent the same 
person. 

Fine stone steps lead from the height of the shore to 
the river, and in the elegant mosque sit Brahmins, who 
receive from the believing gifts in honour of the god. On 
one of the steps lay a very large tortoise ; it came to sun 
itself there; no one thought of catching it—it came from 
the holy river; nay, it might be the embodied god Vishnu, 
who is represented as a tortoise. Along the river stand 
Many stone altars, with small stars and other emblems — 
carved in stone. The town is small and wretched, butsthe 
paaple is large and fine. ax 5 ee 

; people here were so tolerant as to allow us=to! : 











all parts of the temple. It is open on all sides, and fors ee 
if galleri es. Me 2 ; 
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which is for the women, the other for the musicians. The 
sanctuary stands in the background of the temple; five 
bells hang before it: they are struck when women enter 
the temple, and sounded on my entrance. Hereupén the 
closed door was thrown open, giving us a full view into the 
interior. We saw a small party of idols cut out in stone. 
The people, who had eagerly followed us, murmured slight] 
when the holiest spot was uncovered. I turned round, 
somewhat embarrassed, in the belief that it was directed at 
us, and prepared for the worst; but it was only prayers 
muttered in a most devout posture. One of the Brahmins, 
with a large flapper, scared away the bold flies from the 
intellectual brow of the gods. 

Adjoining the chief temple are several chapels, which 
were all opened to us; they contained pictures and stones, 
painted red, In the fore court sits beneath a little roof a 
sone saint, very properly dressed, with even a cap on his 

ead. 

On the far side of the river lies a little hill, on which 
rests a large, rather clumsy, star, cut in stone. This hi 
is called the Holy Mount. 

Near this Holy Mount Captain Burdon has built a most 
tasteful dwelling-house, which he frequently inhabits with 
his family. I saw there a fine collection of stuffed birds, 
which the Resident had brought from the Himalah districts ; 
in particular I admired the pheasants, some of which glit- 
tered in metallic splendour. Not less splendid were the 
specimens of the wood-grouse. 

I had now seen all, and therefore requested the Doctor 
to order me a conveyance on the next day to Indor, 180 
English miles; he surprised me with an offer on the part 
of the King, to provide me with as many camels as I wanted, 
and two Sepoys as attendants. I asked for two, one for me 
and my little ee the other for the driver and the ser- 
vant, Dr Rolland journeyed with me. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNEY, 


Travelling on Indian Cainels— Meeting with the Burdon Family 
—Women of the People in India — Udjein — Indor — Captain 
Hamilton—Presentation at Court—Ice-making—Rocky Temple 


of Adjunta—A Tiger Hunt—The Rock Temples of Elora—The 
Fortress of Dowlatabad. 


On the 14th of February, at five in the morning, the 
camels were ordered, but they did not arrive with their 
‘drivers till noon. When they saw my little coffer (twenty- 
five pounds’ weight) they were quite taken aback, and did 
not alight. In vain I told them how packing was done in 
Egypt, and that I always carried my little baggage with 
me on the animal. They were accustomed to do the matter 
otherwise, and did not wish to alter. : 

Travelling on camels is always disagreeable and tiring. * 
The jolting movement of the animals produces in many 
travellers the same sickness as the shaking of the ship, and 
in India it is made almost unendurable by the aimless 
arrangement. Every animal has its driver, who sits in 
front, and takes the best place, so that scarcely a spot is 
left for the traveller on the hind part of the animal. 

Dr Rolland counselled me in the meanwhile to resi 
myself to my fate, as next day I would meet Captain 
Burdon, who would easily procure me a better conveyance. 

T followed his advice, allowed my luggage to be carried, 
and patiently mounted my camel. 

e passed through extensive plains, most remarkable 
for the large flax plantations, passed a beautiful tank, near 
which stood a pretty palace, and towards evening reached 
the little village of Moasa, where we passed the night. 

Tn the ok ruled by native princes there are neither 
post establishments nor roads, but in all towns and villages 
there are people appointed to show travellers the road and 
earry their luggage, for which a small gratuity is paid. 

108e travellers who receive from the king or -aur 
(governor) a guard, or Tscheprasse, ay nothing; the oth 

= Pay one to four bailis a head, according to the eat 
_~ , When Tarrived in Moasa all hastened near to s 
_ I travelled with the King’s people, and in this 2 
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European woman is a rarity. They brought me wood, 
milk, and eggs. My table was everywhere frugally laid. 
When I was well off I had rice boiled in milk, or eggs— 

generally only rice, with water and salt. A leathern 
vessel for water, a little pan for boiling, a handful of salt, 
and some rice and bread, were all I took with me. 

February 15th.—Late in the evening TL arrived at Nuran- 
kura, a little place surrounded by low hills. I found here 
some tents belonging to Captain Burdon, a maid and a 
man-servant. Completely tired out, I withdrew to rest 
into one of the tents. I had scarcely taken a divan when 
the maid entered the tent and began to knead me. I tried 
to prevent her, but she assured me that it was most bene- 
ficial when one was so tired, squeezed my body for a quarter 
ef an hour, from above downwards, and the result was 
really most excellent. I found myself much relieved and 
strengthened. This squeezing and kneading the body is 
much used in India, and indeed throughout the Kast, 
especially after the bath, and the Europeans gladly allow 
it to be practised on them. 

The maid told me, half in signs half in words, that 
they had expected me here at mid-day, that a palanquin 
stood ready for me, and that I could sleep as well in it as in 
the tent. I agreed, and began my journey again at eleven 
o'clock. I knew the district was filled with tigers, but as 
we had several torch-bearers, and as tigers are great foes 
to light, I was able to continue my sleep uninterrupted. 
‘At three in the morning they deposited me in a tent pre- 
pared for my reception, and fitted up with every comfort. 

February 16th—This morning I became acquainted 
with the amiable Burdons. This married couple live in 
their circle of seven children, whom they for the most = 
instruct themselves, content and pleased, although left to 
themselves, as, except Dr Rolland, not a European lives in 
Kottah. They very rarely receive a visit from some officer 
on his journey, and I was the first European woman 
Mrs Burdon had seen for four years. : 

I spent the day most agreeably in this family circle. I 
was not a little surprised to find here all the comforts a 
well-ordered house can offer, and here I may take the 
apeeeeanity of describing, in a few words, in what way 

lish officers and officials travel in India. ‘Beet 
fore all, must have tents which are large enough. 
to contain two to four rooms. I saw some more- than’ 
800 rupees in value. They take the furniture Wécessaty 
for these, from the floor-cloth to the elegant divan, nay, 
i Hionat 
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nearly the whole house and kitchen apparatus, with them; 
with these they have a multitude of servants, each of 
whom has his distinct task, which he knows very well. 

The gentlemen, after having passed the night in bed, 
sit, or lie down at three in the morning in the comfortable 
palanquin, or mount on horseback for four or five hours 
(they never go-more than four coos a-day), alight at the 
tents already put up, and discuss the smoking breakfast. 

“They find all their household comforis, do their usual 
business, have their accustomed meals, and are, in a word, 
at home. 

At night the cook begins his wanderings. The tents as 
soon as they are quitted are taken down, quickly sent off, 
and as quickly set up again, there being no lack of hands 
or beasts of burden. In the most cultivated parts of 
Europe one does not travel so luxuriously and conveniently 
as in India. : 

« In the evening I had to depart again. The kind Mr 
Burdon wished to giye me, as far as Indor, his own palan- 
quin with the bearers; but I felt too much for them, and 
pretended that the journey on camels was not disagreeable 
—nay, that they were to be preferred to the palanquin, 
for the sake of the open view. But on account of my: 
coffee I took a third camel. The sepoys remained behind. 
This evening we went as far as the townlct of Patan, four 
coos. 

February 17th.—This morning I saw for the first time 
that Patan lies on a romantic chain of hills, and has some 
remarkably beautiful temples in the open halls of which 
sit figures the size of life, hewn in stone. The ara- 
besques and figures on the pillars are nobly and finely 
worked. In the vallies we passed through there was a 
great deal of rock like basalt, as well as splendid crystal- 
hised quartz. Towards evening we reached Batschrachab, 

a miserable little town. 

Febru 18th.—Rumja is somewhat larger and better. — 
I had to plant my tent here in the middle of the bazaar, 
under an open verandah. There are no serais on the road. 
Half the population of the town gathered round me, and 
observed my movements and acts with the greatest atten- 
tion. I gave them an opportunity of studying the re ie 
ance of an angry ‘‘ Europeaness,” for I was displeased Wi 
my guides, and in spite of my slight dele she” 
language, abused themmanfully. They allowedthe camels 

oe lazily, that although we were in movement from — 2 
7 3 < = Tada jonal- 
‘arly morn tall late in the evening, we did not get! Over” 
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more than ten to eleven coos, the same as with an oxen 
carriage. I told them this must not happen again, and it 
did not. Here I must gainsay all those who maintain that 
camels, on the average, travel forty coos a day, and that 
when they go slowly their step is very easy. I examine 
everything, and then give my opinion without allowing my- 
self to be Sondvinken by what read in books. Before I 
begin a journey I remark not only the main distances, but 
also those of the minor places, arrange with the help of 
friends versed in these matters, the plan of my journey 
from station to station ; and in this way am a match for my 
guide, who cannot persuade me we have gone twenty to 
thirty coos, when we have not done the half. Moreover, 
on the journey from Delhi to Cottah, in an oxen carriage, 
I had an opportunity of seeing several camel trains, 
which I met every evening at the same station. It is true 
I had excellent oxen, and that these camels were quite 
ordinary ones. But on this journey, with good camels, I 
only made daily fifteen, or at the most sixteen coos, and 
was travelling from four in the morning till six in the 
evening, excepting two hours rest in the middle of the day. 
A camel that can go forty coos a day belongs to the ex- 
ceptions, and would be scarcely able to do it on the second 
or third day. 

February 19th—Ranera, an unimportant place. 

Here a cow-stall was assigned me for a sleeping-room. It 
was certainly kept very cleap, but I preferred sleeping 
under the open sky. 

There was a good deal of bustle here till late in the 
night. Troops of people—mostly women and children— 
followed the sounds of a tom-tom, which they accompanied 
with a disgusting howling song. They went towards a tree 
under which an idol was erected. ; 

‘To-day we had to pass over several ranges of hills. The 
uncultivated land everywhere was burnt up by the heat 
of the sun,* but the plantations bloomed with poppies, 
flax, corn, and cotton, &c. All around water-ditches had 
been made into the fields, and peasants were busy with 
their yokes of oxen drawing water from the sources and 
rivers. I had occasion to remark, that the lot of the 

ver class of women either in India, or the East, or 
indeed among other rude people, is not so severe as is 
generally believed. The men do all the hard work ‘ 






* Although it was only the beginning of spring, the 


heat 
during the day roge to 28 deg., or 30 deg. Reaumur, Rs 
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even do some of the women’s work. Thus, in the towns 
where the Europeans dwell, their linen is washed and 
ironed by the men. The women are seldom observed to 
take part in common works; they carry water, wood, or 
heavy burdens only at home. One sees them indeed in the 
fields atharvest time, but even there they only dothe lightest 
work. In trains, if there are oxen or horses, the women 
and children always sit on them and the men go alongside, 
often laden with bundles. If there are no beasis of burden, 
the men bear the burdens and the children; and I never 
saw a man ill-treat a woman or child. I wish from my 
heart that the women of the poorer class in my own 
couniry were only treated half as considerately as I have 
seen them in all other parts of the world. 3 

Feb. 20th.—Udjein, on the Seepa, is one of the oldest 
and best built towns in India, it is the capital of the king- 
dom of Sindhia, with a population of more than 100,000. 

The building of this town is very peculiar; the front 
walls of the one-storied houses are of wood, and are pro- 
vided with large regular window openings in the upper 
story, which, instead of glass panes, are firmly closed with 
beams. In the interior the rooms are all high and airy, 
they go from the ground up to the roof without any break. 
The outer walls and beams of the houses are painted with 
dark-brown oil coleurs. The town looks indescribably 
gloomy. 

Two houses there are, remarkable for their size and 
beautifully carved wood work, they have two storics, and 
are very tastefully ornamented with galleries, pillars, 
friezes, niches, &c. So far as I could understand the 
answers from the numerous soldiers and servants who 
roamed about, they were the palaces of the Aumil and 
the queen dowager Madhadji Sindhia. 

We passed through the town; the streets are broad, the 
bazaars very extensive, and so filled with people that we 
had to stop frequently, as there happened to = a great 
market. On all such occasions in India, in the great festivals, 
and assemblies of the people, I never saw drunken people, 
although there was no want of intoxicating drinks. The 
rome here are sober and forbearing, even without “socie- 

es. : Pe al 

Outside the town I found an open verandah, in 7 oh 
took up my night quarters. ‘ : Bee 
___I was here witness to a sorrowful scene, the ree 3 f 
of the erroneous align opinions of the oth 0 
good Hindoos. Not 
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man stretched on the ground without a sign of life. 
Many of those passing by looked at him and then went 
on; not one spoke to or helped him. The poor man, ex- 
hausted, had sunk down on this spot without being able to 
say to what caste he belonged. I took heart, drew near 
and loosened the head-cloth, which had fallen over his 
face. Two glassy eyes stared at me; I felt his body, it 
was stiff and cold: my help came too late. 

Next morning the corpse still lay on the same spot. 
They told me they were waiting to see if any relatives 
would come to take away the corpse, and that if not, it 
would be carried away by the Pariahs. 

Feb. 21.—At mid-day I reached Indor, the capital of the 
kingdom of Holkar. 

As I neared the dwelling-place of the Europeans, I found 
them out for a ride. The equipage of the resident, Mr 
Hamilton, to whom I had letters, was distinguishable amid 
the others by its great splendour. Four splendid horses 
were harnessed to a thrownback landau, and four servants 
in oriental dress ran alongside the vehicle. 

The gentlemen scarcely saw my equipage ere they 
stopped and sent aservant. Perhaps they wanted to know 
what chance had thrown a solitary “ Europeaness” in this 
part of the world. My servant, who already had the let- 
ters to Mr Hamilton in his hand, hastened at once to him, 
and gave them to him. Mr Hamilton conned them, imme- 
diately alighted, came up to me and welcomed me cor- 
dially. My shabby unbleached clothes gave him no of- 
fence, and he did not despise me because I came without 
baggage and a train of servants. 

e led me to the bungalo destined for strangers, as- 
signed me several rooms, and remained till he had seen that 
the servants had accurately and properly cared for every- 
thing. After he had appointed me a special servant, and a 
ga d for the; bungalo, which I inhabited alone, hej took 
eave, promising to send for me in an hour to dinner. 

On every such occasion I thought of the amiable Aus- 
trian minister in Rio de Janeiro. 

The palace of the Resident, only a few hundred steps from 
the bungalo, is a most splendid building of large stone, in 
the finest Italian style. Broad steps lead from without to 
the halls; which, in their size and beautiful roofings;sur= 
passed everything I had seen. The saloons, Tohe Ret 
imner arrangements equal the high expectations raised by 
the view of the outside. gue 
It happened to be Sunday, and I had the ‘pleasure: of o»»' 
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seeing all the European world of Indor assembled at the 
Resident’s. It consisted of three families. cs 

My astonishment at the splendour round me at the 
luxuriant meal rose still higher when a complete, well- 
trained band regaled me with beautiful overtures and well- 
known melodies from my father-land. After dinner, Mr 
Hamilton introduced the leader, M. Niher, a Tyrolese. 
In the course of three years this able man had created his 
band, which consisted of young natives. ‘ ;: 

Iwas invited the next day to an operation, the first 
undertaken here by a European physician. A large tumour 
was to be removed from the neck of a native. It did not 
succeed to expectation, though narcotized. He recovered 
his senses on the first cut, and began to ery most piteously. 
I hastened from the room, feeling too much for the poor 
creature. The operation was successful, but the poor man 
was not spared all his sufferings. 

During the breakfast Mr Hamilton proposed that I should 
exchange my residence in the bungalo for one in his palace, 
as the going to and fro at each mealtime must be very 
wearisome to me. He assigned me the rooms of his 
deceased spouse and a female servant. 

As I was not to visit till after tiffin (meat breakfast), 
and was then to be presented at court, I employed the in- 
terval in visiting M. and Madame Naher. Madame N., also 
a German, was moved to tears when she saw me; for 
fifteen years she had not spoken to a German woman. 

_ Indor contains about 25,000 inhabitants ; it is not for- 
tified. The houses are built as in Udjein. 

The royal palace stands in the middle of the ‘town, and 
forms a square. The centre of the front rises pyramid-like, 
six stories high. A high very beautiful entrance, at both 
sides of which rise somewhat projecting towers, leads to the 
fore court. The exterior of the palace is quite covered 
with frescoes, mostly representing elephants and horses, 
which look very well ata distance. The interior is divided 
into several courts. In the first court isa saloon; in the 
ground-floor of a somewhat large building, encircled by two 
rows of wooden pillars, is held the Durwar (Council of 
_ Ministers.) In the first story of the same building a 
splendid open hall serves as a dwelling-place for some holy 
cattle. : ieee Bi ms 

_ Opposite this animals’ hall is the Mie os hall.’ 
ways, which have to be lighted up at mid-day, lead-“t6-the 
royal apartmen 





nents. In nearly all the Hindoo palacesthe 
passages are said to be as dark as this: they think ‘by this o» 
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means to conceal the entrance from an enemy, or at least to 
make it difficult. z 

In the reception room sat the Queen Jeswont Rao Holear, 
an old childless widow, and at her side her adopted son, 
Prince Hury Rao Holcar, a youth of fourteen years, 
with very good-tempered features and very expressive 
eyes. 

Piaces were given us beside them, consisting of ecush- 
ions on the ground. The young Prince spoke broken 
English, and the questions he put to me showed he was 
well versed in geography. His mundshee,* a native, is 
said to be a man of intellect and information. I could not 
forbear, after the audience was over, paying a compliment 
on the successful education of the Prince. 

The dress of the Queen and Prince consisted of white 
Dacca muslin; the Prince had a few jewels and pearls in 
his turban, on his breast, and arms. The Queen’s face was 
unveiled, although Mr Hamilton was present. 

Allthe rooms and passages were filled with servants, 
who, without any ceremony, even entered the audience- 
room, to be able to look at us more closely. We sat ina 
complete squeeze. 

They presented us with sweets and fruits, sprinkled us 
with rose-water, and even dropped some rose-oil on our 
handkerchiefs. After a little while areca-nut was brought 
with betel-leaf in a silver cup, which the Queen herself 
handed us. This is the sign that the audience is over ; 
and so long as it is not given one cannot leave. Before 
we rose large wreaths of jessamine were hung round our 
necks, and smaller ones were also bound round my wrists. 
Fruits and sweetmeats were also sent home to us. : 

The Queen had given the mundshee orders to lead us 
through the entire palace. It is not very large, and the 
apartments, the audience-room not excepted, are very 
simple and almost unfurnished ; but in all, eushions 
covered with white muslin are laid on the ground. 

As we stood on the terrace we saw the Prince ride out, 
tyro servants leading his horse, and a numerous suite round 
him. Several officials accompanied him on elephants, and 
mounted soldiers closed the train. They had large white 


hose, short blue caftans, and fine round caps ; they,looked 


very well. The people on seeing the Prince made a-shight- 
noise in token of their pleasure. tee 






ce _* A royal teacher, secretary, or translater. 
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five or six in the evening, and seldom was a halt made at 
some little river or under a tree. There isno travelling in » 
the night, as the wastes and jungles were often very ex- 
tensive, and, besides this, pretty well filled with tigers ;- 
and finally, my servants did not know the way. a 

February 29th.—To-day’s station was one of the largest. 
We set out at three in the morning, which led through. 
frightful deserts and bare jungles. After we had ridden 
some distance quietly, the animals stood rooted, and began. 
to tremble. This fright soon spread to the servants, who 
cried out in dread, “Bach! bach!” that is, “ tiger!” 
T told them to go on screaming and erying, to frighten the 
animals, if there really were any. I made them pull some 
jungle grass, fire it, and keep up the flames. However, I 

eard no howl, and except the anxiety of my servants and 
the animals, I saw no sign of this dreaded neighbour. 
Despite this, I awaited sunrise with great anxiety, after 
which we went on. We afterwards learnt that in this 
district almost every night an ox, or horse, or a goat was 
carried off by the tigers. A poor man, who had lingered 
to collect jungle grass, was said to have been torn to 
pieces only a few days before. All the villages are 
surrounded with high stone or earth walls; but whether 
out of fear of rapacious animals, or any other cause, 
I could not distinctly learn. These fortified villages 
= as far as Aurungabad, a distance of 150 English 
miles. 

March 1st.—Bodur, an unimportant place, on the long 
road from Indor to Aurangabad: there are no bungalos with 
rooms, and only occasionally open bungalos, that is, apart- 
ments with thin wooden walls, over which a roof is 
stretched. In Bodur we found one of them. It was al- 
ready taken up by a dozen Indian soldiers, but they drew 

_ together unasked, and left me half of the room. They 
remained the night through quiet, and did not cause me 
the least inconvenience. 

March 2nd.—Furdapoor, a liitle village at the foot of 
beautiful mountains. As the poor oxen now began to be 
tired with the long journey, the driver kneaded them 
every evening from head to heel. 
~-March 3rd.—Adjunta. Before reaching this 
passed through a fearful pass, very easy io defen 
‘way was so narrow and bad that the poor bonas 
searcely go through with the empty waggon. : 

_ of the mighty fortress-gate, which, however, § 
j time of peace, closed the way. Even th 
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cipices and heights on the sides were made inaccessible by 
high strong wails. 

The view became more charming at every step. Ro- 
mantic valleys and chasms, picturesque blocks of rock and 
walls lay on each side; immeasureable valleys stretched 
away behind, the whilst, in front, the eye roamed freel 
over an extensive plain, at the commencement of whic 
lies the fortress of Adjunta. By eight o’clock in the 
morning we had already reached it. 

In Adjunta we found Captain Gill, to whom I was re- 
commended by letter from Mr Hamilton. When, after the 
first greeting, I expressed my wish to visit the renowned 
rock temples of Adjunta, he regretted, in reply, that he 
had not received a letter from me four-and-twenty hours 
sooner, as this would have spared me several miles, the 
temples being nearer Furdapoor than Adjunta. What 
was to be done? I must see the temples. There was no 
time to lose, and I at once resolved to go back. I took a 
slight repast, mounted a horse from the Captain’s stable, 
which carried me in a good hour over the mountain pass. 

The way to the temples turns off here through wild 
desert mountain vales, the death stillness of which is 
broken by no Hindoo song, ruffled by no breath of life. 
All around was calculated to raise to the utmost pitch my 
expectation of the wonders to be seen. 

The temples, twenty-seven in number, are cut out in 
high perpendicular walls of rock, running in a half circle. 
In some of the walls two stories, or temples, rise one above 
the other, to which lead high paths along the walls, which 
are often so narrow and broken that one can scarcely find 
a place to set one’s foot on. Beneath one sees fearful 
chasms, in which a mountain stream loses itself, whilst the 
smooth face of the rock rises upwards some hundred feet. 
The most of the temples form Squares, the interior of 
which is reached by verandahs and handsome portals, 
which, supported on pillars, seem to bear up the migh’ 
mountains of rock. These temples are ealled Vichara. 
counted in the larger twenty-eight, and in the smaller 
eight pillars. On one, and often on both sides of the 
temple walls, are quite small dark cells, in which perhaps 
the priests dwelt. Ina high large cell in the background 
is the sanctuary. Here are seen gigantic es im alt 
postures; some are above eighteen fect, and almost reach 
the roof of the temple, which is about twenty-four-feet 
high. The walls of the temples and the verandahs are full 
Of divinities and statues of good and evil spirits: “In'one>”” 
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of the temples a complete war of giants is depicted. The 
figures are larger than life, and all figures, columns, 
yerandahs, and portals are cut out of the living rock. The 
vast number ae remarkable beauty of the sculptures and 
reliefs on the pillars, capitals, friezes, and entrances, and 
even over the roofs, is the purest, finest, and most mar- 3 
vellous that man could see. The variety in the designs 
and patterns is inexhaustible. It seems incredible that 
human hands could perfect these masterly and gigantic 
works. The Brahmins ascribe them to supernatural 
beings, and eyen maintain that the epoch of their creation 
cannot be made out. 

On the walls, roofs, and columns are also the remains 
of petnns, the colours of which are more resplendent 
and fresh than those of many modern productions of art. 

_The temples of the second class are of an oval form, with 
high majestic portals leading direct to the interior ; they 
are called Chaitya. The largest of these temples has on 
each side a colonnade of nineteen pillars, the smallest of 
eight. There are no verandahs, no priests’ cells, no sane- 
tuary. Instead of this, there is at the end of the tem le a 
high monument ending like a cupola. On one of these 
monuments the god Buddha is cut in a standing posture. 
On the walls of the larger temples are gigantic figures 
hewn out of the living stone, among them a sleeping 
Buddha twenty-one feet long. 

After I had climbed and crept about for hours, and 
closely examined every temple, tak conducted back into 
one of the temples, and saw there a little table, richly 
decked with eatables and drinkables, inviting me to are- 
freshing meal. Captain Gill was so kind as to send to this 
desert everything appertaining to a well-appointed table, 
with tables and chairs. Thus refreshed and strengthened, 
the way back was not so laborious. . 

Captain Gill’s house in Adjunta is most singularly situ- 
ated. A pretty little garden, with flowers and bowers, 
takes zp the front, behmd which it stands, on the edge of 
a fearful precipice, over which the giddy eye loses itself in 
abrupt walls of rock, in fearful chasms, and rents. 

"When Captain Gili learnt that I wished to visit the re- 
nowned fortress of Dowlatabad, he told me that without — 
a written pass from the commander at Aurungabad, no-one= 

allowed mi = that Pasa scons was nealel. 
gabad he would spare the loss of way by=s 
thither, who would bring the ps Be e 
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seventy there and seventy back. All these acts of kind- 
ness were the more striking as they were shown by Eng- 
lishmen to me, a German woman, without rank or standing. 

March 4th.—This morning, at four o'clock, the good Cap- 
tain favoured me with his company at thecoffee table; half 
an hour after I was in my baili, and on the same day at 
the hamlet of Bongeloda. - 

March 5th.—Roja, also one of the oldest towns in India, 
has a dreary mournful aspect: the houses are one story 
high, and built of large square stones, grown quite brown 
with time. The doors and windows are few, and very 
irregularly placed. 

Outside the town lies a handsome bungalo, with ten 
rooms; but I was told in the town that it was already 
taken up by Europeans, and this disposed me not to go 
thither, but rather to take up my quarters under the pro- 
jecting roof of a house. 

The district between Adjunta and here is smooth and 
flat; fine plantations lie between hedges and bare jungles. 
At Pulmary the land was highly cultivated. 

March 6th.—Early in the morning I mounted on horse- 
back to visit the not less renowned temple of Elora. But 
it happened here as it often does in one’s life, as the old 
proverb hasit, ‘‘ Man thinks and God hears :” instead of the 
temples I saw a tiger hunt. 

Thad scarcely left the town gate when I saw several 
Europeans mounted on elephants, coming from the bungalo. 
We met, stopped, and began a conversation. The gentle- 
men were on their way to seek out a tiger, they had heard 
of, and invited me, if such a hunt did not terrify me too 
much, to take part in it. I was delighted at the invitation, 
and was soon sitting on an elephant in a large box, two 
feet high, in which were already two gentlemen and a 
native to load the rifles. They gave me a large knife to 
defend myself in case the beast sprang too high, and should 
reach the edge of the seat. 

Thus equipped, we drew towards the chain of hills, 
and after some hours, had come pretty-near the lair of a 
pair of tigers, when suddenly our servant called out gently, 
* Bach, bach !” and pomted with his finger towards a bush, 
A pair of glowing eyes glared at us from the bush, but I 

scarcely seen them ere several shots were heard, The _ 
beast was soon struck by several balls, and dashed furiously 
towards us. It made such mighty bounds that 
each time it must reach the seat, and choose a vict 
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raised still higher by the view of a second tiger, but I bore 
myself so boldly that none of the gentlemen knew what 
was passing within me. Shot followed shot, and the elephants 
skilfully defended their trunks by drawing them in or 
upwards. After a half hour's hot fight we remained victors, 
and the slaughtered animals were soon robbed of their 
beautiful skins. The gentlemen were kind enough to offer 
me one asa present, but Icould not accept it, not being 
able to defer my journey till it was fit or dried. They 

raised my intrepidity, and added that such a hunt was 
D ooetous to life, when the elephant was not exceedingly 
well tutored. It would not do for him to fear the tiger, 
nay, he must not quit the place, for if he once ran, the mder 
would be hurled from his perch by the boughs, or remain 
hanging on them, and thus infallibly become the prey of 
the blood-thirsty animal. 

To-day it was too late to visit Elora; the next day found 
me on my way thither. 

The temples of Elora lie on table-land, which is so pe- 
ceuliar in India. The chief temple, Kylas, is the most 
remarkable of all temples cut out of stone. In size and per- 
fection it surpasses the finest Indian works, nay, it is said 
to dispute the palm with the astonishing productions of old 
Egypt. The it yint is a conical temple, 120 feet high, and 
600 feet in circumference. For the execution of this master 
work, a colossal block has been loosened, and divided by a 
passage 240 feet long and 100 feet wide. The interior of 
the temple consists of a chief hall, sixty-six feet long ‘and 
fifty-six feet wide ; and some side halls, which are all richly 
covered with sculptures and gigantic idols, but the real 
senda consists in the rich and beautiful sculptures on 
the outsides, or the skilfully-worked arabesques, and in the 
fine points, toothings, and niches hewn out on the tower. 
The temple rests on the backs of countless elephants and 
tigers, which lie peacefully near one another. Before the 
chief entrance, to which lead several steps, are two ele- 
phants larger than life. All, as I have said, are hewn out 
of one single block. ‘The face of the rock from which this 
giant mass was parted, surrounds it ata distance of about 100 
feet on both sides, and forms colossal perpendicular sinking 
walls, in which, as at Adjunta, mighty ranges of pillars, 
large and smaller temples, are hewn out one above 
another, in one to three stories. The chief temple. ! 
Vichara, is called Rameswar and in size somewhat 
the largest Vichara in Adjunta. Its breadth is nine 
feet, its depth 102, and height to the ceiling ‘ty 
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feet; itis supported by forty-eight pillars, and twenty-two 
pilasters, pa gh filled Tith aos wae splendid spate 
reliefs, and gigantie gods, among them the main group of 
the marriage of the god Ram and the goddess Seeta. A 
second Vichara, almost as beautiful, is called Laoka, the 
principal figure being Seva. 

Not far off, several more temples are cut out of another 
rocky face, but they are much simpler, with mean portals, 
and smooth columns, not to be compared with those 
in Adjunta. This work could not have been executed if 
the stone had been granite or primitive rock. I could not, 
unfortunately, make out the kind; I only examined here 
and there the pieces loosened, which are easily broken. 
But these temples are not the less astounding, and they 
will always be regarded as incomparable monuments of 
human skill. ; 

The temple Kylas is, unfortunately, somewhat injured by 
time and weather. Pity that this monument, the only one 
of the kind in the world, should gradually decay ! 

Towards. eleyen o’clock in the forenoon I returned to 
Roja, and at once set out on my journey to the renowned 
fortress of Dowlatabad, haying ar received the card of 
admission at Roja. 

The distance is only four coos, as from Adjunta there 
is a similar mountain pass on fearful roads. ‘The fortress, 
one of the oldest and strongest in India, is regarded as the 

reatest curiosity of its kind, not only in the district of 

Sar but inallIndia. Tt offers a splendid view, and lies 
on a bail of rock 690 feet high, which seems to have been 
separated by some convulsion of nature from the distant 
mountains, and stands isolated on a fine plain. The cir- 
cumference of this rock is about a mile. Round about for 
a height of 130 fect it is eut straight upright, and ee 
equally perpendicular thiriy fect into the moat below, 
consequently the whole height of the escarpment is about 
160 feet, and the rock hence cannot be sealed.. No way 
leads thither, and I was very anxious to know in what way 
we were to reach the heights, when, all at once, a low iron 
door opened in the rock: this door is only to be seen in 
times of peace, as the water can be Jet in a foot above its 
level. Torches were lighted, and I was conducted carefully 
through narrow low paths, which wound their crooked way- 
through the bowels of the rock. Even these paths were) 
3 ‘in many places by massive iron gates. ..1 jo 

reached the upper world some distance from the wall of 
yack, while from here narrow paths and stepsyprotectedions) 
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by strong fortified works, lead to the highest point. This 
is flattened 140 feet in diameter, completely undermined, — 
and so constructed that it can be made red-hot by fire. 
A cannon, twenty-three feet long, is set up above. : 

At the foot of this fortress extend several ruins, the re- i 
mains of a very considerable town; now only its three and — F 
fourfold walls remain, which are passed through ere arriving _ 
at the rocky cave. a 

In the same plain, but near the mountain chain, stands, 
on a separate mountain, a much larger fortress than Dow- 
latabad, but it is of much less strength. 

The numerous fortresses and fortified places date, as I 
learned, from early times, when Hindostan was broken up 
into so many states, which constantly made war one on 
another. ‘The inhabitants of the towns and villages 
always went armed. They always had spies posted, so as 
to be safe against sudden attacks ; drove their flocks every 
night within the walls, and lived in a constant state of wat. 
In consequence of the perpetual wars, mounted robber- 
hordes were formed often of ten to twelve thousand men, 
who frequently hungered out the inhabitants of the smaller 
towns, worsted them, and totally destroyed their crops. 
They were then forced to make contracts with the wild 
hordes, and to redeem themselves by yearly tribute. 

Since the English conquered India peace and quiet have 
been restored on every side; the walls decay, and are no 
more repaired; the people, indeed, go armed, but more 
from habit than necessity, 

From Dowlatabad I Sat four coos to Aurungabad. I 
was very tired, for I had visited the temples, travelled four 
coos over the mountain pass, and climbed the fortress Bi 
during the greatest heat; but I consoled myself with the — 
hope of passing the night in a comfortable bed in a house, 

_ Instead of under a verandah, and set myself in my baili, 

Seeing the driver to hasten the slow steps of his oxen as 
much as possible. : ae 




















CHAPTER XVI 


THE JOURNEY CONTINUED -STAY IN BOMBAY. 


Aurungabad—Puna—East Indian Nuptials—A Foolish Driver— 
Bombay—The Parsees or Fire-worshippers—Indian Funerals — 
- The Island of Elephanta—'The Island of Sulsette. 


On the 7th of March, late in the evening, [reached Aurun- 
gabad. Captain Steward, who lived outside the town, 
received me as as kindly as his predecessors. z 

March 8th—This morning Captain Steward and his 
wife accompanied me to the town to show me the lions 
there, consisting of a monument and a holy tank. Aurun- 
gabad is the chief town of Decean, contains 60,000 in- 
habitants, and lies partly in ruins. 

The moaument, which lies immediatély outside the town, 
was built by the Sultan Aurengzeb Alemgir, more than 
two hundred years ago, for his daughters ; it is called the 
Litile Tadsh, is very pretiy, but does not deserve to be 
compared with the Great Tadsh in Agra, and consists of a 
mosque with a high-vaulted dome and four minarets; out- 
side the building is clothed with a border cf white marble 
five feet high, the rest is covered with fine white cement, in 
which are elegant flowers and arabesques; the portals are 
beautifully covered with metal, in which flowers and orna- 
ments haye been most skilfully etched. But, alas! the 
monument is much injured; one of the minarets is half 
in fragments. 

In the mosque stands a simple sarcophagus surrounded 
by alow broken marble balustrade; these only resemble the 
greater Tadsh in their material, the white marble: in rich- 
ness and skill they are so far behind, that I could not un- 
derstand how any one could make such an incredible 
comparison, 

Near the mosque lies a handsome marble hall, and around 
it a neglected garden. 

The now reigning King wished to break off the marble 
from this monument to convert it into a building in ship 
his body might one day rest! Te asked the Mnglish 
Government for permission, and received for ph 
he could do so, but that it behoved him to rememb 
owe : aids Gandhinen 
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that if he so little respected the monuments of his ancestors, 
his own might suffer the same fate. This answer induce 
him to give up his plan. 

The holy tank (only to the Mahometans) is a large 
basin laid out with flags. It is full of large pike, not one— 
of which may be caught; nay, a watcher is appointed to 
provide them with food. The pike are consequently so 
courteous and confiding, that they eat turnips, bread, &e., 
from the hand; the rainy season, however, kills many of 
them; but for this lucky occurrence the pond would long — 
since haye contained more fish than water. Moreover, — 
since the coming of the English, the watchers are said not 
to be so conscientious, and even for ready money smuggle 
fish into the English kitchens. 7S 

After passing one day here, I took leave of my kind — 
entertainers, and in a fresh baili began my journey to 
Puna, 136 miles. 

March 9th.—Toka. The roads began to be better, and 
bungalos were again to be hired by paying the usual sum. 

March 10th—Emanpoor, a little place on the height of 
a hilly chain. Here I found the Anest bungalo on the 
whole journey from Benares to Bombay. 

March 11th.—To-day the whole path lay through waste 
regions over bare hills and mountains. The single 
majestic trees, with fountains and altars, had ceased ab 
Aurungabad. 

Towards mid-day we passed the lively town of Ahmed- 4 
nageer, near which is a large English military station. a 

: 





arch 12th_—The bungalo at Serur was too near, that — 
of Candapoor too distant; and therefore I took up my 
‘night quarters in a little village under a projecting roof. 

In Candapoor there are some handsome Hinde temples, 
and several small Mahometan monuments. Near 
is also a large English station. Ialso saw there an obelisk, 
erected to commemorate a battle gained by 1,200 English _ 
against 20,000 natives. 76 
March 14th—Puna. Here Ihad trouble enough to find ~ 
Mr Brown, to whom I was accredited by Mr Hamilton. 
‘Phe Europeans all dwell outside the towns; and here I 
had the ill luck to meet several not over and above co 
teous, and who did not think it worth their while to’ gi 
me any information. Mr Brown, on the contrary,re: x6 : 

_ Me with all the courtesy I could wish for. bd ig ee 
___ His first question was, if no accident had befallén m 
‘ oy He told me that only recently an officer h 
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been robbed between Puna and Suppa, and then murdered 
for defending himself. He added, however, that this very 
rarely took place. 

I arrived towards mid-day. After dinner Mr Brown 
conducted me towards the town, which belongs to the 
East India Company. It contains 15,000 inhabitants, and 
lies on the confluence of the Mutta and Mulla, over both 
of which lead beautiful bridges. The streets are broad 
and clean; the houses, like those in Udjein, provided 
with wooden front walls: some were painted over, and be- 
longed, they told me, mostly to fakirs, who swarm in the 
town. 

It happened to be the month in which the Hindoos like 
best to celebrate weddings, and we accordingly met several 
of these joyous processions in the streets, The bride- 
groom wraps himself in a purple mantle; his turban is 
hung with gold spangles, ribbons, and tassels, so that from 
afar it looks like a rich crown. The overhanging bows 
and tassels almost cover his face. He sits on horseback ; 
the relatives, friends, and guests surrounding him on foot, 
On arriving at the bride’s house, the doors and windows 
of which are firmly closed, he sits down silent and resigned 
on the threshold. Here also the female relatives and 
friends join the bride, but without speaking much. Thus 
the scene remains unchanged till it becomes night. Then 
the bridegroom and his friends silently depart; a baili, 
completely covered, which has been kept ready, drives up 
to the door; her friends glide into the honse, bring out 
the closely-covered bride, place her in the baili, and accom- 

any her to the melodious sounds of the tom-tom. The 
bride's train does not move till the bridegroom has been 
one a quarter of an hour. ‘The women accompany the 
bride to the bridegroom’s house, which, however, they 
soon quit again, and the music is kept till late in the night 
before the house. Only the marriages of the poorer classes 
are celebrated in this way. . 

From Puna to Panniell (seventy miles English) there 
is a post road, and one can travel with the “ post-dock.” 
From Pannwell to Bombay the journey is by water. I 
chose the cheap baili, and Mr Brown was so kind as to 
procure me one, giving me also his servants. hs 


On the 13th of March I continued my journey, and“on 
Ty 


the same day reached Woodgown, a litile village 
of the dirtiest of bungalos, in which there was nobeven=a 


March 16th—Oumpuily. From Woodgown to” Cuni-' 
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uily the country is the most beautiful I had seen in 
ndia, and the view from a mountain a few miles from 
Kundalla appeared particularly charming. From the midst 
of a large wood the eye scans the numerous ranges, the 
countless forms in which the mountains combine, vying wit 
one another in beautiful and original pictures. Mighty 
terraces of stone, flattened cones, peaks, and summits, 
imitating ruins and fortresses, are seen on one side; on the 
other seems a vast roof spanning some majestic building, _ 
while yonder rises a giant tower of Gothic beauty. Beyond 
all is seen a wide plain, and still further the longed-for 
glassy sea. Great part of the mountains are covered with 
splendid green woods. I was so enchanted with this full- 
ness of natural beauties that for once I was pleased with 
my slow sleepy team of oxen. 
etween Woodgown and Kundalla lies the little town of 
Karly, also renowned for rocky temples, two miles distant. 
I did not visit them, being assured it was not half so inter- 
esting as those of Adjunta and Elora, ; 

Kundalla lies on the plateau of a mountain. Here are 
several pretty little country-houses, which in the hot 
season are occupied by European families from Bombay. 

In the districts of Bombay and the Deccan I found the 
natives less handsome than those in Bengal and Hindostan. 
Their features are much commoner, and less open and 
good humoured. 

For some days past we had met large trains of oxen, the 
drivers of which had their families with them. The 
women were all ragged and dirtily clothed, but covered 
with ornaments of all kinds. The whole frame was covered 
with coloured wool, galloon,. and frippery, and the arms 
with bracelets of meial, horn, and glass beads ; even the ears 
were hung with ornaments of large wool tassels, and the 
fingers laden with heavy rings and chains. Thus orna- 
mented and laden sat the beauties on the backs of the 
oxen, or trotted alongside. . 

Since the attack by the negro in Brazil I had never been 
in such tribulation as to-day. From the very beginning of 
the journey my driver had appeared to me somewhat — 
strange, or rather foolish; sometimes he quarrelled with 

his oxen, sometimes caressed them; now he shouted #6 the 
_ passers by, and now he turned and looked at me for mmutes _ 
together. But this I paid little attention to, asI-had a 
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of a driver on the lonely road. After a little while he 
alighted from the waggon, and went close behind it. The 
bailis are only covered at the side with straw mats, being 
open before and behind. I therefore could easily have 
seen what he was doing, but I would not turn that he 
might not suppose I feared any ill from him. I there- 
fore only turned my head from time to time, so as to be 
able to watch him a little. He soon came forward, and to 
my horror took the hatchet every driver carries with him, 
and again dropped behind. Now, however, I rely 
thought that he was about some mischief; however, 
could not escape, and it would not do to show any fear. 
I drew my mantle round me gently, and, unmarked, rolled 
it together, so as at least to protect my head against a 
blow from the hatchet. ; 
Some time passed in this painful position.” He then 
took his place and stared at me again; he alighted 
and repeated the same antics. It was only after a long 
hour, that he laid the hatchet aside, remained sitting on 
the waggon and contented himself with staring at me from 
time to time. After a second hour we reached the station 
and my servant, whom I did not again allow to leave me. 
The villages we passed to-day were most miserable. 
The huts consisted of rushes or mud covered with palm 
leaves. Many had not even front walls. 
These villages are mostly inhabited by Mahrattas, once 
a powerful people in India, and indeed’on the peninsula 
this side of the Ganges. But in the eighteenth century 
they were driven by the Mongols from Hindostan and 
fled tothe mountains between Surat and Goa. The greater 
part had to submit to the British in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Of all the Mahratta princes Sindiah is the only 
one who maintains his independence; the others receive 
pensions. 
The Mahrattas are followers of the religion of 
Bramah. They are strong bodied, with a dirty black or 
clear bronze complexion ; their features are ugly and de- 
graded. They are inured to toils, liye mostly on rice and 
water, and in character are cruel, crafty, and savage. On 
going to the fight they madden themselves with opium or 
wild hemp, which they smoke like tobacco. i 
__At mid-day I reached the village of Pannwell. Towards. 
evening we embarked on the Pannwell River in "aboat, 
and near morning we were landed at Bombay. =F 
_, Lhad luckily made the long arduous journey from Delhi... 
Pannell in seyen weeks. This success Was. chiefly... 
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due to the English officials who aided the German woman 
with word anddeed. Their humanity, their cordial friend- 
ship will ever remain unforgotten by me, and now I render 
them my inmost warmest thanks, and the best recognition 
I can give of it is the wish that my country people, the 
Austrian consuls and ambassadors might equal them! = 

In Bombay I alighted at the house of the Hamburg 
consul, M. Wattenbach, intending to claim his hospitality 
only for a few days, and then, as soon as possible, to hasten 
on in order to have the benefit of the monsoon in the 
Arabian and Persian Gulfs. But the days turned to weeks, 
for the favourable time was passed, and hence a ship was 
not easy to find. 

M. Wattenbach made my stay in Bombay very agree- 
able. He himselfshowed me everything worth seeing, and 
even accompanied me in my excursions to Elephanta and 
Salsette. d 

Bombay lies on a small but very pretty island, separated 
from the main land by quite a eal arm of the river. Its 
extent is about five square miles, on which live 250,000 
souls. Bombay is the head-quarters of Western India, 
and as its harbour is the surest and best on the whole west 
coast, it is the principal trading place for wares of India, 
of the Malay countries, Persia, Arabia, and Abyssinia. 
In regard to trade it is only behind Calcutta. In Bombay 
is heard every language of the civilised world, and every 
dress and custom seen. 

The finest view of the whole island and the town of 
Bombay, as also of the neighbouring islands of Salsette, 
cig Kolabeh, Caranjah, and the main land, is from 
Malabar Point. The somewhat distant environs of the town 
consist mostly of low hills covered with beautiful cocoa and 
date woods, and even in the plain surrounding the town 
thickets of them are often seen, divided by walls into gar- 
dens. The natives dearly loye to build their dwellings under — 
the dim shadow of the trees, whilst the European, on the — 
other hand, sighs for air and light. The country-houses 
of the latter are handsome and conyenient, but not tobe 
compared in size and splendour with those in Calcutta. 
The town lies on a plain along the sea-shore. : Be 

The stirring life of the rich inland European trading — 
world must be sought for in the fortified part, inthe 
fort, where this forms a square, wherein are seen wares! 
from all parts of the world. The streets aon eae 
_ some; the great place (the Green) is magnificent. “The _ 

finest buildings are the town-hall, the hall of which’ 
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equalled, the English church, the Governor's palace, and 


the town mint. 

The open town and the black town* adjoin the town, 
and are very much larger. In the open town the streets 
are very regular and broad, such as I have seen in no 
other Indian towns, and are diligently watered. I saw 
many houses with wooden skilfully-cut pillars, capitals, 
and galleries. A most interesting visit is that to the 
bazaar ; not, as many travellers relate, on account of the rich 
wares, of these are seen as few as in other bazaars; nay, one 
does not even see beautiful worked mosaics, which are so fine 
in Bombay, but for the sake of the different peoples, more 
numerous here than anywhere else. Three-fourths, in- 
deed, consist of Hindoos ; but the other fourth of Maho- 
metans, Persians, Fire-worshippers, Mahrattas, Jews, 
Arabs, Bedouins, Negroes, descendants of the Portuguese, 
of some hundred Europeans, and eyen Chinese and Hot- 
tentots. It is long ere one ean distinguish these different 
races by their dress and features. ‘ 

Among the people settled here the Fire-worshippers— 
called also Gebers, or Parsees—are the richest. They were, 
about twelve hundred years ago, driven from Persia, and 
settled along the west coast of India. As they are ex- 
tremely industrious and pushing, well-informed, and 
benevolent, no poor, no beggars are seen among them; and 
all appear to be well off. The handsome houses in which 
the Europeans dwell mostly belong to them. They are 
the largest landowners, drive the most splendid equipages, 
and aresurrounded by countless servants. Oneof therichest, 
Jamsetjce-Jeejeebhoy, built at his own expense a hand- 
some hospital, in Gothie style, maintains European physi- 
cians, and admits the sick of all nations. He was knighted 
by the English Government, and is certainly the first 
Hindoo who ever enjoyed such a distinction. ee 

As I am speaking of the Fire-worshippers I may as 
well at once relate what I saw of them myself, and heard 
from M. Manuckjee Cursetjee, one of the most cultivated 
and distinguished of them. : : 

The Fire-worshippers believe in one highest single 
Being. To the four elements, and especially the fire and 
the sun, they pay great veneration, because they consider 
them as emblems of the Great Being. Every morning they- 





* That part of the town in which the poorer clisses dwelli..1t 
is an understood thing that one need not look for beauty or clean- 
liness there. Inditd Gandhi National. 
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ay their orisons to the oe and issue from their 
Fomees and even from the town,tto greet him with prayers. 
Besides the elements the cow is sacred to them. 

Directly after my arrival I went one morning on to the 
esplanade of the town to see, as I had read, the great mass 
of Parsees, of whom there were said to be six thousand in ~ 
the island of Bombay, assembled to watch for the first — 
rays of the sun, and at a given sign to fall to the earth and 
raise a cry of joy. I saw, indeed, several Parsces, nob in 
groups, but standing singly here and there, reading quel 
from a book, or murmuring a prayer. They did not all 
come at one time either, many only came at nine o'clock. 

Tt was the same with the corpses, which are said to be ex- 
‘posed on the roofs, as prey to the rapacious birds. Ididnot | 
see one. In Caleutta, M.V , who had recently come from 
Bombay, assured me that he had seen many there. 
could not think that the English Government would allow 
a practice so barbarous and pernicious to health, but for — 
the nonce nothing was left but to believe it. My first 

question to M. Manuckjee was, how the Parsees buried their 

lead? He led me to a hill outside the town, and showed 
me a wall twenty-four fect high, enclosing a space of about 
sixty feet wide: inside this wall, he said, they were 
laid out in three divisions, a large grave being dug near. 
The dead bodies were placed, the men in the first division, 
the women in the second, and the children in the third; 
they are fastened with iron bands, and according to the 
dogma of their religion, abandoned to the element of the 
air. The birds of prey, always in swarms near such places, 
greedily pounce on the bodies, and in a few minutes devour 
the flesh and skin. The bones are collected and thrown 
into the grave. When the grave is full the place is de- 
serted, and a new one erected. 

Many rich persons haye their own place of interment, 
over which iron gratings are stretched, that the dead of 
their families may not be stripped by the birds of prey. 

These awful places can be entered by no one, except the 
priest, when the doors are hastily closed, that no one may 
east a glance into it; the priests, or rather the bearers, are 
considered so unclean, that they are excluded from other 
society, and form a caste apart. Whoever has the misfor- 
tune to touch one must immediately destroy his clothés./— 

The Parsees are not less singular in respect to the-tem~ 
ples ; no one of another creed may enter them, eT 
see them; the temples here, which I naturally only saw _ 
from without, are very small, quite simple, and_ baba ny EA 
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all style. A fore court surrounds the round hall of 
entrance, and is itself surrounded by a high wall. One 
can only approach as far as the entrance of the wall lead- 
ing to the front court. The finest temple in Bombay, the 
chief seat of the Fire-worshippers, is a small, petty build- 
ing, and I must again contradict the assertions of those 
who have said so much about the handsome temples of the 
Fire-worshippers. M. Manuckjee assured me that fire 
burns in a kind of iron vase, in a perfectly empty un- 
adorned temple or apartment. ‘The Parsees mention that 
the fire which burns in the head temple, and at which all 
others are lighted, descends from the fire which the pro- 
phet Zoroaster lighted 4,000 years ago in Persia. en 
they were driven from Persia they took it with them. 
This fire is fed with common wood; but costly woods, 
as sandal and rose, are also mixed with it. 

The priests are called Magi, and in each temple are 
several of them. ‘They are distinguished in their dress 
only by the white turban from the other Parsees. They 
are allowed to marry. 

The women visit thetemples at other hours than the men: 
they are not forbidden to go at the same time, but yet they 
never do it, and indeed very seldom go to them. 

A pious Parsee ought to pray four times a-day, each time 
an hour; but he does not require to visit the temple ; he may 
look at the fire, earth, or water, or gaze at the empty air. 
He who finds four hours too eae arranges with the 
priests, who are mild and humane, like the priests of other 
religions, and cheerfully relieve the oppressed of their sor- 
sows for a small consideration. 

The Parsees like be8t to pray inthe morning, before the 
sun, which they regard as the greatest and holiest of fires. 
Their veneration for fire is so great, that they practise no 
trade which requires fire; they never fire off a gun, or put 
out a light. The firein the kitchens they allow to burn out. 
Many travellers have asserted that they do not attempt to 
stop a conflagration, but they do, as I was assured by 
people who had seen Parsees busily employed in arresting 
a great fire in Bombay some years ago. : 

M. Manuckjee was so kind as to invite me to his house, 
that I might see something of the life of a Parsee family, 
and took me to the houses of several of his friends. 

I found the rooms arranged European-wisey with: 
chairs, tables, canopies, beds, pictures, mirrors, &¢,"; The 
dress of the women is very little different from that of the 
tich Hindoo women, but is more decent, as it.consisis of......, 
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silk in lieu of transparent muslin ; they also wear trousers. 
The younger ones, even those just born, were enveloped in 
simple silk stuffs; all the children had on little caps_ 
worked with gold and silver. This and jewels are as ab- 
solutely necessary to the Parsee as to the Hindoo lady; 
even at home they wear a great quantity, but at visits, 
and on great occasions, the ornaments of a rich Parsee 
lady often amounts to as much as 100,000 rupees. Child-. : 
ren seven or eight months old often wear rings and brace- 
lets with precious stones and pearls. 

The dress of the men consists of wide trousers, shirts, 
and long caftans. The shirts and trousers are often of 
white silk, the caftans of white Indian cotton. The 
turban is very different from that of the Mahometans. It 
is a cap ten or twelve inches high, of pasteboard, covered 
with coloured stuffs on wax cloth. 

Men and women wear around the middle of the body a 
double-twisted cord over the shirt. This they loosen and 
hold in the hand when praying; and it must never be 
wanting. In this respect the law is so severe that he who 
does not wear it is turned out of society. No treaty, 
no business, is valid when the cord is not there. The child 
when nine years old is invested with it, Before this is 
done he does not belong to the community; he can even 
eat food prepared by Christians ; the girls may accompany 
the father in public places, &e. The cord alters every- 
thing; the sons eat at the father’s table, the girls remain 
at home, &e. a 

A second item of religion is the shirt. This must be 
made of a certain length and breadth, be composed of 
nine pieces, laid one over the other, in a particular way, 
on the breast. ‘ 

_The Parsee can only have one wife. If in the space of 
nine years she bear no children, or only girls, he can 
arrange with her to separate and form a new connexion; 
but he must provide for the divorced wife, who can also 
marry. According to his religion, the Parsee can only 
reckon on complete happiness in the other world when he 
has a wife and son in this. ‘The Parsees are not divided 
into castes. 

In course of time the Parsees have taken many customs — 
from the Hindoos, Thus the women dare not show-the 
selves in public places; they live at home separated’ 
the men, eat alone, and are also regarded and 
Ss cs Seer rk The maidens are promised when child 

_ and confided to their husbands in their tenth year ;-but; 
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the bridegroom die the parents may look out for another. 
It is also considered a stain when the father cannot find 
husbands for his daughters. 

At home, however, the wives of the Parsees enjoy much 
more freedom than those of the Hindoos. They may sit un- 
yeiled even at those windows which look towards the 
street. They may even appear unveiled when the husband 
receives a visit from some male friend, which very seldom 
pappens. " ‘ 

The Parsees are easily distinguished from all other Asi- 
atic people by their features, and especially their fairer com- 
plexions. The features are regular, somewhat aa and 
the cheek bones broad. Idid not think them so handsome 
as the Hindoos and Mahometans. 

M. Manuckjee is an exception to his countrymen. He is 
perhaps the first who ever visited Paris, London, and a 
great part of Italy. The European customs and manners 
pleased him so much that on his return he attempted to 
introduce some reforms, which, unluckily, did not succeed. 
He was blamed as a man who did not know what he 
wanted, and many withdrew their friendship and esteem. 

He allowed his family to move more freely about the 
house, but even this he could not effect without a rupture 
with his brethren. He allowed his daughters to be edu- 
cated in the European way. ‘The eldest plays a little on 
the piano, embroiders, and sews. She wrote me very pret- 
tily an English sentence in my album. Her father did not 
betroth her when a child, and wishes that her inclination 
may tally with his choice. I was told she would have some 
difficulty in finding a husband, her education being too Eu- 
ropean. She was already fourteen, and her father had not 
found her a bridegroom. 

When I first visited the house, mother and daughter 
were sitting in the reception-room, occupied with some 
work. I remained during their meal, a favour a genuine 
Parsee would not have permitted, but I could not be al- 
lowed to partake of it. A cover was laid for me before- 
hand, and I ate alone. They gave me several dishes which, 
with slight deviations, were dressed European wise. All 
except the master of the house drew near to see _me eat 
with knife and fork; even the servants were attracted. After 
Ihad duly satisfied my hunger in presence of the specta- 
tors, table and everything else were as carefully cleanéd-as- 
if I had had the pestilence. Hereupon flat loavesWer 
laid upon the bare table, and six or seven little dishes of 
the same kind as had been set before me, The-family,.... 
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washed their hands and faces, and the father offered up 4 __ 
short prayer. All except the youngest child, who was only 
six years old, reached to the dishes with their right hands. 
They tore off the meat from the bones of the fowls and 
sheep, took the fish piecemeal from the bones, dipped them 
in the different sauces and broths, and tossed them so cle- 
yerly into the mouth that the lips were not even touched 
by the hand. He who commits this solecism must imme- 
diately rise and again wash his hands, or else he must take 
the dish he ‘touches unwashed, and dare not meddle with 
another. The left hand is not used at meals. 3 

This way of dining seems very uninviting, but is really 
not so. The hand is washed and touches nothing but the 
food. Drinking is done in the same way; the vessel is 
not put to the lips, the drink being very skilfully poured 
into the open mouth. Until the children have acquired 
this skill in eating and drinking, they dare not, as with the 
cord round the body, take part in the meals of the grown- 
up lon 

The usual drink at Bombay is sud, also called toddy, a 
kind of light spirit got from the cocoa and date-palm. The 
taxes on these trees are very high, each tree being, as in 
Egypt, counted and taxed. A tree which is only allowed 
to bear fruit pays a quarter to half a rupee; one which 
yields toddy three quarters to one rupee. Here they do 
not climb the palm-trees by means of cords; they cut 
notches in uals they set their feet. 

During my stay, an old Hindoo woman died near M. 
‘Wattenbach’s which gave me an opportunity of seeing an 
Indian funeral. Even while dying the women who sur- 
rounded her set up now and then a frightful howl, which 
was periodically kept up after death. Gradually there 
came little trains of six or eight women, who also began to 
howl as soon as they saw the house of mourning. These 
women all entered the house; the men, many of whom had 
come up, sat quietly down before it. After some hours the 
dead woman was wrapped in a white cloth, laid on an open 
bier, and carried by the men tothe place where she was 
burnt. One of the men carried a vessel with coals and a 
lighted piece of wood in order to fire the pile with fire 
from the house. . Ee 

The women remained behind, and assembled before tlie 
house in a narrow circle, the middle of which was-oeeitp! 
by a paid wake-woman. She began a howling = 
of several strophes, at the end of each of which thee 
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their heads to the ground. They made these movements 
so quickly and regularly as if they had been puppets moved 
by wires. 

» After a quarter of an hour a short pause ensued, and 
then another song was struck up, during which the women 
beat their breasts solustily that one could hear the strokes 
at adistance. After every blow they stretched their hands 
high up, and sank their heads with the greatest regularity 
and quickness. This scene was even more comical than 
the other. After long-continued labours they sat down in 
a circle, drank toddy, and smoked tobacco. 

On the following day, men and women renewed their visit, 
but the men again did not enter the house. They lighted 
a fire, and prepared a simple meal. Whenever a troop of 
women drew near one of thie men stepped to the house-door 
and announced them; whereupon the chief corpse-bearer 
(a woman) came forth to receive them. She threw herself 
before them to the ground with such violence that I 
thought she would never rise again. The women again 
beat their breasts, and carried their hands to their heads. 
In the meantime the mourner arose, fell furiously on cach 
of their necks, throwing her handkerchief over the head of 
her consoler, and vied with her in howling. All these 
movements were most rapid, a dozen embraces occupying 
only a minute. After this reception they entered the 
house, and continued to howl periodically. Stillness did 
not begin till after sunset, and a meal put an end to the 
affair. The women eat at home, the men under God’s free 
sky. 

Funerals and marriages always cost the Hindoos a great 
deal. This was of a woman of the poorer class. In spite 
of this there had to be no lack of toddy for two days, nor 
of food at the meals, at which there were guests enough. 
Then comes also the pile, even when it is only common 
wood. Rich people, who only have the most costly wood, 
often have to pay one thousand rupees for a pile. 

I once met the funeral of a Hindoo child. The corpse 
lay on a cushion, was covered with a white cloth, and 
fresh, beautiful flowers were scattered over it. A man car- 
ried it in his arms as souls. and gently as if it slept. 
Here, also, men only formed the funeral train. ‘ 

The Hindoos have no fixed Sundays, or holidays the — 
week, but only festivals lasting some days. During mystay_ 
I witnessed one, the Warushi-Parupu, a new year'sfes AY 
on the 11th April; the principal amusement consistin 
strewing over each other yellow, brown, or red colo 
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painting their own cheeks and foreheads with them. Itwas — : 
a kind of carnival. The noisy tom-tom, ora pair of fiddles, — 

headed the train, while larger and smaller parties followed, 
and danced, laughing and singing, from house to house, — 
and from one place to another. i 

On this occasion many of them found the toddy rather 
too good, but not so much so as to lose their senses, or 
overstep the bounds of deceney. Women do not take part 
in these processions,* but in the evening both sexes assem- 
ble in the houses, where modesty is not always the order 
of the day. 

The martyr festivals are no longer celebrated with splen- 
dour. Their time was already past. Iwas so fortunate 
as to see a martyr who attracted many people. This holy 
man had for twenty-three years continually bent one arm 
upwards, and had laid his Hat hand so far backwards that 
a flower-stick could stand on it. The three-and-twenty 
years had passed away and the flower-stick was taken 
down, but the hand and arm could not bé brought now 
into another position, as the muscles had contracted, the 
arm was quite wasted, and presented a disgusting sight. 

The island of Elephanta lies six or eight miles distant 
from Bombay. M. Wattenbach was kind enough to take 
me there one day. I saw some high mountains, which, 
however, I did not ascend. We only examined the tem- 
ples near the landing-place. 

The chief temple is like the larger vicharas in Adjunta, 
except that it is separated on both sides from the main 
rock, and only connected at the back with it. In the 
sanctuary stands a giant three-headed bust, which many 
think represents the Trimurti, or the Hindoo Trinity. 
One head faces, one is a right, the third a left profile. The — 
bust, with its hair, certainly measures eight feet. On the 
walls and in the niches there are several gigantic statues 
and figures, even whole scenes from the Hindoo mythology. 
They all have the left hip bent out, and the right bent in. 
The pillars are very massive, and only bent inwards. Isaw - 
> reliefs. The temple seems to be dedicated to the god, 

eva. wu 
Near the chief temple stands a second smaller one, the 
walls of which are also covered with divinities. Bothitem- 
ples suffered very much from the Portuguese, who, whé 
they conquered the island, planted cannon, in » nit no 
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religious zeal to destroy the horrible heathen temples, in 
which they succeeded much better than in converting the 
heathen. Many of the pillars are quite in ruins; nearly 
all of them are more or less so; the ground is covered 
with rubbish. Not one of the gods or their suite escaped 
uninjured. 

From the = is a sudden view of the glass 
sea towards the large town, and the charming hills whieh 
surround it: we passed a whole day here most agreeably. 
M. Wattenbach had sent beforehand several servants, * 
among them the cook, and tables, chairs, eating imple- 
ments, books, and papers. This alone appeared to me 
somewhat of superfluity, but what would the ladies of my 
country have said had they seen the English family whom 
we accidentally met. They had couches and arm. chairs, 
enormous carpets, a tent, &c. That is what one may calla 
plain country party! 

Salsette, also called the Tiger Island, is united to Bom. 
bay by a short artificial mole. The distance from the town 
fort to the little village, behind which the temples lie, is 
about eighteen miles, which we got over in three hours by 
means of relays. The road was splendid, the waggon 
rolled as if on a bowling green. 

The natural beauties of this island far surpass those of 
Bombay. Not ranges of hills, but splendid mountain 
chains, are here covered to their heights with thick leafy 
trees, while here and there rise bare rocky walls. The 
valleys are full of rich fields of grain, and planted with 
slender green palms. 

The island does not appear thickly peopled. I saw only 
a few villages, and one little town, inhabited by Mahrattas, 
as dirty and poor-looking as those of Kundalla. From 
the village where we left the carriage, we had to walk threo 
miles to the temple. - Hi 

The principal temple alone is kept in the style ofa 
chaitya, only it is sutrounded by a very high fore-hall at 
the ends of which gods, twenty-one feet high, stand in 
niches. On the right is a second temple, containing some 
priests’ cells, emblems of divinities, and reliefs. Besides 
these, there are countless smaller ones in the face of the 
rock, stretching away on both sides of the chief temple. 
Indeed it is said there are above one hundred. Al are~ 
yicharas, the chief temple excepted, but ee are mosil 
not larger than little rooms, and void of all distinction 
__ The rock temples of Elephanta and Salsette are in size, 
splendour, and art, far behind those of Adjunta and Elora, 
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and are only interesting to those who have not seen the 
others. 

It is said that the rock temples of Salsette are little visited, 
on account of the great dangers one is exposed to. The-place 
is said to be full of tigers, and around the entrances are such 
swarms of wild bees that one cannot peneirate, and finally, 
that robbers swarm everywhere, under the name of Vheels.* 
We fortunately met with none of these accidents; and I 
afterwards roamed about alone. One view had not sufficed 
me, and, during the hour of mid-day repose, I secretly 
quitted my companions and scrambled from rock to rock, © 
even to the Raat and most distant temple. In one I 
found the hide and horns of a goat that had been dined off, 
which at first startled me a little, but considering the non- 
sociality of tigers, who in clear daylight rather shun 
than seek the face of man, I continued my wander- 
ings. We had, as I have said, no dangers to encounter. 
Not so two gentlemen, who, some days later, fell victims, 
not to the tigers, but to the wild bees. One of them — 
knocked at a small opening in the face of the rock, amighty 
swarm of bees rushed forth upon them, and they onl escaped 
with the greatest trouble, after being severely bitten on 
both arms, face, and hands. This occurrence was pub- 
lished in the papers as a warning to others. 

The climate in Bombay is healthier than that of Cal- 
tutta; even the heat is, owing to the constant sea breeze, 
easier to support, although Bombay is 5° farther south. 
Here, as in most hot countries, one is a good deal plagued 
by mosquitocs. A centipede also crept into my room one 
evening, but luckily I saw it in time. 

I had already resolved to take advantage of an Arab 
boat which was to sail on the 2nd of April for Bassorah, — 
when M. Wattenbach informed me that on the 10th a-— 
small steamer would run on the first voyage to Bassorah. 
This gave me great pleasure, for I little dreamed that this 
steamer would be like the sailing ships, always ready to 
start. We did not leave the harbour of Bombay till the 
23rd of April. 





* The same dangers are reported of Adjunta and Elorae 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


FROM BOMBAY TO BAGDAD. 


Departure from Bombay—Outbreak of the Small-pox—Mascat 
—Bendr-Abas—The Persians—The Straits of Kishm—Bushir — 
Entrance into the Shatel Arab—Bassorah—Entrance into the 
pee Polosin Tribes—Ctesiphon and Seleucia—Arriyal in 

agdad, 


Tur steamer §. C. Forbes (40-horse power), Captain 
Lightfield, had only two cabins, a large one and a small 
one. The former had long been engaged by an English- 
man, Mr Ross, the other by some rich Persians for their 
wives and children. I had to content myself with a place 
on the deck, but dined at the captain’s table, who, during 
the whole voyage, heaped attention and civilities on me. 
The little ship was, in the full sense of the word, laden 
with men : the crew counted forty-five men; to these were 
added 124 passengers, mostly Persians, Mahometans, and 
Arabs. Mr Ross and I were the only Europeans. When 
all this mass of people was assembled, there was not the 
smallest space on the deck. In order to pass from one 
place to another, we had to climb over countless chests and 
trunks, and then had to take all possible care not to tread 
on the heads or feet of the people. 
On such critical occasions I narrowly examined the 
gronnd, to attain a good place, if possible. I found what 
sought, and was the most fortunate of all the crew, more 
. so than Mr Ross, who could not sleep a single night in his 
cabin from heat and vermin. My glance had fallen on the 
under part of the captain’s dining-table, whigh was fastened 
on the quarter-deck. I took possession of this region, 
threw my mantle behind it, and thus gained at least a 
tolerably secure place, where I need not dread that my 
hands and feet, or even my head, would be trodden on. 
T had left Bombay somewhat unwell, and on the second 
day of my voyage aslight attack of bilious fever showed 





itself. ‘For five days I had to struggle with it, draggin 

myself painfully at meal-times from my asylum, to te 

my place at the foot of the table. I took no physic, for I 
‘never carried any with me, but trusted to Nature’s.cure 
and my own constitution. di 
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A much more dangerous illness than mine showed itself 
on the third day of the voyage: in the chief cabin raged 
the small-pox. Eighteen women and seven children were 
squeezed up in it. They had much less room than the: 23 
negroes in a slave-ship; the air was pestiferous in the 
highest degree, and they durst not venture on the deck 
where the men were. Even our deck passengers were 10 
the greatest anxiety lest the bad air should spread through 
openings over the whole ship. The small-pox had already 
broken out among the children ere they came on board ; 
but no-one had dreamed of this, as the women were 
brought in late at night, closely veiled and wrapt in large 
cloths, under which they carried the children. On the 
third day only, when one of the children died, did we learn 
the danger surrounding us. 

The child was wrapped up in a white cloth, fastened to 
a board laden with a few coals or stones, and slipped from 
the drop into the sea. At the moment it touched the 
water the waves struck over it, and it had vanished from 
the gaze. 

Ame not if any kindred or loving soul was present at 
this sad funeral. I saw no tears flow: the poor mother 
may well have sorrowed, but custom forbids that she 
should follow her darling. 

Only two deaths occurred; the others recovered, and 
happily the a did not spread. 

“April 80th.—To-day we approached very near the 
Arabian coast, and saw a chain of mountains, but naked 
and bare, and anything but pretty. On the following : 
morning, ‘small huts and watch-towers showed themselves 3 

Ee 








here and there on the peaks of pretty groups of rocks, 
and I soon after saw a large one on a mighty mountain 
at the entrance of the bay. ke 
We anchored before the town of Maseat, at the end of 
the on This town, subject to an Arabian Prince, is very 
strongly fortified, and surrounded by several ranges of re- 
markable rocks, also beset with towers and forts. The 
largest bears a tragical name. It was once a convent 
Portuguese monks, and was attacked in thenight by Arabs, _ 
who murdered all the monks. This occurrence took place 
about two hundred years ago. ce cree 
The houses of the town are of stone, with small windows. 
and terraces instead of roofs. Two palaces—as theyare calle 
—one of which is tenanted oy the mother of the 
oe the Sheik, are only distin 
a the other houses by their greater extent, 
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the streets are so narrow that only two persons can pass. 
The bazaar consists—Turkish fashion—of covered ways, in 
which sit the merchants with their legs crossed before 
their miserable frippery. 

In the rocky basin in which Maseat lies, the heat is very 
oppressive (forty-one degrees, Reaumur, in the sun); the 
sunlight is very injurious to the eyes, as it is not tempered 
by the slightest green—far and wide not a tree, not a bush, 
not a blade of grass is to be seen. Every one, or any one 
able to do so, escapes daily when business is done to the 
country-houses by the sea-side. There are no Europeans 
here, as the climate is said to be deadly to them. : 
s At the back of the town lies a long rocky valley, con- 
taining a village, wherein stand several burying-places, 
and, wonderful to say, a little garden with six palms, a fig, 
and a pomegranate tree. The village is larger and more 
= than the town, containing 6,000, while the other 

as only 4,000 inhabitants. No one can imagine the 
poverty, the filth, and the stink in this village. The huts 
stand nearly one above another, are very small, and only 
made of cane and palm-leaves. All the filth is thrown out 
at the doors. It requires no little resolution to pass through 
such avillage; and I wonder that the plague and other 
scourges are not always raging. Eye diseases and blind- 
ness are yery common. 

From this valley* I passed into another, which contains 
the greatest curiosity of Mascat, a tolerably extensive gar- 
den, which with its date-palms, flowers, vegetables, and 
plants, offers really the picture of an oasis in the desert. 
This vegetation is mostly only kept alive by means of con- 
stant watering. The garden belongs to the Arabian Prince. 
My guide seemed to be very proud of this garden, and 
asked if there were any as beautiful in my own country. 

The women of Mascat wear a kind of mask of blue stuff, 
fixed over clasps or threads, so as to stand off from the face. 
Between the nose and the forehead it is cut away, so that 
one sees something more than theeyes. This mask is onl 
assumed when they leave the house, as in and about their 
houses they go unmasked. All I saw were ugly, and even 
the men had not the proud fine features one so often sees 
among the Arabs. Masry negroes serve here as slaves. 


* One valley, or rather one rock basin, follows another without” 
one’s having the least intimation of its existence; one ‘las cons 
stantly to climb rocky walls of 300 or 400 feet high to reach 
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I took these walks in the greatest heat (41 degrees, Reau+ 
mur, in the sun), still exhausted by my illness, without any 
bad effects. I had been frequently warned and told that in 
these hot countries the heat of the sun is very dangerous 
for Europeans unaccustomed to it, and only too frequently 
occasions fever, or even the sun stroke. If I had attended 
to all these sayings I should not have seen much. Iwould 
not be led aside, went abroad in rain and sunshine, just as 
it happened, and always saw more than my travelling 
companions. : 

On the 2nd of May we again set sail. On the 3rd we 
entered the Persian Gulf, and approached pretty close to the. 
Island of Ormus. ‘The mountains there are remarkable 
for the varying play of colours, gleaming in many places as 
if covered with snow. The mountains contain much salt, 
and eyery year many vessels come from Arabia and Persia 
to take in a cargo of it. In the evening we reached the 
Persian townlet of Bendr-Abas, before which we cast 
anchor. ‘ 

May 4th.—The townlet lies on low sand and rock hills, © _ 
separated by a narrow plain from high mountains. Here 
also all is bare and sterile, except a few solitary groups of 
palms in the waste. 

I looked eagerly at the land, for I would have gladly 
set foot on the soil of Persia, but the captain urged me 
not to venture in my dress, saying, the Persians were not 
so kind as the Hindoos, and that in these distant places the 
appearance of a European woman would be far too great @ 
rarity : I might easily be saluted with a shower of stones. 

Luckily, there was in the ship a young man, half Persian 
half English (his father, an Engishsant) haying married 
an Armenian), and who spoke both languages equally well. 
I asked him to take me on shore, which he did very 
willingly. 

He took me to the bazaar, and through the streets. 
The people poured in from every quarter, and stared at 
me, but did not offer in any way to insult me. 

The houses are small, and built in oriental taste, have 
few and very small windows, with terraces in place of roofs. 
The streets are narrow, dirty, and as it were dead. ‘The 
bazaar alone is lively. The bakers bake their bread.here in 
the simplest way, and always in presence of the-buyer 
They knead some meal and water in a little ‘wooden’ dish 
till it becomes a dough, part it into severa] <P uaS 
which they: yee and draw till they form larget g 
sheets ; these they rub over with salt water, and stick on the, 
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inside of around tube. The tube is of clay, about eighteen 
inches in diameter and twenty-two long ; one half is buried 
in the ground, and provided always with an air hole. 
Coals are kept burning below inside the tube. The cakes 
are baked at the same time on both sides, outside by the 
glowing tube, inside by the coal fire. I had half-a-dozen 
of these cakes baked, and very well they taste. 

The Persians may be easily distinguished from the 
Arabians, of whom there are many here. They are larger 
and more strongly built, with whiter skins, coarse, and 
rather striking features, with a wild robber-like look. 
Their dress is like that of the Mahometans. Many wear 
turbans, others a cap, a foot to a foot and a half high, of 
black straw. 

I was told such a fine tale of the gratitude of the young 
gentleman, Mr William Hebborth, who accompanied me 
to Bendr-Abas, that I must relate it to my readers. When 
a boy about sixteen he went from Persia to Bombay. He 
found in the house of a friend of his father the best recep- 
tion, was aided in every way, and obtained a situation by 
this friend’s intercession. One day his patron, who was 
married, and the father of four children, had the misfor- 
tune to fall from horseback, in consequence of which he 
lost his life. Mr Hebborth formed the really mag- 
nanimous resolution of marrying the widow (who was 
much older than himself, and brought him four children 
instead of a dowry), in order to liquidate the debt he owed 
his deceased benefactor. 

In Bendr-Abas we took in a pilot, in order to pass through 
the Straits of Kishm. We set sail at mid-day. 

The passage through the Straits of Kishm is free from 
danger for steamers, but is avoided by euling. ships, as the 
space between the main land and the islan of Kishm is 
often very narrow, and the ships might easily be thrown on 
the coast by contrary winds. The island forms an exten- 
sive plain, covered everywhere with thin scrubwood. Num- 
bers of people come from the continent to gather wood. 

The captain had told me much of the remarkable beauty 
of this passage, of the fertility of the island, of places 
which were so narrow that the palms onthe main and those 
on the island touched, &e. Butsome strange wondershad 
been worked since the good captain’s last voyage The 
lofty slender palms were changed into miserable brush- 
wood, and at the narrowest place, island and main Jand 
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able that Mr Ross told this afterwards, trusting more to — 
the captain’s mouth than to his own eyes. g 

At one of the greatest narrows stands the handsome fort _ 
of Luth. In this neighbourhood, some fifteen years ago, 
the Persian pirates had their head-quarters. In Lutha — 
regular fight took place between them and the English,in 
which above 800 of them wereslain, many Caught, and the 
whole band dispersed. Since then there has been com- 
plete ate 8 is 

On the 5th of May we left the Strait, and three days 
after anchored in Bushir. 

In the Persian Gulf there are pretty many sea-wraiks 
and molluses: these latter have numerous fibres, of a milk- 

* white colour, and the form of atree fungus; others showed 
like arose, with small yellow stains. We also saw sea 
snakes, two to five feet long. 

May 8th.—The town of Bushir lies in a plain six miles 
from the mountain, the highest point of which is called 
Hormutsh by the Persians and Halala by the English. It 
is above 5,000 feet. The town contains 15,000 inhabitants, 
and has the best harbour in Persia ; but it looks very dirty 
and ugly. 

The houses are quite close to one another, so that it is 
easy to ‘pass from the terrace of one to that of another; 
and it is no great feat to escape over the roofs, particularly 
as the terraces have only walls one to two feet high. On 
many houses there are large cowls ten to twenty feet high, 
called wind-catchers, which can be opened above and at — 
the sides, and serve to catch the wind and conductitto 
the chambers, which it cools. Sead 

The women here cover in their faces so extraordinarily — 
that I cannot understand how they make their way about. 
The youngest girls imitate this foolish custom. There is 20 
want of rings for the arms, nose, and feet, but they do not 

‘Wear near so many as the Hindoo women. The men are — 
‘all armed; even in the house they wear daggers or knives, _ 
and in the streets also pistols. a 
_We remained two days in Bushir, where I was very — 
kindly treated by the Resident, Colonel Hennelt. Here f 
would gladly have left the ship to visit the ruins of Persepolis, 
and from thence have continued my journey by’ landto 
Shiraz, Ispahan, Teheran, &c., but serious disturbi Tit ei | 
broken out in those districts, and numerous i ER Se 
_ robbers were roving about. I was obliged to alter m: 
‘and go in the Meantime to Bagdad, == inuirs Gaal 
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May 10th.—At mid-day we left Bushir. 

May 11th.—To-day we had the good fortune to see one 
of the most renowned rivers in the world. The Shatel 
Arab or River of the Arabs, arises from the junction of 
the Euphrates, Tigris, and Cauran, the mouth of which is 
like an arm of the sea. The Shatel Arab retains its name 
as far as the Delta of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

May 12th.—On leaving the sea we quitted also the 
mountains in the miserable plains covered with date woods ~ 
spread out on both sides. 

Twenty miles below Bassorah we turned into the Cauran 
to land some travellers at the little town of Mahambrah, 
close at the mouth of the river. We returned straight back, 
the captain making the ship veer most skilfully round ins 
the narrow space. This occasioned us some anxiety; we 
thought every moment the ship would ground either with 
her bows or stern; but the mancuvre succeeded beyond 
all expectation. The whole population of the town was 
assembled on the shore; they had never seen a steamer, 
and also were much interested in this bold prank. 

The town of Mahambrah suffered, six years ago a fear- 
ful fate. It was then under Turkish rule, and was attacked 
by the Persians, plundered, and nearly all the inhabitants, 
5,000 in number, were slain, Since then it has belonged 
to the Persians. 

Towards mid-day we arrived before Bassorah.* 

From the river one only sees some fortifications and date 
an The town lies behind these, a mile-and-a-half 
inland. 

The voyage from Bombay here had, on account of the 
unfavourable monsoon, lasted eighteen days, and was one 
of the most tedious I had made. Always on deck in a 
crowd of persons, with a heat of 30 deg. (Reaumur) even 
under the shade of the tent. I could never change my 
clothes except in Bushir, a circumstance the more torment- 
ing as one cannot free oneself from the nuisance of the 
clothes lice. I yearned for a cool well or a bath. 

Bassorah, one of the largest towns in Mesopotamia, con- 
tains not a single European among its inhabitants. I had 
a letter to the English agent, an Armenian, M. Barseige, 
whose kindness I was obliged to claim for a few daysy as 


i+1- 

* The distances are, from Bombay to Mascat, 548 sea miles ;" 
from Mascat to Bushir, 567; from Bushir to the mouth of the 
Shatel Arab, 130 ; from hence to Bassorah, 90, eats 
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there was no inn. Captain Lightfield handed him my 
letier and acquainted him with my request to be admitted 
fora few days into his house. This the gentleman in — 
question refused abruptly enough. Hereupon our kind ~ 
eaptain offered me his ship for a few days, and thus Iwas 
housed at least for some little time. a 
The unshipping of the Persian women was an amusing 2 
scene. If they had been beauties of the first rank, prin- 3 
“cesses of the Sultan’s harem, the proceedings could not 
have been more cautious in keeping them from the view of 
men. : 

I had to thank my sex for being allowed many a Pt 
into the cabin, but among all the eighteen women I di 
notseeasingle beauty. Their husbands placed themselves 
in two rows from the cabins to the ship’s stern, and 
stretched out large cloths so as to form movable opaque 
walls. The women came successively from the cabins; 
they were so covered with large cloths that they had to be 
led like blind people. They cowered down between the 
walls and waited till we were assembled: then the whole» 
troop—that is the movable walls and the veiled beauties, 
began to move. The clattering on the narrow ship’s stair- 
case really moved one to compassion. Now one stumbled, 

and now another. Their unshipping lasted an hour. 

May 13th.—The captain brought me news that a German 
missionary was by chance at present in Bassorah, that he 
had a dwelling with several rooms, and could perhaps lodge 
me. Iimmediately went to him, and he was so kind as to 
assign me a room in which I also found a fireplace. 
parted from the kind captain déeply touched. I shall ne- 
ver forget his hearty kindness. He was athoroughly g - 
man, and yet in his ship the poor sailors, mostly negroes — 
and Hindoos, were worse treated than I ever saw them. 
This came from the two pilots, who accompanied almost 
every word with cuffs and blows. In Mascat three of 
these poor creatures ran away. yi eae 

The christian European beats the heathenish Hindoo — 
and Mussulman in knowledge and science; would that he — 
was at least his equal in goodness and benevolence ! 

In. Bassorah a small steamer was expected in a few days, 
which comes nine months in the year* from Bagda' 
bringing and taking letters and papers, and the captain 
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so kind as to take European travellers, very few of whom 
lose themselves here. 

I employed the few days I sojourned there in seeing 
what remained in the town of its old palmy days. 

Bassorah, or Bassra, was founded in 656 by Caliph Omar. 
Sometimes under Turkish, sometimes under Persian rulers, 
it finally remained with the former. 

- There is nothing left of the ruins of old times,—of the 
beautiful mosques, caravanserais, kc. The fortified walls 
are bad and half decayed, the houses of the town small and 
unattractive, the streets crooked, narrow, and dirty. The 
bazaar consists of covered ways, with miserable Oe pet, 
shops, and has nota single handsome spot to show, although 
Bassorah is the chief trading place of the Indian world 
going to Turkey. In the bazaar there are several caravan- 
serais. A large open place, not very remarkable for its 
cleanliness, serves one the day for a corn-market, while 
in the evening one sees several hundred guests sitting be- 
nice coffee booth, drinking coffee and smoking the nar- 
eh. 

Bassorah is rich in ruins of the modern time, from 1832, 
when the pestilence swept away nearly half the inhabitants. 
The ehaetloe passes through many a strect and square of 
neglected, half-sunk houses. Where a few years ago bus. 
men were at work, now lie ruins and rubbish, and lare 
and palm sprovt amid half-shattered walls. 

The position of Bassorah is said, indeed, not to be 
healthy. The plain round it is on one side cut by innu- 
merable ditches of water, half-filled with mud and filth, 
spreading noxious exhalations; the other half is covered 
with date woods, preventing the access of air. The heat is 
here so great that almost every house has a small room a 
foot lower than the street, and having only small windows 
in high vaultings. In these rooms they pass the day. 

:. The greatest part of the population consists of Arabians, 
the rest of Persians, Turks, and Armenians : there are no 
Europeans. I was recommended in my excursions to wra’ 
myself up in a large cloth, and wear a veil. The first I did, 
but from the great heat, I could not suffer the veil, and 
went with my face unveiled; even the cloth I wore so 
unskilfully that my European garments peeped__out 
everywhere. But despite this noone insulted Me. (oy gem 

On the 16th of May came the steamer Nitocris, Tt-qrasy 
small (forty-horse power), but very pretty and tn: 
the captain, Mr Johns, offered at once to take me, nd. the 
chief officer, Mr Holland, even gave up his cabin to,me.,..,., 
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They would not accept any recompense either for passage 
or provisions. 24 
__ Uf I had not had this opportunity, the journey fro 
- Bassorah to Bagdad would have been the most laborious — 
-and tiresome. With a boat it lasts from forty todifty — 
days, as the distance is 500 English miles; and the boat — 
has mostly to be drawn by men. The distance by land 
is only 390 miles, but the way lays through wastes inha- 
bited and pestered by robber hordes and wandering Be- — 
douins, whose protection one has to buy very dear. : 

May 17th.—At eleven in the morning we heaved anchor, 
and took advantage of the bed, which goes one hundred 
and twenty miles up the stream. 

At mid-day we reached Point Corne, also called the Delta, 
forty-three miles from Bassorah. Here the Euphrates 
and the Tigris join. Both streams are equally large. Baap 
powerful, and, asmen probably did’ not know which one 
should retain the name, it was taken from both—the 
confluent stream being called Shatel Arab. 

The spot becomes the more remarkable from the asser- 
tion of many of the learned, who attempt to prove by 
irrefutable arguments that Paradise was here. If this had 
been the case, our progenitor must have made a long 
journey* to reach Adam’s Peak in Ceylon. 

We turned into the Tigris for three miles, gladdened b: 
the view of the beautiful date woods, which stretched 
the way from the mouth of the Shatel Arab; then all at 
once they ceased. Yet still all was green and blooming, 
fair fruit fields alternated with extensive grassy plains, 

rtly covered with bushes or shrubby trees. This ferti- 

ty is said only to extend a few miles inwards, and then 
all is waste. 2 
In many spots we saw large Bedouin tribes, their tents, 
in long rows, mostly lying close to the shore, Some 
these hordes had tolerably-sized coyered tents, others 
nothing more than a straw mat, a cloth, or some. skins 
stretched over a pair of stakes, scarcely enough to protect 
their heads from the burning rays of the sun. In winter, — 
when the cold often sinks to the freezing point, they 
have the same clothing and dwelling. Great mortality is 
said torage among them. They look like savages, and are 
only clothed in a dark brown wrapper; the men twis ct 
of this between the legs, and hang the other rou 
the women are completely enveloped in them ; the¥eh 
es : 
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are frequently naked up to their twelfth year. Their coni- 
plexion is very dark brown, their faces a little tatooed ; 
they wreath the hair—men as well as women—in bands, 
which hang from the temples and at the back of the head. 
Thearms of the men consist of doughty clubs, and the 
women like to ornament themselves with glass beads, 
shells, and coloured rags, and wear large rings in their 
noses. 

: They are all divided into tribes, and are under the 
saueehip of the Porte, to whom they pay a tribute; but 
they only obey the Sheiks elected by themselves, many of 
whom rule over forty or fifty thousand men. The tribes 
who cultivate the land remain true to their dwelling-places, 
those who live by rearing cattle are nomadic. 

Half way from Bassorah to Bagdad is seen the large 
mountain chain of Luristan; in clear weather it is said 
one can see its top, ten thousand feet high, always covered 
with snow. 

Every step forward leads to the theatre of the great 
deeds of Cambyses, Cyrus, Alexander, and others; every 
spot of ground arouses historical recollections, The 
country is the same, but what has become of their towns, 
their powerful empires? Heaps of earth, accumula- 
tions of ruins, decaying walls, alone remain of the 
splendid towns, and robber hordes roam over the desert 
steppes where once stood well ordered empires ! 

‘he Arabs who till the land are, especially at harvest, 
exposed to the attacks of their nomadic even people. 
To prevent this as much as possible, they place their crops 
in small fortified places, many of which I saw between 
Bassorah and ee x 

During the journey we several times took in wood, on 
which occasions one may approach the inhabitants without 
fear, as the ample well-armed crew inspire them with 
respect. Some beautiful insects drew me once deep aie | 
the bushes, and I was instantly surrounded by wives an 
children, so that I found it more prudent to withdraw to 
the vicinity of the crew; not that they would do me any 
harm, but they took hold of me, touched my clothes, 
wished to take off my straw-hat, and this proximity was 
not very agreeable from their disgusting filth; the‘chil- 
dren looked quite lost, many were covered with blotches, 
and little sores, and small and great had their hands-con-' 
stantly*in their hair. ee | 

At the places where the ship stopped they, generally... 
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brought sheep and gi (butter), both astonishingly cheap, 
a sheep costing at most five kran.* The sheep are very 
large and fat, with long thick wool and a fat tail, about 
fifteen inches long and eight wide. Our food was richer 
than any I had ever seen on boardaship. What; however, 
pleased me better was the good treatment of the natives, 
who were in no way made inferior to the English sailors, 
and nowhere have I seen such order and cleanliness a8 
here, a proof that blows are not so indispensably necessary — 
as I have been assured. 

Tn the places where grass and bushes covered the ground 
I saw many a herd of wild swine, and there are also sar 
to be many lions here, especially in the cold season, when 
they quit the mountains to carry off the cows and sheep. 
I was so fortunate as to see two lions, but at such a 
distance that I am not able to say if they were larger than 
those in the menageries of Europe. The pelicans were 80 
courteous as to pay their devoirs to us in complete troops. 

May 21st.—To-day we saw the ruins of the palace of 
Khuszenuw Ansuhirwan at Ctesiphon. 

Ctesiphon was once the chief town of the Parthians, and 
then of the Modern Persian Empire ; it was destroyed by 
the Arabs in the seventh century. Nearly opposite it, on 
the right bank of the Tigris, lay Seleucia, one of the most 
renowned towns of Babylon, which in its palmy days con- 
tained 600,000 inhabitants, mostly Greeks, and had a free 
independent constitution. 

The ruins of Ctesiphon are seen twice in front and then 
behind, as the stream makes a sharp bend and trends 
backwards for some miles. I made an excursion from 
Bagdad thither, and therefore reserve my description. 

The old Caliph’s town shows from a distance in wonder- 
ful splendour and size, but unfortunately loses by a neat 
view. The minarets and cupolas, inlaid with variegated 
tiles, gleam in the splendour of the sun. Palace-gate an 
fortress embrace in their endless chain the shores of the 
yellow-coloured muddy Tigris, and gardens with date and 
other fruit-trees cover the level land for miles. 4 

We had scarcely cast anchor when we were surrounded 
by numbers of natives. They make use of a singular 
kind of boat, like a round basket, woven of strong palm- 
leaves, and covered with asphalt; these are called guffers, 
are six feet wide, and three tigh, very safe, never wpse 
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* A kran is about twenty-nine kreutzerp.,. 











4nd going over th owest places. 

dates from the most ancient times. _ 3 
_ I had a letter to the English Resident, Mr Rawlinson, 
but as Mr Holland, the first officer in the ship, offered me 
his -house, I preferred it, on account of his wife coe 


there, Mr Rawlinson not being married. In Mrs Hollan 


I found a handsome amiable woman, born in Bagdad, who, 





though only counting three-and-twenty years, had already 
four children, the olde y J 


st of whom was eight years old. 
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MESOPOTAMIA, BAGDAD, AND BABYLON. 


Bagdad—Principal Buildings—Climate—Festival at the Englis 
Resident’s—The Harem of the Pasha of Bagdad—Excursio 
to the Ruins of Ctesiphon—The Persian Prince, Hl-Hany-Ala 
Culy-Mirza—Visit to the Ruins of Babylon—Departure from 
Bagdad. 


_ Baepap, the chief town of Assyria and Babylon, was 
' founded in the eighth century by the Caliph Abu Jasar_ 
Abmansr. A hundred years later, under Haroun al 
Raschid, the best and most enlightened of all the caliphs, : 
the town reached the acme of its splendour; and a hun- 
dred years later, it was destroyed by the Turks. In 
the seventeenth century it was conquered by the Persians, 
and remained a constant apple of discord between them and 
the Turks, although it was incorporated into the Ottoman 
empire in the seventeenth century. Even in the eighteenth, 
Nadir Shah attempted to wrest it from the Turks. : 
The present population, about 60,000 souls, consists 
three-fourths of Turks, the other fourth being Jews, — 
Persians, Armenians, Arabs, &c. There are only from 
fifty to sixty Europeans. 
he town certainly lies on both sides of the Tigris, but 
the larger portion is on the east side. It is surrounded by 
fortifications of brick, intersected by numerous towers. 
The walls and towers are, however, weak, somewhat in- — 
jured already, and the cannons on them are not in the best — 
condition. ee 
The first thing I bought here was a large wrappety 
called isar, a little fez, together with a cloth (bashlo), — 
which is twisted round the fez, so as to form the turban; 
but I would not make use of the thick stiff shield thrown” 
over the face, as it is enough to stifle one. I can scarcely — 
imagine a more inconvenient dress for our sex than that 
worn here. ‘The izar sweeps the dust from the ground, and 
it requires some skill to keep it together, so that the whole 
dy remains covered; I pitied the poorer women,.who 
_ Often had to carry a ates other bartlien, or even! 
— eet the rivers,—they never et 
vat being dripping wet: here the youngest girls 
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In my oriental dress, even without covering my face, I 
could go about unimpeded through the town. This was the 
first thing I inspected, though there is not much to see, as 
nothing now exists of the old caliph buildings. The houses 
are built of tiles, burnt or unburnt, and only one story 
high. The back walls are all towards the streets, so 
that one seldom sees even narrow-grated windows. 
Only those houses the facades of which look towards the 
Tigris form an exception. They have windows as usual, 
and are occasionally very handsome. The streets are not 
very wide, and full of dirt and dust. The bridge of boats 
leading over the Tigris, here 690 feet wide, is the most 
miserable I ever saw. The bazaars are very extensive. 
The old bazaar, a vestige of the first building of Bag 
dad, still shows traces of fine pillars and arabesques, 
and the Chan Osman is remarkable for its fine portal and 
high cupola vaultings. The main passages are so wide 
that a he and two foot passengers can go abreast. Here, 
as everywhere in the East, the merchants and artizans are 
distributed into streets. The fine wares are found in the 
private houses, or in the chans of the bazaars. There 
are miserable coffee-shops on every side. 

The palace of the Pasha, an extensive but neither taste- 
fal nor expensive building, is worth seeing at a distance 
There are few mosques, and these, except the inlaid tiles, 
have nothing to show either costly or skilful. 

Tn order to overlook all Tomek, I, with some difficulty, 
climbed the outside of one of the domes of the Osman 
Chan, and was really astounded at the beautiful position 
and size of the town. However long we may wander 
through the narrow uniform streets of an oriental town, 
we can never form a correct conception of what the town 
is; for one street is like another, and they are all like the 
passages of a dungeon. But here I overlooked the whole 
town, with its countless houses, many of which he in 
pretty gardens. I saw at my feet thousands and thousands 
of terraces, and, above all, the beautiful stream, which winds 
through a town five miles long, partly amid dim little 
woods of fruit and palm trees. 

All the buildings are, as already remarked, of tiles, burnt 
or unburnt, the most of which, it is asserted, have been 
brought by the Euphrates from the ruins of Babylon. 1 
the fortified walls, close inspection detects traces; of the = 

ynilding ; the bricks are about two feet in dia “ 
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clean-paved courts, numerous windows, &c. The roo 
are large and high, but not nearly so richly decked out as 
in Damascus. ‘The summer is here so hot that the sitting 
room is changed three times. The early part of morning 
is spent in the common rooms; towards nine men flee to 
the subterranean chambers, called sardahs, which lie lik 
cellars often fifteen or twenty feet beneath the surface, and 
here the day is spent. At sunset they repair to the ter- 
races, where visits are received, tea is drunk, and conver- 
sation often kept up till a late hour in the night. This is 
the most agreeable time, as the evenings are cool and 
refreshing, so that one lives as it were again. Many say 
the moonlight nights are here brighter than with us. This _ 
I did not remark. ‘They sleep on the terraces under mos- 
quito-nets, which go round the whole bed. In the rooms 
in day-time the heat rises to 30 deg., and in the sun to 
40 deg. Inthe sardahs it often rises above 25 deg. In | 
winter the evenings, nights, and mornings are so cold — 
that fires are kept in the grates. ee 
The hot climate has been pronounced very healthy even , 
by Europeans. But nevertheless a disease occurs here at 
which our young ladies would be revolted, and which 
attacks not only the natives, but also every stranger who — 
stays here a few months. This is a disgusting sore ¢ 
the date-mark, or the Aleppo button. 5 ; 
This sore is at first about the size of a pin’s head, — 
and gradually spreads to the size of a crown, leaving frightful 
sears. It generally begins in the face: in hundreds one q 
scarcely sees a countenance free from these hideous patches; 
he who only carries one may consider himself lucky. I 
saw many with two or three such marks. yen the other — 
parts of the body are not safe. The sores generally begin 3 
when the dates are ripe, and depart next year at the same 
epoch. This disease only occurs once in life, and gene- — 
rally attacks children in their first year. Nothing is done — 
for it, as experience teaches that there is no cure. ‘The 
sets peg have tried to inoculate for it, but without any 
result. : 
This disease occurs in some districts on the Tigris; 
few miles from the river it is never seen. Hence one — 
might conclude that it comes from the exhalations-from — 
the water, or the mud deposited by it. The formercann 
well be the case, for the entire crew of the English ste 
always on board, remain free, whilst every 
shore is attacked. One of them is said to have | 
of these boils, and to have suffered like a maz 
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French Consul, who must stay here several years, did not 
bring his wife with him, that her face might not be exposed 
to these ineffaceable marks. I was only there a few weeks, 
but Talso contracted a small boil on the hand, which became 
indeed as large as a thaler, but did not go deep or leave 
any lasting mark behind. I was delighted at having 
escaped so well, but it was not to remain so; six months 
later, when I was already in Europe, this malady broke 
out in such a way that I was covered with thirteen of these 
bees and had to contend for above eight months with 
them. 

On the 24th of May I received from Mr Rawlinson, the 
English Resident, an invitation to a large entertainment 
given by him in honour of the birth-day of his Queen, 
Only Europeans were invited to the dinner, but in the 
evening came all the notabilities of the Christian world, as 
Armenians, Greeks, &e. The entertainment was given on 
the terrace of the house. The visitor wandered over_soft 
carpets, elastic divans invited the weary to repose, and the 
brilliant illumination of the terraces, the court, and the 
garden, spread over all the splendour of day. Refresh- 
ments of the finest kind scarcely allowed the European to 
know he was so far from the land of home. Less delusive 
were the two bands of music, one of which played Euro- 
pean, the other native pieces. Fireworks, with fire-balls 
and Bengal lights, shortened the time, and a rich meal 
formed the conclusion. 

Among the women and girls there were some of remark- 
able beauty, but all had charming eyes, into which no 
young man could have safely looked. Here their skill in 
colouring the eyelids and eyebrows plexed. the greatest 
part. In the eyebrows every hair that straggles to the 
wrong place is carefully plucked out, and the missing ones 
most carefully replaced by the brush. By this means the 
beautiful arching is produced, which, with the colouring of 
the eyelids, wonderfully increases the beauty and splen- 
dour of theeye. The taste for this artificial beauty extends 
to the meanest maid. : : 

The fair sex were dressed in Turko-Greek fashion, with 
wide silk trowsers farred round the ankle. Over these 
were long gold embroidered upper garments, the arms of 
which sat close as far asthe elbows, and then hung down 
in slits; the bare arms were only covered with silk.s 


sleeves. Around the middle was twisted a hand-broad © 
stuff girdle, ornamented at the sides with small buttons, 
and in the front with some as large as the fist. The 
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buttons were of gold, with enamel and friezed wor 
Mounted pearls, precious stones, and gold coins orna 
mented the arms, neck, and breast. The head was cover 
with a small and pretty turban, round which gold chains o 
Jace wound; several thin plaits of hair stole out below it, 
and hung down to the hips. But, alas! many of the 
beauties had the bad taste to dye their hair with henna, by 
which it lost its shining black, and was turned into a 
hideous brown red. ; 
Charming as this circle of women was to see, it made the 
time pass very tediously, for silence reigned among & 
sex so prone to talk, and not one of the pretty faces 
expressed a passion or sensation. Spirit and cultivation, 
the seasoning of life, were absent. The native girls learn 
nothing; their education is completed when they can 
readin their mother-tongue, Armenian, or Arabian, and, 
— few religious books, they never take one into their 
nds. é 
It was much more cheerful at a visit which I paid some 
days later to the Pasha’s harem. There was such laughing, — 
talking, and jesting, that it was almost too much for me. 
They had expected my visit, and the women, fifteen in 
number, were splendidly dressed in the way I have de- 
seribed above, except that the caftans were shorter and of 
transparent stuff, and that the turbans were ornamented 
with ostrich feathers. ge 
I saw here no remarkable beauties. The women had all — 
handsome eyes, but neither noble, nor expressive features. 
The summer harem, in which I was received, waS @ 
pretty, very modern building in European taste, with high — 
and regular windows. It stood in a small flower garden, — 
surrounded by a large fruit garden. : 
‘When I had spent above an hour there, a table was laid 
and chairs set round. ‘The first lady invited to dinner, 
went and seated herself, and without waiting till we 
ad sat down, dived at once with her hands into the 
dishes, and kneaded her tit-bits together. I also had to 
use my hands, as there was no knife or fork in the house. 
Towards the end of the meal they brought me a large gold 
tea-spoon. 5 ig 
_ The table was richly spread with good dishes of meat, — 
with different pillaus, and a quantity of sweets and if . 
_ Tfound all the dishes excellent, and among them a 
our fritters that I had almost taken it for them. = © 
er our sitting was over, those ladies sat do 
found room with us, and were joined" by’ 
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the upper servants’ women. After them came the minor 
slaves, some regularly ugly negresses among them, who 
drew up to the table and ate what they could get. 

‘When the repast was over, black coffee in little cups, and 
nargilehs were handed round. The cups were in little gold 
basins, richly ornamented with pearls and turquoise. 

The wives of the Pashas were distinguishable from their 
slaves and servants only by their ornaments and dress. 
In their behaviour I saw no difference. The servants 
seated themselves without any ceremony on the divans, 
mixed themselves uninvited in all the conversation, smoked 
and drank coffee like ourselves. Slaves and servants are 
much better treated by the natives than by the Europeans. 
Only the Turks keep slaves. F 

In proportion as decorum and modesty are practised 
in all public places, do immodesty and impropriety break 
loose in the harems and baths. I stole away while part of 
the women were occupied in smoking and drinking coffee, 
and entered some of the bye-rooms. In a few moments I 
had seen enough to fill me with horror and compassion 
towards those poor creatures who through idleness, want 
of knowledge, and morality, are sunk so deep that they 
desecrate the name of man! 

I was not less shocked by a visit to a public bath. 
There I saw children of the earliest years, maidens, women, 
and mothers. Some were having their hands, feet, nails, 
eyebrows, hair, &., washed and coloured; others were 
having scented oil, or water poured over them; mean- 
while the children played about, and, what was worse, 
a great part of the company must have thought they were 
in Paradise even before the apple was thought of. The 
conversation here is said to correspond to their other be- 
haviour, a thing one may easily imagine. Poor children, 
how can you learn to love morality when even in tender 
childhood ye are accustomed to such scenes! Enea 

Among the curiosities of Bagdad I also saw the monu- 
ment of Queen Zobeide, the favourite wife of the Caliph 
Haroun al Rashid. It is interesting, because so different 
from the usual monuments of the Mahometans. Instead 
of handsome cupolas and minarets, rises a very middling 
tower on a small eight-sided building. The tower has a 

at resemblance to those on the temples of the Hinddes?™ 

i the apartment are three simple tombs of ae : 
one of which the Queen, in the others the relatives-of the 

_ royal family rest. It is all built of bricks, and was one, 
RE Ae rue) Gandhi Nat 
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as traces still attest, covered with fine cement, laid out with 
coloured plates of clay, and ornamented with arabesques. 
All such monuments aresac red to the Mussulman. H 
often comes from a distance to offer his deyotions. H 
is equally desirous of obtaining a burial-place near one of 
these monuments, which he shows with pride to his friends 
and relatives. Here also, round about the building, were 
large places covered with tombs. ‘A 
On returning from this monument I went a little out of © 
my way to see the part of the town desolated by the pes 
ence ; 
M. Sobowda drew me on this occasion a fearful picture 
of the then state of the town. He himself, with his family, 
had lived completely apart, provided with food, and re- 
ceiving nothing from without except fresh water. The 
doors and windows were carefully closed. No one was 
allowed to step on to the terrace, or indeed into the open 
air at all. 
To this precaution he was indebted for the preservation 
of his family, while in the neighbouring houses whole 
families died out. They could not bury all the dead; they 
had to moulder where they died. After the pestilence was 
overcome the Arabs of the waste came to steal and plunder ; 
they had an easy task; they made their way without re-_ 
sistance into the empty houses, and easily overpowered the’ 
few weak people who remained. M. Sobowda had also to 
compound with them and pay them tribute. ee 
I was glad to leave this desolate spot, and turned towards 
the pleasant gardens, of which there are so many in Bag- 
dad. They are not laid out, but consist of a thick wood of 
fruit of all kinds, as date, apple, peach, fig, mulberry trees, 
&¢., surrounded by a brick wall. There is neither order 
nor cleanliness, no grass-plots nor flower-beds, not even — 
ordinary paths, but only numerous canals, as rain and dew 
must be supplied by artificial watering. aah 


From Bagdad I made two greater excursions, one to the 
ruins of Ctesiphon, the other to those of Babylon. The 
former are eighteen miles, the others sixty from Bagdad. 
On both excursions Mr Rawlinson provided me with 
good Arab horses and a trusty servant. Le 
_— ‘Phe journey to Ctesiphon and back had to be aT 

one day, between sunrise and sunset, if I would nok taal z 

night in the waste, for in Bagdad, as in all Turkish towns, 
shut at sunset, and the keys giyen.to,t 
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commander of the town till sunrise, when they are opened 
again. : 

My careful hostess wanted to give me a quantity of pro- 
visions to take with me; but on the journey my rule is to 
renounce every kind of superfluity. IfI expect to meet 
with human beings I donot take eatables with me, for I can 
live on what they can, and if I do not relish their food it 
is because I have no genuine hunger, and then I fast till 
hunger grows so strong that any dish is good. I only took 
my leathern water-flask with me, and even this was super- 
fluous, for we frequently passed canals and even the Tigri 
mets although the greater part of the road led through the 

esert. 

About half way we crossed the river Dhyalah in a large 
boat. On the far side of the river, in walled holes, live 
some families, who subsist by farming the ferry. I was so 
lucky as to get there some bread and watteranillc on which 
Lrevelled. Here already are seen the ruins of Ctesiphon, 
although they are nine miles distant. In three hours and 
a half we had traversed the whole distance from Bagdad to 
the ruins. 

Ctesiphon had at one time risen to be a mighty town on 
the Tigris. The Regents ef Persia spent the summer 
at Ecbatana, the winter at Ctesiphon. Now the entire 
ruins only consist of separate fragments of the Palace 
of Shah Kosru. They are the colossal-arched door-way, 
with the door, a part of the main front, and some 
side-walls; all, however, so firm that centuries later tra- 
vellers will be gratified by seeing them. The arching 
of the door, Tank Kosru, is the loftiest known, being ninety 
feet, and hence fifteen feet higher than that at Fatipoor- 
Sikri, near Agra, which is by many regarded as the highest. . 
The wall above the arch is sixteen feet more. 

On the facade of the Palace, from top to bottom, small 
niches with arches, pillars, lines, &c., are cut out. The 
whole seemed overlaid with fine cement, in which here and 
there the finest arabesques are seen worked in. 

Opposite these ruins, on the west bank of the Tigris, are 
seen a few ruined walls of Seleucia, the capital of Mace- 
donia. 

On both sides are seen, lying about in wide circles, low 
heaps of earth, all containing, for a litile depth, tiles-and. 


rubbish. iE re | 
Not far from the ruins stands a simple mosque, contain- 3 
ing the tomb of Soliman-Pak, a friend of Mahomet, and. 
_ hence reverenced here as a saint, They were not-s0. toler 0. 
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rant here as to allow me to enter the mosque. I had t 
content myself with peeping in through the door. All 
saw was a tomb, built of bricks, surrounded by a wood 
blind, painted green. 

On arriving near the ruins I had remarked several tents 
on the shores of the Tigris. Curiosity tempted me on to view 
them. I found them pretty much like those of the Arabs 
the waste, only that the people did not seem so rude an 
wild. I could have spent days and nights fearlessly amon 
them. This was, perhaps, from my having seen so mu 
of them. 

A much more agreeable visit awaited me. Whilst loiter-_ 
ing amongst the dirty Arabs, there came a Persian, who — 
pointed to some handsome tents, set up a litile distance 
from us, and addressed a short speech to me. My guide 
interpreted to me that a Persian prince was dwelling in 
these tents, and that he courteously invited me through 
this messenger. I accepted the invitation with great plea- 
sure, and was very kindly received by Prince Bl-Hany- 
Ala-Culy-Mirza. : 

The Prince, a handsome young man, pretended he “could 
speak French ; but this soon stopped, as his knowledge did 
not extend beyond parlez vous Francais ? Luckily, one of 
his suite was better informed in English, and thus con- 
versation went on a litle, : 

The interpreter told me that the Prince really lived in 
Bagdad; but on account of the troublesome heat, had 
pitched his tent here in the free air. He sat under a sim- 
t. open tent, or a low divan, and his suite sat on carpets. — 

o my astonishment, he was so well bred as to offerme® 
a on the divan by his side. .Qur conversation sooD 
ecame very lively, and his astonishment, when I told him 
of my travels, rose at every word. During the conver- 
sation a nargileh was brought me, of remarkable beauty. 
It was of sky-blue enamel in gold, with pearls, turquoise, 
-and precious stones ; out of politeness I took a few whiff. 
Coffee and tea were also served, and at the conclusion 
the Prince invited me to join the repast. A white 
cloth was’ laid on the ground, and large flat leaves 
laid on it instead of plates. An exception was madein my — 
“favour, as I had a plate and knife and fork. The dishes — 
_ consisted of several meats, among them a whole-lamb; 
with the head, not yery inviting-looking, several. pi 
da large baked fish. Between the dishes stood 
with thick and thin sour 
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with a knife and his hand; he divided the pieces among 
the guests, giving each his portion on ihe bread-plate. 
They ate with their right hands. The most of them tore © 
off little pieces of flesh, or fish, dipped them ia the pil- 
Jaus, kneaded them into a ball, and thrust this into their 
mouths. Many, however, ate the fat meats without pil- 
laus, rubbing off on the bread the fat which ran over 
their fingers at every morsel. During the meal they had 
frequent recourse to the drinks, all using the same spoon. 
At the end of the meal the Prince, in defiance of the strong 
interdict, ordered wine to be brought, making my presence 
an excuse, poured outa glass for me, and drank tivo him- 
self—one to my health, the other to the health of his 
friends. ‘ 

When I told himI wished to go to Persia, he offered to 
write a letter to his mother, who was at court, and by 
whose protection I could be introduced there. He wrote 
at once, making use of his knee for want of a table, pressed 
his signet ring on it, and gave it me, asking me, at the 
same time laughing, not to tell his mother he had drunk wine. 

After the repast, I asked the Prince if I could be allowed 
to pay a visit to his BpoHPes for I had learnt that he had 
one of his wives with him. My request was granted, and 
I was at once led into a buildiag, near which had once 
been a little mosque. 

Here, ia a cool arched room, I was received by a young 
handsome creature. Of all the women I had seen in 
harems she was the handsomest. Her figure, of middle 
height, was. perfect spameny i her features noble and 

uve antique, and her large eyes looked sorrowfully at me. 
he poor girl was alone, without society, except an old ser- 
yant anda gazelle. Her complexion, perhaps somewhat 
artificial, was a resplendent. white, and tender red over- 
spread her cheeks. Her eyebrows alone were, in my 
opinion, disfigured by art. They were eoyered by a blue . 
stripe, an inch broad, which passed, in a double curve, 
from one temple to another, giving to the face a gloomy 
and singular aspect. Her hair was not coloured; but her 
arms and hands were somewhat tattooed. She told me 
this detestable operation had been performed on her when 
a child, a very frequent custom with the Mahometan 
women in Bagdad. : = 


The dress of this beauty was like those of the yromen in 
hada 





the Pasha’s harem, only instead of the turban slie oe 
_ white muslin cloth thrown round the head; which she 
“draw like a veil over her face, _ < : 
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Our conversation was not very lively, as the interpr 
could not follow me into this sanctuary. We had therefo 
to talk by signs, and content ourselves with mutual looks. 
~ On returning to the Prince, I expressed my wonder a 
the extreme beauty of his young spouse, and asked wha 
land had been the cradle of’ this real angel. He told me 
not the Persian, assuring me at the same time that his other 
wives, of whom four were in Bagdad and four in Teheran, 
with his mother, surpassed her in beauty. ; 

When I offered to say adieu to the Prince, and depart, 
he eo. T should stop and hear the Persian music. 

‘© minstrels soon appeared, one of whom carried a sort 
of guitar (mandolin), with five strings, the other was @ 
singer. The player preluded very prettily, playing both 
Persian and European airs, and handling his instrument 
very skilfully. ‘The singer made cadences and turns with- 
out end, but unluckily his voice was neither educated 
nor good; but there were seldom false tones, and both 
kept time well. The Persian songs and pieces had a com- 
siderable range of tone and variety of melody: it waslong 
since I had heard such. , 

Iwas lucky enough to reach home before sunset, and 
neither the sharp ride of six-and-thirty miles, the fearful 
heat, nor the wandering about on foot, had tired me very 
much. Two deve later, May the 30th, at five o’clock in” 
the afternoon, I was on my way to the ruins of Babylon. 
The district thereabout is called Irak Arabi, and was 
formerly Babylon and Chaldea. 

The same evening I rode twenty miles, to Chan Assad. 
The palms and fruit trees soon grew fewer, the cultivated 
land less, and the waste gained ground, destroying all that 
could give life or refreshment. Only afew plants grew here 
and there, scarce enough for the contented camel. Even’ 
this ceased a few miles before Assad, and from there to — 
Hillah the waste appeared uninterrupted in its dreary and 
monotonous nakedness. J 
~ We passed the spot where once stood the town of Bor- 
sippa, and where yet, it is said, a pillar of Nourhinan’s 

alace can be seen; but I could not see it, though the 
whole waste lay open before me, and a bright sunset gave — 

light enough. I therefore contented myself with theplace, 
and do not think with less inspiration of the great Al a 
S = here, on create theatre of his mightyjacts, was 
-_ warned not to enter mn again. voll Ecttes 
Instead of the pi My cawtae ruins of one large and 
several small canals, The larger one joins the Euph 
poi ie Ce 
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with the Tigris, and all served, at one time, for the irriga- 
tion of the land, though now in decay. 

May 3lst.—I had never seen such large herds of 
camels as to-day; there might have been 7,000 to 8,000 
head. As the most of them only carried tents, women, 
or children, this was. probably the wandering forth of 
some tribe to new fertile places. In this immense num- 
ber I only saw ten camels that could be said to be white. 
They are very highly esteemed by the Arabs, and 
almost venerated as higher beings. On the distant hori- 
zon the long-legged animals appeared like groups of 
small trees. At first I took them for such, and was joy- 
fully surprised at stumbling on some vegetation in this 
endless waste. But the wood came to us like that in 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Macbeth ;’ the stems turned to fect and the 
crowns to bodies. 

L also saw a kind of bird quite new tome. They were 
in colour and size, like arroquets, only their beaks were 
less crooked and thick. dake field-mice, they live in little 
holes in the earth. I saw them in flocks in two places in 
the Desert, the very barest that could be seen, where far 
and wide not a blade of grass was visible. 

Towards ten in the morning we stopped for only two hours 
in the chan Nasri, as 1 was bent on getting to-day as far 
as Hillah. ‘The heat rose about 45°, but was more endur- 
able than the glowing wind, which accompanied us without 
a pause, and drove clouds of hot sand into our faces. To- 
day, also, we frequently passed half-filled up canals. 

On this road the chans are the finest and safest I have 
ever seen. ‘They are without like small fortresses. A 
high doorway leads to a large courtyard, surrounded by 
broad handsome halls of thick brick. In the halls are 
niches, each large enough for three or four persons to re- 
pose in. Before the niches, but also in the halls, are 

laces for the cattle. In the courtyard is also a terrace 
five fect high, where one can sleep in the hot night. Here 
are Tings and peas for the animals, so that they can 
also pass the night in the open air. 
+ These chans are intended for complete caravanserais, 
contain five hundred travellers, with their beasts and bag- 
gage, and are built by the Government, or more frequently — 
by rich rope. who think by this means to buy a step into_ 

‘0 
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heaven. every chan are assigned ten or twelve-sok iers | 
asa guard. In the evening the gates are closed. “The 
Tay er has nothing to pay for his stay in these places, : 
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- Outside, and frequently in the chans, there are gene 
some Arab families who do the host’s trade, and prov 
travellers with camels’ milk, bread, black coffee, and even” 
camels’ and goats’ flesh. I found the camels’ milk very 
heavy, but the flesh so good that I ate it for beef, and 
marvelled greatly when told it was part of a camel. 2 
When travellers are provided with a Pacha’s firman, 
one or more mounted soldiers—for all the soldiers in the 
chans haye horses—must at their request accompany them — 
from chan to chan, at dangerous places, and in dan- 
gerous times. I had one of these firmans, and in the night 
time made use of it. ie 
Early in the afternoon we approached the town of Hil 
Jah, which now occupies part of the space that once 
belonged to Babylon. Fine date woods are viewed from 
afar, and an inhabited region, but they conceal the town 
from sight. 5 
Four miles from Hillah we went off to the right, and — 
soon found ourselves between enormous masses, mountains 
of ruined walls, and tile heaps. These ruins the Arabs — 
called Mujellibi. The largest of these heaps is 2,110 feet — 
in girth, and 141 in height. a 
Babylon was, as is known, one of the largest towns m2 
the world. Different opinions are held about its founder. _ 
Some say Ninus, others Belus, others Semiramis, &c. 
It is said that to build the town, about 2,000 years before 
Christ, two millions of men, and all the architects and 
artists of the vast Syrian empire were called together. — 
The town walls are said to have been one hundred — 
and fifty feet high, and twenty wide. Two hundred — 
and fifty towers defended the town, a hundred iron gates 
closed it, and its gixth was about sixty miles. The Eu- 
phrates divided it into two. On either side stood a m 
nificent palace, a bridge skilfully connected them, an 
under Queen Semiramis, a channel is even said to have 
been constructed under the stream. The greatest marvels, 
however, were the temple of Belus, and the hanging gart- 
dens; three colossal figures of solid gold, representing gods, — 
ornamented the tower of the temple. The hanging gar- — 
dens—one of the seven wonders of the world—are aseribed 
_ to Nebuchadnazor, who had them built at the wish=of 


spouse ee Aor Bes, 

_ Six hundred and thirty years before the birth of 

: Babylonian mpire was at the summit of its splend: 3 
his time it was conquered by haldeans.: 
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wards it changed the Persian dominion for the Osman, 
Tartar, and others, till since the year 1637 it has remained . 
uader Osman dominion. 

Xerxes destroyed the temple of Belus, or Baal. Alex- 
ander the Great wished to restore it, but as it would have 
required ten thousand men for five months—as some say, 
for two years—to clear away the rubbish, he left it. 

Of the two palaces one is said to have been a castle, one 
the residence of the kings. But unforiunately the remains 
are so fallen to rubbish, that they offer the searcher into 
antiquity no clue for deduction capable of proof; but it is 
presumed that the ruins of Mujellibi are those of the castle. 
An English mile from it one lights on a similar large 
heap of ruins, El Kasr. Here, according to some, stood 
the temple of Baal, according to others the royal palace. 
Massive fragments are still seen of walls and pillars, andin 
an excavation is an elephant of dark grey granite, of sucha 
size that at a distance I took it for a real elephant. It is 
much injured, and to judge from what remains, does not 
seem to have issued from the hands of a great artist. 

The mortar is of remarkable hardness, the bricks break 
sooner than it loosens from them. The bricks of all the 
ruins are part yellowish, part reddish, a foot long, almost 
as wide, and three-and-a-half thick. 

In the ruins of El Kasr is “a single tree, belonging to 
the spike-leaved tribe, which in this district are quite 
unknown; the Arabs call it Athalé, and consider it 
peered At Bushir are said to be several, called Gaz or 

UZs ois: 
Many authors consider this tree most extraordinary, 
nay, they go so far as to derive it from ihe hangi 
gardens; and pretend that painfully-mournful tunes, when 
the wind blows, issue through its branches. God knows, 
everything may be possible, but that this half-crippled little 
tree, at most eighteen feet high, and its miserable stem, at 
furthest nine inches thick, should number full three thou- 
sand years, really appears to me improbable! 

The environs of Babylon are said once to have been so 
blooming and fruitful, that they were called the Paradise 
of Chaldea. But this fertility sunk, like the buildings, 
into the grave. oe 

When [had seen all, I rode as far as Hillah, on the other. : 
side the Euphrates. Over the stream, here 430 feet-widesy 
Jeads one of the most miserable boat bridges, of orehe -fotr’ 
poats. From one boat to the other boards and planks are 
Jaid, which move up and down at every step. Lee 
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balustrade, and the space is so limited that two riders can 
searcely pass. The views along the river are very charm- 
ing. I found the vegetation very rich, and some mosques: 
and handsome buildings gave life to the landscape. § 

In Hillah I was received by arich Arab. As the sun was 
very near the horizon they gave me a splendid terrace 
insiead of aroom. For the evening meal a delicious pillan 
was sent me, with roast lamb and steamed vegetables, and 
for drink sour milk-and-water. 

The terraces here are not surrounded with walls, a ve 
agreeable fact to me, as it gave me an opportunity” 
watching the doings of my neighbours. Bis 

In the courts I saw the women occupied in baking bread. 
in the same way as at Bendr-Abas. Meanwhile the men 
and children spread straw mats on the terraces, and brought — 
dishes with pillau, vegetables, and other things. When — 
the loaves were ready they sat down to their meal. The — 
women also sat down, and I began to think that the Arabs — 
here were so far advanced in their education as to admit — 
my sex to a place at the table. But, alas! I saw that the — 
poor women did not reach to the dishes, but took up straw ~ 
fans to drive the tiresome flies from the heads of their 
lords. They may have taken their meals in the interior of 
the house, for neither in the court nor on the terrace did 
Isee them eat. All went to rest on the terrace. 
and women wrapped themselves up over their heads 
coyerlets, and neither took off a scrap of their clothes. _~ 

June Ist—I had ordered for this morning two fresh 
horses and two Arabs for protection, in order to go with 
some degree of safety to the ruins of Birs Nimrod. 
These ruins lie six English miles from Hillah, in the 
waste or plains of the Huphrates, on a hill two hundred 
and sixty-five feet high, built of bricks, and consists of a 
fragment of wall, twenty-eight feet long and thirty feet 
high one side, and thirty-five on the other : the most of th 
bricks are covered with inscriptions. Near this wall 
several large blackish blocks, which might be taken for 
lava, but on a nearer inspection prove to be the remains of 
a wall. It is supposed that only lightning could have 

wrought the change. i 
___ These ruins also are disputed. Some say tliey 
the tower of Babylon, others that they are the tem 















* Near these ruins stands a pretty Mahometan house of 
prayer, on the same place, it is said, where, according to 
the Old Testament, the three youths were cast into the 
fiery furnace because they would not adore an idol. 

In the afternoon I was again in Hillah. I looked at the 
town, which is said to contain about 26,000 inhabitants, 
and found it built like all oriental towns. Before the Ker- 
bela gate is the little mosque of Ephrem, which contains 
the remains of the prophet Joshua. It is just like the 
monument to Queen Zobeide in Bagdad. 

Towards the evening the family of my agreeable host 
paid me a visit, accompanied by some ladies and children ; 
their natural good sense had kept them away on the day of 
my arrival, knowing I was tired by my long ride. I would 
willingly have spared them this visit also, for the Arabs, 
poor or rich, have little idea of cleanliness. Besides, 
they would place the dirty children on my lap or arm, 
and I did not know how to escape this pleasure. Many of 
them were affected with the Aleppo boil, and there was no 
want among the others of eye and skin diseases. After 
the women and children had left me my host came. He 
was at least clean dressed, and behaved with more tact. 

June 2nd.—At sunrise I left Hillah, and rode without 
interruption to the Chan Scandaria, sixteen miles, where I 
stopped, and went on the same day to Bir Yanus, also 
sixteen miles. At one a.m. I again started, taking a sol- 
dier as escort. Wewere scarcely five miles from ais chan 
ere we heard a very suspicious sound. We stopped, and 
my servant intimated that I was to remain quiet, that our 
presence might not be suspected. The soldier alighted, 
and crept rather than stepped_across the sward to recon- 
noitre the dangerous spot. Iwas so weary that though 
alone in the fearful waste I began to sleep on the horse, 
and only awoke when the soldier returned with a shout of 
joy, and told us that he had seen not robbers, but a Sheik 
travelling with his suite to Bagdad. We set spurs to our 
horses, hastened after the train, and joined it. The chief 
greeted me, passing his hand over his forehead to the 
breast, and in token of his good-will held out to me his wea- 
pon, a club with an iron knob, with several points, exactly 
like amorning star. Only a Sheik can wear such a weapon. 

LT remained till sunrise in the Sheik’s*company, then I~ 
moved onward; at eight o’clock I was again in my toomat | 
a having, in the short space of three days anda =| 

idden one hundred and thirty-two miles, and gone about a 
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rood deal. From Bagdad to Hillah is sixty miles, a 
fila h to Birs Nimrod is six. 

Thad now seen all in and around Bagdad, and wis 
set outon my journey to Ispahan. But the Persian Prine 
El-Hany-Ala-Culy-Mirza, sent me a post to say that 
had received very bad news from his country, and that t 
whole province was in an uproar. Hence from here the 
was no possible way to Persia. I therefore resolved intl 
_- meantime to go to Mossul, and then decide about 

_ journey according to circumstances. ; 

Before I leave Bagdad I must mention that in 
beginning I had a great dread of scorpions, for 
heard and read that there are great numbers, but neith 
in the sardahs nor in the terraces did I ever see one, 
during my stay of four weeks only one was seen in 
court. I purposely notice every event, however small, 
en to hold the scale against exaggerated relations 
reports. e 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


MOSSUL AND NINEVEH. 


Caravan Journey through the Desert—Arrival in Mossul—Curio- 
sities—Excursion to the Ruins of Nineveh and the Village of 
Nebijanus—Second Excursion to the Ruins of Nineveh—Lel 
Nimrod—The Arabian Horses —Departure from Mossul. 


In order to make the journey from Bagdad in safety, and 
without any great expense, one must join a caravan. 
asked M. Sobowda to tell me of a sure caravan-driver, 
They dissuaded me from going alone among the Arabs, 
and thought I ought, at least, to take one servant. But 
with my scanty means this would have cost me too much. 
Besides, I now knew the people tolerably well, and by 
experience I could trust them. 

On the 14th of June a caravan was to leave, but the 
drivers, like ship-captains, give a few days over, and the 
14th grew to the 17th. 

The distance from Bagdad to Mossul is 300 English 
miles, and lasts twelve or fourteen days. The journey is 
— either*on horses or mules, and in the hot season by 
night. : 

t had hired a mule for myself and my little luggage, for 
which I paid the low price of fifteen kran (seven florins 
thirty kreutzers), and then had neither to pay for forage or 
anything else. 

‘At five o’clock in the evening all who were going with 
the caravan had to meet in the carayanserai below the 
town-gate. M. Sobowda accompanied me thither, recom- 
mended me especially to the driver, and promised him in 
my name a good bakshish (gratuity) if he would take eare 
of me during the journey. 

Thus then I started ona fourteen days’ journey, through 
steppes and wastes, a journey full of toil and danger, 
without comfort, without shelter or safeguard. I travelled 
like the poorest Arab, and, like him, had to endure the 
hottest sun, tasting nothing but bread and water, or at 
most a handful of dates, or a few cucumbers, withthe earth 

. for a couch. 3 a h= 

In Bagdad I had written out a few Arabie words)in~ 
order to be able to demand what was most necessaty. Bit 
I found the language of signs readier than words; and 
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with it and the few words I knew, I got through splen 
In course of time the sign-speech became such a habit t 
in places where a language was used which I could spe: 
fluently, I was obliged to take care of my hands, that th 
might not speak too. 

Whilst I took leave of M. Sobowda they had already 
packed my little trunk, and a basket with bread and some 
trifles in two sacks, which were hung over the back of the 
animal. My mantle and cushion formed a soft com 
nient seat, and all was thus in the best order, except 
mounting was difficult, there being no stirrups. 

Our caravan was small, numbering only twenty beas 
most of them bearing wares, and twelve Arabs, five 
whom went on foot. A horse or mule carries two or 
hundred-weight, according to the state of the road. 

_ At six o'clock we set out. Some miles outside the town | 
seyeral travellers joined us, mostly retail dealers with laden 
animals, so that in time our train amounted to sixty. The 
number, however, varied every evening, as some always 
remained and others were added. We often had a com. 
plete raff in our caravan, whom I dreaded more than the 
robbers. It is said that not unfrequently thieves jom 
in order to execute their work conveniently, 

I would not promise myself much protection from such 
caravan, as the people are mostly brokers, pilgrims, &e., | 
who in all their hves have most probably never drawn 
sword from the scabbard or fired a gun. Some doze 
well-armed robbers would certainly be a match for a car 
van of a hundred heads. 

The first night we rode to Jengilshi, a ten hours’ ride 
The country was flat and waste, without cultivated field: 
huts, or men. Some miles from Bagdad cultivation ceasec 
as if cut off, and only at Jengilshi we saw some stul 
fields and palms, showing that man’s industry ean eve 
where wrest something from nature. : 

Caravan journeys are very tiring. The pace is alway 
the same, and is kept up for nine to twelve hours. Besi 
one is deprived of sleep by night, and in the day-time one 
lies under the open sky, aad eee the great heat, and ocea- 
_ Sionally the pestering flies and mosquitoes render it : 
ae sppomnible to make up for the lost rest. 

__. dune 13th.—In Jengilshi we found a chan hut, 
point of beauty and cleanliness far behind those o1 

m. ‘The best thing about it was its po 
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drove me; I went from hut to hut, and at last luckily 
obtained some milk and three eggs. These I placed in the 
hot ashes, packed all up, filled my leathern flask at the 
Tigris, and thus laden, proudly returned to my chan. The 
eggs Tate at once, the milk I saved for the evening. But 
this hardly-gained meal made me certainly happier and 
contented than many a one at the best-set table. 

In ranging through the village, I saw that it had per- 
haps once been much larger, as was shown by numerous 
ruined huts and houses. Here, also, the last pestilence 
had carried off the greater part of the inhabitants. Now 
there are but very few and very poor families. 7 

Here I saw a new way of making butter: the cream, or 
thick milk, is thrown into a leathern bottle, which is rolled 
to and fro on the ground till the substance of the milk 
settles. The butter, as white as snow, and which, had 
it not been made before my eyes, T should have taken for 
pigs’ fat, is then put away in another leathern bottle, and 
filled up with water. 5 

This evening we did not begin to move till ten o'clock, 
and then rode uninterruptedly eleven hours to reach 
Nesi. The country was less waste than that of Bagdad ; 
we indeed saw no villages on the way, but the barking of 
dogs, and small groups, served to show they werenear. At 
sunrise we were gratified with the view of a low chain of 
mountains, and Foi time to time litile ranges of hills 
broke the monotonous plain. 

June 19th.—Yesterday I was not quite content with the 
chan at Jengitshé, but to-day I would have thanked God 
for a much worse one, as we should then have had some 
protection against the merciless rays of ths sun, our 
camp being pitched in stubble fields far from human abode. 
My carayan-driver, indeed, had a small coverlet over a pair 
of poles driven in, and thus sought to procure me at least 
some shade; but the spot was so small, and the tent 
so weak, that I was obliged to sit thoroughly quiet, that 
I might not bring it down by even the slightest movement. 
How did I envy the missionaries and naturalists who 
undertake their arduous journeys, with pack-horses, tents, 
provisions, and servants; and later on, when the heat was 
above forty degrees, and I wished to refresh myself, and 
had nothing but lukewarm water, hard bread, which Ehad. 
to dip in the water to make it eatable, and a cucumbery 
without salt or vinegar! But my courage and endurance _ 
did not leave me, so that I never repented for a moment 
having exposed myself to these privations. hi National 
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~ At eight we started, and halted at four in the morning 
at Deli Abas; the low chain of hills was still alongside. 
— Deli Abas we crossed the Hassel River on a stone 
ridge. 
a sa 20th.— Here we found a chan, but so ruined that 
we were compelled to encamp outside, as scorpions and 
snakes are to be dreaded. Near the chan lay some o“ 
Arab tents. The wish for something more than bread 
and cucumbers, or old half-spoiled dates, overcame my dis- — 
gust, and I crept into several of these dwellings. The — 
inhabitants offered me butter-milk and bread. Besides, — 
they had fowls, which, with their young, wandered about 
in the tents, greedily looking for food. I would gladly 5 
have had one of them, but as I was not prepared to kill — 
and dress it myself, I contented myself with butter- — 
milk and bread : 
Here grew flowers, and wild fennel, which reminded me 
of my dear country. At home I scarcely honoured them — 
with a look; whilst here they are a gratifying apparition, — 
Lam not ashamed to confess that my eye grew moist atthe — 
sight of these flowers, that I bent over to them and greeted — 
them like a loved friend. 
To-day we broke up at five in the evening, as we had ~ 
the most dangerous stage of the journey before us, and — 
wished to pass it before the depth of night setin. The eternal — 
flat waste of sand somewhat changed its character. Hard — 
gravel rang under the horses’ hoofs, and layers of rock aa 
rocky hills alternated with elevated grounds. Many of — 
the former were washed out, others thrown up and piled — 
over one another. If they had been five or six hundred — 
feet long, I should infallibly have considered this was for- — 
merly the bed of a stream; but now it looked like a spot 
deserted by a pond. In many places salts have been — 
deposited, their tender crystals sparkling here and there 
the departing sun-light. < 
This tract, above five miles in length, is dangerous, a8 
the hills and rocks serve as an abode to the robbers. 
Our driver urged the poor animals constantly forward; 
they had to pass over hill and stone more quickly than — 
over the easiest plain. We passed through, luckily, before _ 
ath night set in, and then} continued our journey im more — 
quiet. pol oelag 
June 21ist.—Towards one in the morning we passed the 
small town of Karatappa, of which, however, we only SAW 
some walls. A mile distant we took up our. quarters, 
again in stubble fields, _ Here the vast wake er 
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coded. and amore cultivated land began, frequently broken 
a3 . ; 
June 22nd.—We encamped in the vicinity of the little 
town of Kiiferi. : 

There is nothing worth noting about all the little 
Turkish towns, as im is so like one another in poverty, 
that one is glad not to have to enter them. The streets are 
dirty ; the houses of loam or unburnt bricks; the places 
of prayer petty ; miserable booths, full of common articles, 
form the bazaars; and the people, dirty and disgusting, are 
of a brown complexion. The women heighten their natural 
ugliness by colouring their thin hair and nails with henna, 
and tatooing their arms and hands. At five-and-twenty 
they look quite faded. 

n the 23rd of June we stopped for the day not far from 
the little town of Dus. In this nest I was struck by the 
low door-ways, scarce three feet high, so that the people 
have rather to creep than go into them. 

On the 24th we took up our station at the little town of 
Daug. Here I saw a monument like that of Queen 
Zobeide in Bagdad. I could not learn what great or holy 
man lies foc there. 

June 25th.—To-day we came to the home of our carayan- 
driver, a little village, a mile from the town of Kerku. His 
little house lay, with some others, in a large dirty court, sur- 
rounded by a wall, and with only one entrance. Thiscourt was 
quite like a camp ; all the inhabitants slept in it, and there 
were plenty of mules, horses, and asses. Our beasts at 
once went to their posts, treading so near the sleepers that 
I feared for their safety ; but the animals are cautious, and 
the men know this, and remain quite quiet. 

My Arab had been three weeks absent, and only returned 
for a short time, yet, except an old mother, not one of his 
family stood up to greet him. Even between the old 
yyoman, whom J at first took for his mother, and him no _ 
word of welcome was exchanged. She tripped about, but 
rendered no assistance, and might as well have remained 
lying still like the others. E 

The Arab’s house consisted of one large and high a: 
ment, separated into three parts by two partitions, which 
did not quite reach to the front Each of these divi- 
sions was about thirty feet long, about nine broadj “and 
served a family as a dwelling-place. The light entered by. 
a common door and two — a up in front. mF “ 
was assigned to me in one of the compartments, where’ 
could spend the day, ae 3 = -4inatt eee 
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My first study was the position of the families. | 
wanted to know the grades of relationship. This was” 
first difficult, as love was only extended to the quite littl 
children. They seemed to be common Sat on 2 At last 
I found out that there lived in this house three allied 
families—the common parent, a married son, and a married _ 
daughter. : Bi 

e old man, a handsome vigorous greyhead of eo ae 
years, was the father of my guide. This relation I had — 
already made out on the way, as the old man had been in ~ 
the train. The old man, a terrible quarreller, contested ES 
every trifle. The son seldom opposed him, and quietly did 
everything the father wished. ‘The beasts in the caravan 
belonged to them in common, and were led, besides, by 2 
| Sor of fifteen, and some servants. On arriving at 

e house, the old man looked little after the beasts—he 
looked after his rest, and gave orders. I soon saw that he — 
was the patriarch of the family. eo 

On the first impression the character of the Arab appeats 3 
cold and reserved. I saw neither husband, father, nor : 
daughter exchange one kindly word. They only spoke — 
what was absolutely necessary. For the children they — 
showed more feeling; they might shout and make asmuch — 
noise as they liked ; nothing was done ; they were not even — 
scolded, and all sorts of rudeness were permitted of them. — 
But as soon as the child grows up it becomes its turn to 
bear the weaknesses of the parents, which is done with 
patience. 

To my great astonishment I here heard the children call 
their mothers Mama, or Nana; the father, Baba; and the 


grandmother, Eté, or Eti. 
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The women lie the whole day through in complete lazi- — 








ness, and only towards evening trouble themselves 
make some bread. aa: 

* I thought their dress extremely inconvenient and uncom- — 
fortable. The sleeves of their sicts are so wide that they — 
hang half a yard from the arm ; and those of the caftan are 
stillwider. At every little task they must either roll them 
round the arm, or else tie them in a knot behind the back. — 
They naturally get loose every minute, and disturb and — 
delay the work. And then the good people are not too — 
clean, make use of their sleeves to wipe tae noses; = : 
the spoons and utensils. Not less i ajndicions 







head-dress, consisting of a e cloth folded ae 
over which are wound two. x a fourth is. a 
over the whole. © aa ae F : “Centre for the AT 
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We had unfortunately to remain here two days. The 
first day I suffered much. The women of all the neigh- 
bourhood came up to see me, the stranger. First they be- 
gan to examine my clothes, then they proceeded to take my 
turban off my head ; in short, they became so troublesome 
that I could only save myself by a decided move. I 
Bek one of them by the arm and wrested her to the 

oor. I did this so briskly, that she was out of the door 
before she knew what was really being done. I intimated 
to the others that the same thing would befal them. They 
probably took me for much stronger than I was, for they 
withdrew. I then drew a circle about my place, and for- 
hed them to step within it; here also they followed my 
orders. 

I had now to settle the wife of my guide, who besieged 
me the whole day, came as near as possible, and tormented 
me constantly to give her some of my things. I gave her 
a few trifles, for I had not many, and in the end she would 
have had all. Luckily her husband came home. I called 
him to me, complained of his wife, and threatened to leave 
his house and seek a shelter elsewhere, well ee 
this is a great disgrace to an Arab. He immediately 
abused his wife roundly, and I now had rest. Everywhere 
and eyery time I had my own way. I found that energy 
and fearlessness impose on all people, let them be Arabs, 
Persians, Bedouins, or what not. 

Towards evening, I, to my great oy, saw a kettle with 
mutton put on. For eight days I had lived on nothing but 
bread, cucumbers, and dates, and eagerly longed for a 
warm strengthening repast. But how was my appetite 
lessened when I saw how the thing was prepared! The 
old woman; the mother of my caravan-driver, threw some 
handfuls of small reddish grains, with an immense 
a. of onions, into a pot of water to soften them. 

alf-an-hour after she dipped her dirty hands in, mixed © 
and squeezed all up together, took from it now and then 
a few grains into her mouth, chewed them into small 
masses, and then spit them into the pot again! She then 
took a dirty rag, ran the sauce through it, and poured it 
over the meat in the kettle. z 

I had firmly resolved not to eat any of this dish ;but, 
when ready, it spread such an agreeable odour, mye es 
hunger was so great, that my resolution waveredj-and I 
thought how much I had eaten that was not one ‘grain 
more cleanly prepared. The worst of it was that all-was 
done before my eyes, The supper was bluish.-black,:and-... 
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tasted rather strongly: some broth came from the grain 
It did me, however, a deal of good; and I found my 
as well and strong as if I had endured no fatigue between 
this and Bagdad. : i, 
I hoped to have as tasty a meal the next evening 
before our departure ; but the Arab does not live so extra- 
yagantly: we had to content ourselves with bread and 
cucumbers, without salt, vinegar, or oil. oe 
June 26th.—At nine in the evening we left the little — 
village, and passed by Kerku. At sunrise we mounted a — 
small hill, on the summit of which we were surprised by a 
magnificent view—a long majestic chain of hills stretched 
through an interminable valley, forming the division 
between Kurdistan and Mesopotamia. 
In this valley were the most beautiful flowers and — 
blossoms, bells, holly-hocks, xeranthimina, and precious — 
thistles. Among'the latter was one seen frequently among _ 
us, but not in such splendour and fulness—the thistle-eye 
echinops ; their heads, knobs, or balls, are of the size of — 
a man’s fist, and thickly silvered with snow-like blossoms. — 
In many places these thistly plants cover the ground in — 
fields. e countrymen cut them, and use them instead 
| of wood, a luxury here, where there are no trees. 3 
We also saw some troops of gazelles, who bounded 
cheerfully past us. i 
On the 27th of June we took up our position near the — 
miserable town of Attum Kobri. Before we reached it we 
passed the little river Sab (called by the natives Altum-Su, — 
golden water), on two old Roman bridges. I saw several — 
similar ones in Syria. Both are in good preservation, and 4 
may long exist as testimony of the Romans’ mastery over — 
the world. Their arches, amazingly high and wide, rest 
on mighty piers, and all is built of large square stones 
but in all these bridges the rise and fall is so steep that 
_ the beasts have to scramble like cats. 

On the 28th of June we reached the town of Erbil, once 
Arbela,* where, to my great annoyance, we remained til 
the evening of the following day. “This little town is forti- — 
fied, and lies on a single hill in the midst of a valley; the 














* Alexander the Great, in the year 331, went from_E, fy 
through the Syrian waste over the Euphrates and Tigrispand near 
the village of Gaugamela, in the vicinity of Arbela, now I Erb) 

_ encountered the army of Darius, 1,000.000 strong. He obtained 
complete victory, and one may say that the Persian cmpire, sank 
there. He hastened over Babylonia and Judea to Persia, 
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men fortunately quartered at some suburb houses at the 
foot of the hill. I found a hut in which, besides two per- 
sons, there were two asses and several fowls. The land- 
lady, a disgusting Arab, gave me up for a trifle a patch of 
it, and thus I was at least protected from the burning rays 
. of the sun. Except this Pad not the slightest comfort. 
As this hut was a complete palace in comparison with the 
others, the whole neighbourhood came to it. From early 
morn till late in the evening, when they lay down on the 
terraces or before the house on the grounds, there was con- 
stant society; some came to talk, others even brought 
their flour and kneaded their dough, that they might not 
be debarred of the chat. In the background the children 
were bathed and freed from vermin, and between whiles 
the asses cried and the fowls made a mess over everything. 
me sufferings in such an abode surpass both hunger and 
thirst. 

To the praise of the people, I must say that they be- 
haved very decorously to me, although not only women, 
but also men of the poorest and lowest class were con- 
stantly passing in and out. Nay, the women left me here 
in quiet. 

n the evening of our departure mutton was boiled in a 
kettle full of steeped dirty washing; this was emptied out, 
but the kettle was not cleaned, and the cooking was done 
exactly as in our guide’s house. 

On the 20th of June we stopped in the little village of 
Zab. Here we crossed the Great Zab in vessels of a pecu- 
liar construction, the invention of which certainly dates 
from remote antiquity. They are called rafts, and consist 
of leather pouches blown out, hung together, fastened by a 
few poles, and covered with boards, rushes, and reeds. 
Our raft consisted of twenty-eight pouches, was seven feet 
wide, nearly as long, and carried two horse-loads with half 
a dozen people. As our caravan counted three-and-twenty 
laden animals, we spent half the day in crossing over. The 
beasts were bound four or five together, and drawn across 
by a man sitting in a riding posture on a pouch. The 
weaker animals, as the asses, hea a half-filled pouch bound 
on their backs. 

The night of the 30th of June, the last of our journey, 
was one of the most toilsome. Half way we 


the river Hasar, called by the Greeks Gaumil, and fainous~ 


for the passage of Alexander the Great. The river-was 
_ wide but not deep, and we therefore rode through it. The 
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mountain chain always remained alongside at some dis' 
off, and here and pa rose bare low hills or capes. ti 
this part of Mesopotamia the want of trees is most strik- 
ing. During the last five days we had not seen one: It 
is therefore easy to imagine that there are here many 
sons who have never seen any. _There were tracts of 
twenty to thirty miles in which not even a shrub grew. 
It is lucky that there is at least water; one daily comes to 
one or two larger or smaller rivers. Set 

The town of Mossul is seen first within the last fiy 
miles. It lies in a very large valley, on an unimportant 
hill, on the west shore of the Tigris, which is here much — 
narrower than at Bagdad. At seven in the morning we 
reached Mossul. Bee 

I felt fresh and cheerful, although during these four- — 
teen days I had only twice tasted warm food, the inky- 
coloured lamb soup at Kerku and Erbil; though I passed 
day and night in the same dress, and had not even an op- 
ang of changing my linen, to say nothing of the fear- 

ul heat, the continued riding, and other toils. 

I first alighted in the caravanserai, and was then con- _ 
ducted to the English Vice-Consul, Mr Rassam, who was 
already iietengted as to my arrival by a letter from Mr 
Rawlinson, the English Resident in Bagdad, and had a room 
zeay. for me. 5 ; 

My first visit was to the town, about the curiosities of 
which, however, one can say little. It is surrounded with 
fortresses, and is said to contain about 25,000 inhabitants, — 
among them scarcely a dozen Europeans. The bazaars — 
are extensive, but not in the least handsome. Several i: 
coffee-houses and some chans lie between. The entrances 3 
of the houses are narrow, low, and provided with strong — 
gates. These date from early times, when men were never 
sure against hostile attacks. In the interior are beautiful — 
¢ourts, high and airy rooms, with handsome window areb- _ 
ings and entrances. The window and door-posts, the 
stairs, and walls of the lower rooms are mostly of marble, — 
which is not indeed very fine and shining, but still a great rag 
deal better than brick walls. The rich marble quarry is 4 




















immediately in front of the town. 5 asd E 

Here also in the hot hours of the day men stayin, the — 
wets. chr ee is most fearful in the month of) 
when not equently the glowing simoom rushes from 
the neighbouring Desert oyer the town. During my.shoré 
Stay in Mossul several persons died yery suddenly... These... 
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deaths were ascribed to the great heat. Even the sardahs 
do not protect them from continual steaming, as in them 
the heat rises to 29 deg. Reaumur. 

Eyen the poor feathered tribes suffer from the heat. 
Fowls and birds hold up their beaks and extend their wings 
from the body. ; 

The people suffer much in their eyes, but the Aleppo 
button is rarer than at Bagdad, and strangers remain 
quite free from it. 

I suffered much from the heat, but otherwise felt quite 
well, especially in respect to my appetite. I believe I 
could have eaten at any hour in the day. This was, per- 


_ haps, the effect of the severe abstinence which I had ob- 


served against my will during the journey in the Desert. 

The most remarkable thing in Mossul is the palace of 
the Pasha, half-a-mile from the town. It consists of several 
buildings and gardens, and is surrounded by fine walls, 
over which one can see, as the gardens are lower than the 
town. It looks very well at a distance, but loses by a 
nearer view. Inthe gardens are fine groups of trees, of the 
greater value as they are the only ones in the wide 
environs. 

During my stay in Mossul a great number of Turkish 
troops passed through. The Pasha rode to meet them, 
and then entered the town at the head of the infantry. 
The cavalry remained behind, and pitched their tents along 
the Tigris. These troops look far better than those I saw 
at Constantinople in 1842. Their dress consisted of white 
hose, hineaiete spencers with red cuffs, and of good shoes 
and fezzes. 

As soon as I had in some degree recovered from the fa- 
tigues of my journey, I asked my kind host to give me a 
servant to guide me to the ruins of Nineveh; but instead — 
of a servant, the sister of Mrs Rassam and a Mr Ross 
accompanied me. On one morning we examined the re- 
mains, on the far side of the Tigris, of the neighbouring 
village of Nebijunus, ag roe the town, and the next 
day those which lie more distant, being eighteen miles up 
the stream, and called Tel-Nimrod. : 

According to Strabo, Nineveh was larger than even 
Babylon. It is said to have been the largest town in the 
world, and required three days’ journey to go round it. 
The walis were a hundred feet high, wide enough for tiréé™ 
waggons abreast, and defended by 1,500 towers. The 
ncirges said to haye been Ninus, 2,200 years before 
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Now all is covered with earth, save where the plow: 
man turns up some fragment of brick or of marble. hi 
tracts of larger and smaller mounds of earth, extending 
over the interminable plain on the left shore of the Tig sy 
and losing themselves in the boundless distance, corer, as 
one can now state with certainty, the remains of this 
town. - ce 
Tn 1846 the Society of the British Museum sent that z 
distinguished scholar, Mr Layard, to undertake excaya- 
tions. They were the first attempts that had been made, — 
and succeeded very well. Teme 

Near Nebijunus, in the hills, were found large splendid = 
rooms, the thick walls of which were covered with: 
plates of marble, in which reliefs were hewn from t0 
to bottom. There were seen kings with crowns ant 
ornaments, gods with pinions, warriors with weapons 
and shields, the storming of fortresses, triumphal and 
hunting trains, &c.; but correct drawing, noble carriage, — 
optics, and perspective were all wanting. The ee 
with the fortresses on them, are hardly three times as 4 
high as the stormers 3; the fields reached to the clouds; 
the trees and lotus flowers could searcely be distinguished; — 
and the heads of the men and animals were all on one — 
model, and only in profile.* On many of the walls were — 
found those signs or letters which form the arrow-headed 
language, and only occur on Persian and Babylonian 
monuments. 

Of all the saloons and rooms brought to light, there was 
only one the walls of which were covered with fine cement, e 
instead of marble, and painted. But in spite of all the — 
care taken it was impossible to preserve these walls. When — 
the air touched them the cement cracked, and then peeled x 
off. The marble is also half burned to chalk, or otherwise — 
pred by the fearful fire which laid the whole town in i 
ashes. The bricks fall to pieces when dug out. : ; 

From the number of handsome rooms, the quantity of — 
marble, and the pictures and inscriptions, it is supp 
these are the remains of a regal palace. 

Several marble plates, with reliefs and nail writing, were 
carefully loosened from the walls, and sent to nd. 
When I was in Bassorah a lading of these antiquities,-2 
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sph among them, was lying ready near the Ti a 
our return we visited the village of N. ere is 


-_* The features were, however, noble and correct, ‘and displayed, 
more sense of art than all the other drawings, Centre tor the- Art 





lying on a small mound near the ruins. It is only remark- 
able for a small mosque, containing the ashes of Jonas, 
and to which every year come thousands of pilgrims. 

On this excursion we passed a place in which men were 
busy separating the wheat from the straw in a very pecu- 
liar manner. A machine was used consisting of two 
wooden barrels, between which was placed a roller with 
eight to twelve broad and blunt knives or hatchets. The 
whole was like a peasant’s sledge, and was drawn about b 
oxen over the bundles of wheat till they were all shopped 
This was thrown with shovels into the air, that the wind 
might separate the straw from the corn. 

To conclude this trip, we visited the sulphur springs 
near the town-walls of Mossul. They are not warm, but 
seem to contain much sulphur, for the smell betrays them 
from afar. These springs arise in natural basins, sur- 
rounded with eight-feet walls. Every one can bathe here, 
and that without first putting his hand in his pocket; for 
here men are not so envious and economical of nature’s 
gifts asin Europe. ‘There are certain houses for the men, 
and others for the women. 

The next day we took a ride to the mosque of Elkosh, 
nearthe town. Shem, Noah’s son, here rests his bones: 
we durst not enter this holy spot, but certainly lost little 
by it, as all these monuments are neither remarkable for 
their architecture nor their internal decorations. The 
searches in Nineveh are carried out ona larger scale at 
Tel-Nimrod, a place where the ae ve are most com- 
mon, and most drawn together. Tel-Nimrod lies down 
the Tigris, eighteen English miles from Mossul. 

We started one evening, on a skilfally-constructed raft, 
and glided by moonlight along the charmless shores of the 
Tigris. After seven Sioa sail we landed at one in the 
morning, near a miserable hamlet, bearing the proud name 
of Nimrod. We awakened some of the inhabitants lying 
before their huts, had fires made, coffee prepared, and there 
also encamped till dawn, on a carpet we had brought with us. 

At daybreak we mounted horses, of which there is no 
want in any village, and rode towards the scene of the exca- 
vations, a mile from the village. Here we saw a number of 
places dug out, or rather uncovered hills of earth; but not 
asin Herculaneum, whole houses, streets, places, nay, Halfa 
town. Here only single saloons have been bared,. or. at 
most three or four connected = ec ae the outer walls of 
which are not even separated from the earth, andjn which 
neither doors nor windows are seen. Seas 
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The objects brought to light are exactly like those i 
Mossul, only that Dee are in greater number. Besi 
these I saw some figures of gods, and sphynxes, cut out 0} 
stone. The former are animals, with human heads of gigan- 
tic size, being as big as an elephant. Four of these — 
statues had been found, two of which had been much — 
injured. The others were also not in the best condition, ; 
but are sufficiently preserved to show that when they were 
made the statuary’s art was not at its highest point. The 
sphynxes were small, and had suffered more injury than 
even the bull gods. ise 
An obelisk of no great size, and an uninjured PL he had — 
shortly before my arrival been shipped for Englan ae 
The researches at Tel-Nimrod had been stopped for a 
year past, as Mr Layard had been called back to London. — 
After that came an order to fill up again the places which 
had been dug out, as the Arabs in their excursions injured 
so many things. When I arrived much had been filled up, 
but the greatest part still remained open. 
Near the little village of Nebijunus the excavations are — 
continued, a hundred pounds being allowed. oe 
_ The English Resident at Bagdad, Mr Rawlinson, has made — 
himself intimately acquainted with the study of the nail writ- 
ing. Hereads it quite fluently, and we are indebted to his 
industry for many of the translations. 3 
We returned to Mossul on horseback in five hours and a 
half. It is astonishing what Arab horses can endure. In 
Mossul they were allowed only a quarter of an hour's rest, — 
had nothing but water, and yet they go over the eighteen 
miles again, during the greatest heat of the day. se: 
Mr ‘Ross told me that this could not be compared 
with what the post-horses did. The stations are over — 
eighteen hours apart, each hour being four English miles, — 
which the animals have to make at arun. One can travel — 
in this way by post from Mossul, over Tokat to Constan- — 
tinople. best Arabian horses are about Bagdad and — 
rer a : 
plenipotentiary of the Queen of Spain had just bought — 
twelve splenic Inca horses, et ceca ane four stal- — 
lions, the dearest of which had cost 1502. on the spot. — 
They were in Mr Rassam’s stable: their handsome long — 
narrow heads, their beaming eyes and slender.bodies, — 
and their fine elegantly-built feet, would certainly (have 
inspired every lover of horses with admiration. “at 
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- Fyrom here I was able to venture on the wished-for 
journey to Persia, not, indeed, without great danger to life, 
ut still with the possibility of success. I looked fora 
caravan to Tebris, but unfortunately could not find one 
going direct there. I had, therefore, to resolve to make 
this journey piecemeal, and try a roundabout way, which 
was the worse for me, as I was assured I should not find a 
European on the road. 

Still I ventured on it. Mr Rassam arranged the jour- 
ney for me as far as Ravandus, and provided me with a 
letter of recommendation to one of the natives there. I 
wrote out a lexicon of Arab and Persian words, and on the 
8th of July, before sunset, I quitted the kind Rassam 
family. With a feeling of anxiety I set out on my journey, 
and scarcely hoped for a happy result ; I therefore sent off 
all my papers to Europe, that if I were robbed or mur- 
dered my day-book might, at least, reach the hands of my 
sons.* 


* The narrative of the journey through Hindoostan to Mossul 
was lost, and not recovered for above a year and a half. I had 
then given it up for lost. This was the reason why the publica- 
tion of my journey round the world was so long delayed. 
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Caravan Journey to Ravandus—Arrival and Stay at Ravanduses — 
A Khurd Family—Continuation of the Journey—Sauh Bulak | 
—Oromia—The American Missionaries—Kutshic—Three high 
minded Robbers—The Persian Chans and English Bungalos—_ 
Arriyal in Tebris. :: 
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On the evening of the 8th of July, 1848, the caravan: — 
driver called for me. He looked so forbidding, that I 
could scarcely have trusted myself with him a mile from 
the spot had I not been assured that he was well known — 
in the place. His dress consisted of rags and tatters, and — 
his face was that of a robber. Ali, so he was called, told — 
me the people and wares had already gone on before, and — 
were quartered in the chan by Nebijunus for the night. 
The journey was to begin at sunrise. I found these men — 
with beasts of burden; the men (Khurds) looked little better — 
than Ali, so that I did not augur much good from their 
society. I pitched my camp in the dirty court, but slept 
little owing to a slight fit of fright. ee sie 
The next morning, to my astonishment, no preparations — 
were made to depart. I asked Ali the cause, and was 
that the travellers bad not all assembled, and that as soon a8__ 
they came we should depart. In the expectation that this — 
would soon happen, I did not venture to leave the miserable 
shelter, and go back to Mossul, only a mile distant. But 
the whole day passed in waiting; the good people 
not come till evening. There were five of them, one 
whom appeared well off, having two servants: he had just 
come from a pilgrimage. After a march of four miles We - 
sed some low hillranges, forming the boundary between — 
esopotamia and Kurdistan. We assed several inha-- 
bited places, and on the morning of the 10th of July © 
reached Secani. Ali did not stop at the village, which lies. 
on the beautiful Kasir river, but passed on to a few neg- 
lected half-decayed huts. I at once hastened to one of the 
best, to seek a good place, and luckily found ones D 
sun stole through the sieve-like roof; but the god¢ 
who hobbled in immediately after me, wanted to 
from me. I then drew my mantle, seated myself u 
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and did not stir, well knowing that the Mussulman never 
uses force to a woman, not even a Christian. And so it 
was ; he left me my place, and went away full of wrath. 
One of the others behaved quite differently: when he 
saw that my meal consisted ‘of only dry bread, whilst he 
had cucumbers and sugar melons, he gave me one of each, 
and refused any get 2 The pilgrim also ate nothing 
else, although he had only to send his servant to the village 
to get poultry, eggs, &c. The moderation of these people 
is really astounding ! 

At six in the evening we again broke up, and during ten 
hours were constantly on the ascent. ‘The ground was 
waste, and covered with rolling stones, which, full of cavities, 
looked like red lava. 

Towards evening we entered a large fine valley, on which 
the full moon shed its splendid light. We wanted to stop 
here and not travel further during the night, as our cara- 
yan was small, and Kurdistan bears a bad name. The 
way led over stubble fields close to lofty aries. Sud- 
denly there sprang out half-a-dozen powerful fellows armed 
with doughty clubs, who seized the bridles of our horses, and 
shouted most frighttully at us. I was quite convinced we 
had fallen into the hands of some robber horde, and was 
rejoiced at having been so lucky as to have left the 
treasures I had collected in Babylon, together with my 
papers, in Mossul; my other effects would have been easier 
replaced. But during this time, one of our men had sprung 
from his horse, seized a robber by the breast, clapped a 
pistol to his head and threatened to shoot him. This had 
a most marvellous effect; the way-layers immediately 
loosened hands, and the dispute changed into a friendly 
contribution, nay, at the close the pointed out to us some 
good quarters, for which they asked a small ty, which, 
after a general collection, was handed. to them. Being a 
woman, I had not to give anything. : ; 

Here we passed the night, but not without keeping 
watch; they did not trust to the peaceful state of the 


country. s 

July 11th.—At four in the morning we again started, 
and rode six hours to the Mess ab gs Selik, We assed 
through several villages, which quite a miserable ap- 


The huts consisted of reeds and straw; the 


slightest gust of wind would have overturned them. 


dress of the people inclined to the oriental. All were most 


needy, and ly clothed in rags. : =e 
“At Selik we were surprised with the view of some fig- 
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trees, and of one larger tree. In this country, also, trees — 
are vare; the mountains round us were bare and naked, 
and in the valleys grew at most, here and there, wild 
chokes or beautiful prickly plants and xeranthimina. 
The noble pilgrim took it on him to assign me a Hy é 
under the large tree, where all the luggage was laid. 
did not deign him any answer, and took possession of on 
of the fig-trees. Ali, who was much better than he looked, 
brought me a pot of butter-milk, and thus this was one 
the better days. ie 
Several women from the village came and begged money — 
of me. I gave them none, knowing from experience how 
one is besieged if one does. I once gave a child a little 
sum, and in a twinkling not only all the children, but also 
their mothers and grandmothers, fell upon me. Since then 
Lhave been more cautious. One of the women here soon 
changed her begging air for one so threatening that I was 
heartily glad not to be alone in her company. as 
At four in the afternoon we left this place. The pilgrim 
uitted us, and the caravan now consisted of only five men. — 
fter an hour and a half we reached a height which gave — 
us a view over an extensive well-cultivated hilly land. In — 
Kurdistan the soil is much better than in Mesopotamia; — 
the land is therefore much more peopled, and one fre- 
quently passes villages. ae 
Before the night set in we entered a valley marked by 
fresh rice plantations, beautiful bushes, rushes, and ‘green 
cane; a lively brook murmured alongside; the heat gave 
way before the shades of evening, wai thus for the minute 
nothing remained to wish for. Our joy, however, did not 
last long. One of the merchants became suddenly ill, so that 
we had to stop. He almost fell from the mule, and re- 
mained lying on the spot. He was covered up with car- & 
pets, but nothing more could be done for him, as there was 
neither physic nor aught else. He luckily in a few hours 
fell into a sound sleep. We sat on the ground and s 
followed his example. sys 
July 12th—This morning our patient was again well, 
a fact the more gratifying as we had to-day to pass over 
fearfully mountainous and stony roads. We had to clam-— 
ber up and down the sides of a mountain, for the yalley_ 
was completely taken up by the disorderly, « 
the river Badin, which wound itself from one sid6” 
other, like a snake. In the valley bloomed eg] 


es on the declivities of the hill, 
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After a tedious and very dangerous ride of six hours, we 
came to a ferry over the Badin. Our raft was so small that 
it could only carry very little luggage and two persons. We 
therefore required four hours to cross the river. We 
passed the night not far from the ferry of Vakani. 

July 13th.—To-day also the bad road did not leave us: 
we had to climb a mighty tract of mountain. Far and near 
we only saw stones and rocks, but to our great surprise I 
found that in many places the stones were moved aside, and 
that every little spot of earth was used. Here and there 
were also crippled oaks. The whole district had the type 
of the coast near Trieste. 

Although there were no villages by the road, there 
could be no want of them, for on several heights, espe- 
cially on those shaded by the oaks, I found large bury- 
ing-places. In all Kurdistan it is the practice to set the 
burying-places on high grounds. 

o-day we did not make much more than seven hours’ 
journey, and stopped in the valley of Halifan. This little 
valley is most regen 4 placed ; it is closed in by high 
handsome mountains, which on one side gradually fall off, 
and on the other rise steep and abrupt. In the valley all 
was green and blooming ; between the stubble fields tobacco 
and rice plantations alternated with meadows ; poplar trees 
Suicande the village, which leaned kindly up against the 
foot of the hill; and a crystal stream rushed stormily from 
a mountain chasm, but flowed still and peacefull ough 
the lovely vale. Towards evening numerous erdn of cows, 
sheep, and goats, drew homewards from the declivities of 
the mountain. 

We lay far from the village. I could not get a relish for 
my dry bread, and had no other couch than the hard clod 
on the stubble field. Yet I considered this evening as one 
of the finest: the landscape around me compensated richly 
for the want of every other enjoyment. 

July 14th.—Ali gave us only a half we a at twoo’clock 
the word was to horse. It was scarcely a few hundred 
paces from our lair to the entrance of a grand mountain 
pass. The high walls divided to make way for the stream, 
and a narrow path. Luckily the moon shone in fall splen- 
dour, or else it would have been scarcely possible for the 

-most practised animal to have climbed the narrow and yery 
dangerous way, amid the rolling stones and the fallen= 
masses of rock. Our noble animals scrambled like thamois 
along the edges of the abrupt mountain, and carried us 
-with sure steps past fearful precipices, in which the furi- 
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ous stream bounded from rock to rock. This night scene 
was so full of horror and so imposing, even my unculti- 
vated travelling companions were involuntarily silent. 
‘Without a word or sound we passed along the road, and 
only the clanging steps of our beasts, with many a falling 
stone, broke the death-like stillness. i 
‘We might have travelled an hour when the moon was at 
once veiled; rain clouds drew on from every side, and we 
were soon encompassed with such thick darkness that we 
could scarcely see four yards before us. The leader kept 
striking a light to render visible the road in some measure 
by the sparks which flew off; but this did not help much, 
and the beasts began to stumble and slip aside. We 
were thus compelled to halt, and stood one behind the 
other quiet and immovable as if changed by magic into 





ne. 

With the morning life came back, and we cheerfully 
spurred forwards. 

We found ourselves in an indescribably beautiful range 
of mountains ; high walls lay alongside, and forwards ; 
backwards hills and mountains passed over one another; 
while far in the distance a mighty] giant with snowy peaks 
closed in the romantic picture. The mountain pass 18 
called Ali Beg. We were mounted constantly for three 
‘hours and a half. S 

A short distance before reaching the plateau we saw Ob 
several places little stains of blood which no one noticed 
much at first, as a horse or mule might have grazed itself 
on a stone and left these traces. But we soon came to ® 

lace covered with large patches of blood, a view which 
ed us all with the greatest fright. We sought with 
anxious looks for the cause, and beheld in the chasms two 
human bodies. The one had scarcely gone a hundred 
feet down the declivity; the other had rolled deeper down, 
and was half covered by a rock. We hastened as fast 98. 
possible to escape this hidedeit seene of murder, which 1 
could not get out of my mind for some days. a“ 

On the plateau all the stones had eles in them, as if 
they had contained other stones. When we again de- 
scended this ceased. pepe 

On the other side of the valley were eight vines»-which, 
eee. rose little above the earth, as they Teiel4 
_. Our road was — over the mountains We 
_ again descended deep, often, however, rising, and at * 
‘came 19. small igh plain, which on both sides 
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pe a down. A village of leaf huts lay on it, and on 
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the peaks of two mountains near were fortifications. 

ere my travelling companions remained behind, but 
Ali went a half-hour farther forward with me to the little 
town of Rayvandus, which one only notices from this side 
when one is almost in it. 

The position and view of this town are startling, not 
from its oe for it is nothing beyond other little 
. Turkish towns, but from its peculiarity. It lies on a fine 

abrupt cone, surrounded by mountains; the houses are 
built in terraces one above another, and have flat roofs 
with firmly-pressed earth upon them, so that they are like 
narrow streets or squares. They also serve in part as 
streets for the upper rows of houses, and it is often difficult 
to make out what is street and what roof. On many ter- 
races are walls of leaves, behind which the people sleep. 
Below, the hill is surrounded by a fortified wall. 

I was not very much comforted by the view of this 
eyrie. I feared I had lighted on a bad spot for travelling, 
and every step forward confirmed me in this view. 
Ravandus was one of the most miserable towns I had ever 
seen. Ali led me over a miserable bazaar to a little dirty 
court, which I at first took to be a stable, though it was 
the chan, and then after I had alighted in a gloomy hole, 
in which the trading gentleman was, I was recommended 
to aseat before his warehouse. This merchant, M. Mansur, 
was the first man of his class in Ravandus. He read the 
letter, which only contained a few lines, for a quarter of an 
hour, and greeted me with an oft-repeated salaam, which is 
equivalent to a welcome. 

The good man must have understood that this day 
nothing had crossed my lips, for he was so humane as 
at once to order breakfast, consisting of bread, poor 
cheese, and melons. All these were eaten to; . My 
hunger made me think this a capital plan. I ate without 
cessation. But the conversation, on the other hand, did 
not succeed. My host knew no European language, I no 
Asiatic. We made use of the*language of signs, and I 
endeavoured to urge upon him to send me on as soon as 
possible. He promised to do his best, and also intimated 
that during my stay he would take care of me; that_he 
was not married, and therefore could not receive me into- 
house, but would place me in the house of a relative? “=~ 

Indeed, after the breakfast was over he took me toa 
house like the Arab’s at Kerku, only that the court-was 
quite small and full of filth and paddies In the: doorway: \'o131 
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sat four disgusting-looking women, half in rags, playing 
with some little children. I had to crouch before them, — 
and submit to the usual examination and staring for some 
time. I rested content with this, and then left this charm. 
ing society, and looked out for a place where I could with 
draw, and at least arrange my toilette somewhat. For six” 
days I had not had my clothes ‘off, with a heat far above 
that under the Line. I found a gloomy dirty room, which 
inspired me with disgust and dread of the vermin and scor- 
pions, of which latter I had a great dread. At first IT 
thought I should find them everywhere, as in many travels 
I had read that they exist in countless numbers in 
countries; but my fears gradually abated when I saw 
none in the dirtiest places, in the ruins, courts, and sar- 
dahs; indeed, on the whole journey I only saw two specl- 
mens, but I suffered much from the vermin, which can 
only be destroyed by burning both clothes and linen. 
had scarcely taken possession of this miserable apart-— 
ment when in came one woman after another. They were 
followed by the-children, and these by several neighbour 
ladies, who had heard of the arrival of an Inglesi.* I was 
worse off here than in the doorway. er. 
At last one of the women had ‘the happy idea to invite 
me to a bath, and with great joy I jumped at the proposal. 
They prepared hot water, and ‘hinted to me to follow. Le 
did so, and came to a stall, which had perhaps nob 
been cleaned for years, or even so long as it had stood. 
Here they pushed two stones together, on which I was 
to sit down, and in presence of the whole party, who 
followed me like my shadow to see the water poured over 
me. I intimated to them to go out, and that I would 
perform this service myself. They left me; but, alas! 
the stall had no door, and they all peeped in. My joy a 
enjoying a warm bath was, in the true sense of the word, | 
changed to wrath, as naturally I did not give them the 
pleasure of bathing. eon 
I spent four days among these people, the day-time in 
this dreary hole, the evenings aE tes pei on the terrace 
Like my hostess, I had continually to crouch on the 
ground; and, when I wanted to write anything, to 
make use of my knee for a table. Every day d heard 
“To-morrow goes a caravan.” Ah! they said it only toque 
me, seeing well how hateful my stay was. The womeR 
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lounged about the whole day, slept and talked, or played 
and quarrelled with the children. They preferred gomg 
in dirty rags to mending and washing. ‘The children com- 
pletely tyrannised over them. They certainly did not 
strike their parents, but when they wanted anything, 
and did not get it, they threw themselves on the ground, 
struck right and left with hands and feet, and screamed 
and howled till it was given them. 

Regular meals were not had; but in return the women 
and children were constantly munching bread, cucumbers, 
and butter-milk. In the evening they bathed a great deal, 
and all washed their hands, faces, and feet, which cere- 
mony was often repeated three or four times before the 
prayer ; but yet there was a want of true devotion : in the 
midst of the praying they talked on every side. Is it not 
much the same with us ? 

In spite of all their great and gross faults, I found these 

ople very kind. They were ready to learn, saw their 
faults, and always allowed I was right when I said or ex- 
plained anything tothem. Thus, for instance, little Ayesha, 
a girl of seven, was very rude when anything was refused 
her ; she at once threw herself to the ground, yelled pite- 
ously, grovelled in the filth and dirt, and soiled the bread, 
melons, &e., with her dirty hands. I endeavoured to show 
the child her rudeness. t behaved myself in exactly the 
same way; the child looked on in astonishment, and I 
then asked what she thought of it. She saw how hateful 
it was, and I seldom found it necessary to ape her again. 
I did the same thing with respect to cleanliness. She soon 
washed herself, and came joyfully to me to show her little 
face and hands. The child in a few days became so at- 
tached to me that it did not quit my side, and tried to 
please me in every way. Z i 

Twas not less fortunate with the women. I pointed to 
their torn clothes, brought out needle and thread, and 
showed them how to patch and mend them. 

What good might one not do here if one knew the lan- 

e and had the will! But then the children alone must 
not be instructed, the parents must be so also. 

What a field is open to the missionaries, if they would 
adapt themselves Giue among these people, combating 
their faults with love and patience! But instead Of this_ 
no ipa at most a few hours in the day to them, and. 

their pupils come to them instead of going” tothe 
houses of their pepils, ree : : ea 
_ The women and girls of Asiatic countries enjoy, but little. 
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instruction ; those in the towns have little or no occupa: 
tion, and are left their life-long to themselves. The x 
g0 at sunrise to the bazaar, where they have their shop 
or place of work. The bigger boys go to school, or ace 
company their fathers, and both only return at sunset. 
The husband must then find the carpets spread on the 
terrace, the meal prepared, the nargileh lighted: he plays | 
also alittle with the younger children, who, however, must, 
with their mothers, depart during the repast. The women 
are freer and more occupied in the villages, where they can 
mostly take part in the housekeeping. It is also said that 
the people are more moral in the country than in the os 
towns. AE 
The dress of the Khurds of the richer classes is oriental; : 
among the people somewhat different. The men wear 
wide linen hose, and over these a shirt to the hips, bo q 
round the waist with a girdle. They frequently draw 
over the shirt a jacket, without sleeves, of coarse brown 
Woollen stuff, which is first eut into strips as broad as the ! 
hand, and then sewed together. Some, instead of white, 
wear brown hose, which are excessivel ugly, and eee 
consist of a wide shapeless sack, maar two holes, thr 
which the feet are stuck. The covering for the feet con-— 
sists either of enormous shoes of white coarsely-woven 
sheep's wool, ornamented with three tassels, or of short very 
wide boots, of red or yellow leather, reaching above the 
ankles, and shod with large heel-plates an inch high. The 
head-dress is a turban es 
The women wear long wide hose, long blue shirts, often 
reaching half a yard over the fect, and girt up by means of 
a belt. Backwards from the neck goes a large blue cloth 
which reaches to the calf ; they wear the same boots an 
heel-plates as the men. Around the head they either twist 
black cloths like a turban, or wear red fezzes, the surface 
of which is Med wide, and ornamented with strings of silve 
coms. Around the fez a coloured silk cloth is wound, and 
over this a wreath is placed, made of short black silk fringe. 
This wreath looks like a handsome rich piece of fur, and i8_ 
So set on as to form a diadem and leave the forehead free- 
_The hair falls in thin plaits over the shoulders, and from 
turban hangs backwards a heavy silken chain. Jt w 
oe tenis to find a head-dress that looks better’ 


Women and girls ith their fa uncovered, aad 
_ Baw here some beantifal girls, with maiby noble. feature 
_ ‘Their complexion is somewhat brown. The 





eyelashes are coloured brown, and the hair reddish brown, 
with henna. Among the very common people nose-rings 
are occasionally seen. 

M. Mansur took good care of me. In the morning I 
had butter-milk, bread, and cucumbers, and once, even 
dates roasted in butter, a dish which did not taste over and 
above good; in the evening, mutton, with rice, barley, 
maize, cucumbers, onions, and chopped meat. I found it 
all capital, as I was healthy, and hence had a good appetite. 
The water and ltecae are taken very cold, a piece of 
ice being always thrownin. This is found very frequently, 
not only in the towns, but also in the villages ; it comes 
from the mountains near, and the people eat great pieces of 
it with much relish. 

Notwithstanding the endeayours of M. Mansur and his 
relatives to make my stay in their opinion agreeable, I 
was delighted when one mornin AR came to me with 
the news that he had found a s train going to Sauh 
Bulak, seventy miles off, a place lying on my road. The 
yery same evening I went to the carayanserai, and on the 
following morning, the 18th of July, before sunrise, the 
journey was begun. 

M. Mansur showed himself very hospitable to the 
end. He not only gave me a letter to a Persian settled in 
Sauh Bulak, but also provided me for the journey with 
bread, melons, cucumbers, and a little pouch of sour milk ; 
the latter was extremely useful to me, and I would recom- 
mend every traveller to think of this source of food and 
refreshment. 

.The sour milk is put into a litile sack of thick linen. 
The watery part filters through; the solid part can be taken 
out with a spoon, and thinned with water ai pleasure. In 
the hot season it dries to cheese in four or five days; but 
even this cheese tastes very good, and in this time one 
comes again to some place where the store may be renewed. 

On the first day we passed constantly through narrow 
valleys between high mountains. The roads were extremely 
bad, and we had often to climb over high mountains to get 
from one valley to another. The stony valleys were as 
much cultivated as possible. We stopped at Schoma- 
richen 


, July 19th.—Road and country were like yeste ayy " 
only we had more to climb. We nearly reached the line") 


of the first snowy region. at ee 
Towards evening we came to Reid, a miserable ruin with 


a half-decayed citadel. Our hut was scarcely.-pitched. 
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when half-a-dozen well-armed soldiers, under the command 
of an officer, approached. For some time they talked to 
Ali, and then the officer introduced himself to me, took a 
place at my side, showed me a written paper, and made 
various signs. I understood so much that I was on Persian 

ound, and that they entreated to see my passport. But 
f aia not wish to take anything out of my trunk in pre- 
sence of the whole village community, who had now 
assembled round us, and therefore told the officer, by signs 
also, that I did not understand him. I remained fixed, 
and he left me, saying to Ali, “What can I do with her, she 
does not understand me; she may go on.”* I should like 
to know in what European town they would have been 80 
forbearing! 

In almost every village great part of the people at once 
assembled round me, and the reader may imagine what a 
swarm had gathered round me during this process. This 
constant ny was indeed one of my greatest troubles on 
my journey. often lost patience when the women d 
children squeezed round me, and touched my head and E 
clothes. Although quite alone among them, I drew my 
riding-switch, and dealt them a few blows. This was 
always enough. Here only a youth of sixteen seemed 

isposed to punish my temerity. I went, as I was wont, to 
the river to fill my earthen pouch, wash my hands and face, ; 
and take a foot-bath. The lad crept after me, took up® 
stone, and threatened to throw it at me. I durst not show — 
any fright, and quietly went into the river. The stone 
came, but from the east I could see that he wanted more — 
to frighten than to hit me. It was weakly thrown, and — 
fell to the ground some fathoms short. After a se a 
and a third equally cautious throw, he drew back, pro- 3 
bably seeing that T paid no heed to him. oe 

July 20th.—Just outside Reid we had to climb a tolerably 
large mountain over bad and dangerous roads; then we 
went over extensive and high plains. We met several 
large herds of -goats and sheep. The latter were very 
large, and had thick fat tails; the wool is said to be re- 
markably good and fine. : 

My dread of this journey had not been quite groundless, 
for a day seldom passed in undisturbed quiet. ut 
incident happened to-day which frightened me nota! 
Our caravan consisted of six men and fourteen beasts. 





__*Thad on the way from Mossul learned so many. words that 
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were going quietly on our way when suddenly a swarm of 
riders came galloping up. There were seven well-armed 
and five unarmed men. ‘The former had lances, sabres, 
daggers, knives, pistols, and small shields, and were dressed 
like the common people except the turbans, round which 
they had wound simple Persian shawls. I thought they 
were robbers. They stopped us, turned us round, and 
then inquired whence we came, whither we were going, 
and what sort of wares we carried. On being fully informed 
they let us go quietly. At first I could not explain what 
this meant; but as in the course of the day we were several 
times stopped in the same way, I concluded they must be 
soldiers on duty. 

We stopped for the night at Caroma-Duda. 

July 21st.—Roads and views like yesterday’s. Here 
also a troop of soldiers stopped us, and this time the matter 
seemed very serious. Ali must have given in some incor- 
rect statements. They took possession of both his beasts, 
threw down their loads, and one of the soldiers ordered 
them to be driven away. Poor Ali begged and prayed 

uite piteously. He pointed to me, and said that all be- 
onged to me, and that they might have compassion on me, 
a helpless woman. ‘The soldier turned to me, and asked 
if this was true. I did not consider it advisable to give 
myself out as the owner, and again pretended not to under- 
stand a word, though I looked very sorrowful and troubled. 
Ali began to cry; our position would indeed have been 
desperate, for what could we have done with the loads 
in this unpeopled region without the animals? At last the 
se was moved, sent after the animals, and gaye us them 

ack 


Bulak. As it is not fortified, we could have entered; but 
all the chans and bazaars were closed, and it required 
much trouble to get cer, achanandletus in. The 
chan was very handsome and roomy, had a small tank 
of water in the middle; round about stood small mer- 
chants’ shops and some niches to sleep in. The people, 
mostly men, were lying down; some, however, were 
praying. Their astonishment may be imagined when they 
Saw me, a woman, coming alone with my de. It was 
too late to hand in my aiee to-night; I therefore.sat. 
down quite resigned beside my luggage, with the intention, 


of so passing the night; but a Persian came to me, showed ° 


me a niche where I could sleep, carried thither my luggage, 


and even brought me, after a little while, some, bread. and... 
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water. Doubly great was the ‘compassion of this me 
when it is remembered how the Mahometan hates the 
Christian. God reward him for it! I really needed this 
refreshment. se 
_ duly 22nd.—To-day I handed in my letter, and was 
received by the Persian merchant. He introduced metoa 
Christian family, and promised, as soon as possible, to- 
look after my further journey. Here also the conversation 
was carried on more by signs than words. # 
In this townlet there are about twenty Christian fami- 
lies, dwelling under the care of a French missionary, 
and eeenane a pretty little church. I thought I was 
already safe, and rejoiced at the thought of being again 
able to talk a language fluently, when I learnt thatthe ~ 
ood man was away. I was now as badly off as in 
vandus, for the people I dwelt with only spoke Persian. 
The man, a joiner by trade, had a wife, six children, and 
an apprentice. All dwelt in the same room, of which they 
joyfully assigned me a portion, The whole family were — 
uncommonly good and kind towards me, cheerfully — a 
everything ; and when I bought fruit, eggs, &c., and offered 
them any part of it, they took it with the greatest modesty. 
But they were thus good not only to me, for not a poor per- 
son went away unhelped, and yet this was a fearful family, 
and made my stay a complete hell. The mother, a stu id : 
quarrelsome woman, screamed and struck the whole day — 
at her six children, from four to sixteen years old. Ten a 
minutes never passed without her dragging the children _ 
about by the hair, and dealing them cuffs and kicks. The — 
children returned it all wit interest, and, besides this, 
quarrelled with one another, so that in my little corner Es 
had not a minute’s quiet, and was not unfrequently exposed 5 
to the danger of receiving my share, for they were es : 
themselves with spitting and throwing great lumps of wood 
at each other's head. Several times the eldest son choked 3 
his mother so that she turned black in theface. I alwaystried 
to make peace, but very seldom succeeded, as I unfortu- — 
nately did not know enough of the language to show them _ 
how sinful their conduct was. a ae 
Peace was only restored when their father returned in — 
the evening. Then there was no quarrelling and ae 
uene upon. : ‘ 
: no people on the earth, not among the} 
-and lowest classes of the so-called Saiienoccedal in: 
_ did I ever see children raise their hands against t 
2 rents.. When I left Sauh Bulak I left a letter to th 
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sionary, mentioning the faults of this family, and request- 
ing him to counteract them by teaching. Religion does not 
certainly consist only of prayer and fasting, reading the 
Bible, and going to church. : 

My stay here was much more intolerable to me than in 
Ravandus. I daily stormed the Persian merchant to send 
me on, even though the journey might be attended with 
some danger. He shook his head, and told me that if I 
went alone I might expect to be shot or have my throat 
cut. 

Five days I endured, and then this was impossible any 
longer. I begged the merchant to hire me a horse and 
servant, and resolved, under all circumstances and hazards, 
to go at least as far as Oromia, fifty English miles. There 
I knew I should find the American missionary, and was 
not afraid about getting on. 

The next day the merchant came, accompanied by a 
wild-looking fellow, whom he introduced as my guide. On 
account of the danger of journeying without a caravan, 
had to pay four times the price, but yielded to everything 
only to get away. The contract was made, and the guide 
pledged himself to start the next morning, and to bring 
me to Oromia in three days. I paid down half of the 
money, and kept the other half till we were at Oromia, to 
be able to punish him if he broke the contract. 

Fear and joy seized me when the matter was ended. In 
order to dispel my dread a little, 1 went fora walk to the 
bazaar and before the town gate. 

The townlet lies in a little treeless valley, near a chain 
of hills. I was allowed to go anywhere, although I had 
thrown nothing over me except the izar. The bazaars are 
less miserable than those in an The chan is large 
and agreeable. The look of the common people is hor- 
rible. Large and pe sate with marked features, 
disfigured by an air of wildness and cruelty, they all looked 
like robbers and murderers. ; 

In the evening I put my pistols in proper order, and 
resolved not to give up my life lightly. 

July 28th.—Instead of at sunrise, I only left Sauh Bulak. 
towards midday. Over waste paths, between treeless hills, 
I passed with my guide, and whenever we met any,one, I 
involuntarily shrank. But, God be praised! we had-no~ 
——— to encounter. ae aan me lat, but’) 
only with numerous swarms of grasshoppers, which rose 
seiey Lopate They were about three inches long, 
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in this district were eaten up. It is said the natives catch 
— these insects to eat, but I never saw any used as 
food. 4 

After a ride of seven miles, we reached a large, fruitful, 
and inhabited valley. The day’s journey seemed to have 
ended fortunately, for we found ourselves very near, and 
now and then passed, villages. In the fields peasants were 
working, and this sight diverted me, for the high black 
Persian caps looked quite comical with their ragged dress. 

We passed the night in this valley at the village of Ma- — 
homed Jur. If I had not been too lazy, I could have had 
an excellent meal of tortoises. I saw many of them on the 
way in little brooks, even in the fields, and only had to 
seek them; but then to get wood, light a fire and broil 
them—no! I preferred devouring a piece of bread and a 
cucumber in peaceful ease. 

July 29th.—This morning we only rode three hours, and 
then came to the village of Mahomed Shah. To my great 
astonishment, my guide wanted to stophere. 1 insisted on 
continuing the journey, but he told me that without the 
caravan he could not go further, as the most dangerous 
= of the way was before us. He then pointed to® — 
ew dozen horses grazing in a stubble field near, and en- s 
deavyoured to make me understand that in a few days 2 
caravan was going the same road. The whole day passed, 
and the caravan did not appear. I thought he was betray- 
ing me, and was in the highest degree enraged when he 
spread my mantle on the ground and prepared it for me to 
sleep on. Now Ihad to summon all my moral courage 
and to show the man that he could not treat me like a 
child, and stay here as long as he pleased. But I wanted 
words to scold him lustily. I snatched up my mantle, 
threw it at his feet, and declared that I would keep back 
the rest of the money if he did not bring me to-morrow, 
as being the third day, to Oromia. I then turned my back 
on him (one of the greatest of insults), sat down on the 
ground, leaned my head on my hand, and gave myself up to 
the greatest sorrow. What was I to do here if my guide 
left me, or was resolved to stay till some carayan c' . 
to come? a 

During my quarrel with him, some women of the village 
had come up: they had brought me some milk and a-warm. 
dish. They sat down and asked why I was so ca 















sought to explain the whole matter to them. They under-" 
stood me, and said I was right. They rated my Z 
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They did not quit my side, and begged me so heartily not 
to despise their proffered food, that I forced myself and ate 
some. The dish consisted of bread, eggs, butter, and 
water, all mixed together. It tasted very good, despite 
my vexation. I wished to give these kind people a trifle ; 
they would not take it; they seemed quite rejoiced to see 
me somewhat comforted, mee | quieter. 

July 30th.—At one o'clock in the morning my guide put 
himself in motion, got my horse, and told me to mount. 
Now came my embarrassment, for I saw nowhere a trace of 
acaravan. Did the man wish to revenge himself on me? 
Why did he traverse a district by night which he dreaded 
in broad day ?_ I knew too little Persian to make this out 
well, and if I did not wish to give the fellow any further 
excuses for breaking the contract, I must go, and go I did. 

I mounted my horse with anxiety, and ordered my guide 
—who contrived to ride behind me—to move forwards. I 
did not mean to be attacked from behind, and kept my hand 
fast on my pistol. I listened for every rr 2 watched 
every movement of my guide; the shadow of my horse 
startled me many a time, but I did not turn back. 

After a sharp ride of about half an hour we really did 
reach a large caravan, guarded, moreover, by a dozen well- 
armed boors. The place was thus really dangerous, and 
my guide really needed a caravan. On this occasion 
nothing surprised me more than the stupidity of these 
people. Because they are accustomed in the hot season to 
travel by night, they also passed the most dangerous places 
by night, when day would at least diminish the danger 


greatly. 


After some hours we came to the Lake of Oromia, - 


which’ lay on our right hand. To the left lie, for 
several miles, bare hills, chasms, and mountains. This 
was the dreaded spot. Morning again brought us to a 
beautiful and fertile valley, with men and villages; the 
view of which gave me courage to leave the caravan, and 
hasten forward. : 

The Lake of Oromia, from which the town takes its 
name, is above sixty miles long, and in many places more 
than thirty broad. It seems closely shut in by high moun- 
tains, but really there are e flats between. Its waters 
contain so much salt that neither fish nor shell-fish can live 
init. Itis a second Dead Sea; a man cannot even sinka 
it. On the shore large tracts are covered with thick 
crusts of salt, so that it hare nothing to do but: 
up. ~ Beautiful as the 









is, with its environs, it offers, 
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an uninviting view, for not a skiff enliyens the 



















Since I left the sandy'waste of Bagdad, I had not seen: 
camel. I never thought to see another, for my way la 
towards the north. To my surprise we met several trains, 
and I now learned that the Khurds as well as the Ara 
make use of them as beasts of burthen. This is a proof 
that they can support a colder climate, for in winter the 
snow is said to gather to a height of several feet even in the 
valleys. The camels in this part are somewhat stouter buil 
their feet are thicker, their hair somewhat closer and : 
longer, the neck is shorter and not near so slender, and 
their colour is much browner. I saw none light-coloured. 

Besides beasts, the Khurds in the valleys use alsowaggons ° 
to bring in their crops. They are, however, very simple, 
unskilfully made, and clumsy. Several long thin trunks: 
of trees, laid one on another, form the waggon and the sides; 
shorter stems form the axles, and pieces of thick wood E 
the wheels, of which each waggon has generally only two. 
Oxen are harnessed to them ; each pair is led by a driver, 
who sits between his team with his back to them, and 
perched on the pole. ; 

Late in the evening, after a ride of more than sixteen 
hours, I safely reached Oromia. Ihad no letters of re- 
commendation to the missionaries, and, except Mr Wright, | 
they were all absent. They dwell, with their wives and 
children, in the country, some miles from the town. Z 
Wright, however, received me with Christian love, and 
after several hard days, I here found recreation and 
pleasure. ; 

J laughed heartily on the first eyening,when Mr Wright 
told me in what way the Persian servant had announced os 
me. As I knew too little of the Persian tongue to tell the # 
servant to announce me, I only pointed with my hand to 
the steps. He understood this, went up stairs to his mas- — 
ter, and told him that there was a woman below who spoke 
no language. Meanwhile I asked another servant As 
English to give me a glass of water. He dashed up stairs 
as if possessed, not to fulfil my wish, as I thought, but to 
tell his master that I spoke English. oa 

Mr Wright info the missionaries of my preséiice, 
and they were all so kind as to come from the coant aay 
also invited me to spend a few days in the country. 
them ; but I only accepted their kind invitation i ; 
ae ortunately, lost so much time on the road. 

li the me Gnoinod me frome going further alone,” 












but admitted that the most dangerous part of the journey 
was passed, and only recommended me to take some armed 
peasants over the mountains by Kutshie. ; 

Mr Wright was kind enough to look out a good and se- 
cure guide for me. I paid a double price to be able to 
reach Tebris in four instead of six days. In order to make 
the guide believe that I was a poor pilgrim, I gave him 
half of the sum stipulated for, and A him to pay for 
me, and to tell the guide he should receive the other half 
from Mr Stevens, the English Consul. 

The day I spent in Oromia I made as much use of my 
time as possible. In the morning I visited the town, and 
later, with Mrs Wright, some poor and some rich families, 
to see how they lived. 

The town contains about 22,000 inhabitants, and is sur- 
rounded with walls, but not closed in, for one can pass in 
and out at any hour of the night. It is built like all 
Turkish towns, except that the streets are tolerably clean 
and wide. Before the town lie several fruit and vegetable 

ardens, surrounded with very high walls, and with neat 
welling-houses in the centre. 

The women go very closely veiled. They cover their 
heads and bosoms with a white cloth, in which, at the 
place where the eyes are, a thick netting is placed. 

In the houses ‘of the poorer class three or four fami- 
lies live under one roof. They possess little more than 
straw mats, coverlets, cushions, and some cooking utensils, 
not forgetting a large wooden box, which holds their 
greatest wealth, the store of flour. Here, as indeed in 
all parts where grain is raised, bread is the chief food of 
the working men. Every family bakes twice a-day, 
morning an Staak : 

Many of the little houses had very pretty courts, planted 
with flowers, vines, and trees, looking like gardens. 

The dwellings of the rich are lofty, airy, and roomy. 
The reception rooms have several windows, and are covered 
with carpets. I nowhere saw divans. They sit on the 
earpets. As we paid our visit without being announced, 
we found the ladies in plain coloured cotton dresses, natu- 
rally made in their fashion. : eh awe 

In the afternoon I rode, accompanied by the missionaries, 
to their large summer-house, six miles from the town;and— 
seated on low hills. : . 

The valley through which we rode is very-large, 
‘extremely fertile and charming. Although it lies 4000 
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feet above the level of the sea, the cotton-plant, the easto: 
tree, the vine, tobacco, and all the fruits thrive here, wh 
we have in SouthGermany. The castor-oil tree, indeed, does 
not grow above four feet high, and the cotton-plant only a 
foot; but they bear pretty well. _ villages lie half 
hidden in the fruit woods. I came at a lucky time to this” 
land: there were splendid peaches, apricots, apples, grapes, 
&c., all home fruits, of which I had been so long deprive: 
The house of the Missionary Society is splendidly situ- 
ated. It overlooks the vast pe a the town, the low hills, 
and the mountains. The house itself is large, and provided 
and arranged with every possible comfort, so that I might 
have thought myself in the country-house of some rich 
private gentleman, instead of under the roof of simple dis 
ples and followers of Christ. There were four wives here, 
and a troop of children, small and large. I passed some — 
very agreeable hours among them, and heartily regretted 
that I had to leave at nine in the evening. Z 
They presented to me some native girls, taught by the z 
wives of the missionaries, who spoke and wrote a little 
English, and were very well versed in geography. Here 
I cannot avoid making some remarks on the missionaries, — 
whose way of acting and living I had often had an oppor — 
tunity of seeing in the course of my journey. I met mis- 
sionaries in Persia, China, and India, and saw that they 
everywhere live quite different from what I had imagined, 
I had pictured to myself the missionaries as half, if nob — 
complete martyrs, and so inspired with the zealous wish to 
convert the heathen, that, like the disciples of Christ, they — 
quite forgot their comforts and wants, living among We 
people under any roof, and eating from the same dish, ke. 
Ah! these were pictures and ideas I had drawn from books; 
the matter was quite different in reality. They live exactly a 
like the cpalent, have fine dwellings provided with allcom- 
forts and luxurious furniture. The missionaries repose 02 — 
easy divans, their wives preside at the tea-table, and thelt — 
children crave sturdily for cakes and pastry; nay, the 
position is more agreeable and free from care than that of a 
most classes. They do not work too hard, and thelr 
a ig arrive eee let state and politics go a8 they 
will. ee 
In places where the missionaries live, meetings atetieit 
three or four times a week. These meetings are said et 
be business sittings, but are nothing better than 2B 
at which the wives and children appear in full, dress, 
Fe abaee nc Se: e 2 Centre for the Arts 
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one of the missionaries the meeting is at breakfast, at 
another at dinner, and at a third at tea time, and several 
equipages may then be seen in the court. 

Business is certainly spoken of. The gentlemen sepa- 
rate generally for about half-an-hour, but the greater 
part of the time is spent in the party. 

I do not think that the missionaries will in this way 
easily and quickly gain the confidence of the people. The 
foreign dress, the elegant style of living, make the poor 
feel their distance too much, and rather inspire them with 
dread and reserve than with love and confidence. They do 
not venture so much as to look up to the wealthy, the great 
man, and the missionary has thus long to struggle ere he 
overcomes this inborn fright. ‘The missionaries say they 
must maintain this prestige to create an impression and 
respect ; but I think respect might be inspired by noble 
conduct, and that men should rather be attracted by virtue 
than by outward show. 

Many of the missionaries believe that they do miracles, in 
preaching in the towns and villages, and giving out religious 
writings. They publish the most overwhelming accounts 
of the number of people that pour in to hear their preach- 
ing and receive their religious tracts, and, according to the 
descriptions, one might suppose that at least half the eon- 
gregation would at once be converted into Christians. But 
indeed the hearing and the talking are no proof. Would 
not Chinese, Indian, Persian priests have arge, and even 
as large congregations, if they were to preach in French in 
France, and in English in England, wearing their national 
dress all the while? Would not men gatherround them in 
droves? would they not accept the books and tracts given 
out free, even if they could not read them? Se 

I narrowly inquired in all places about the success of 
the missionaries, and everywhere heard that a baptism was 
a great rarity. The few Christians in India who here and 
there form hamlets of twenty or thirty families, have 
been orphans taken in and educated by the missionaries ; 
but even they have to be provided with work and constantly 
watched over, that they do not fall back into their errone- 
ous belief. we 

Sermons and pamphlets do not suffice to make rel 
precepts intelligible, to destroy errors sucked in with the. 


mother’s milk. The missionaries must live like fathers and~ 





friends among and with the people, must work wit!f them 
—in short, must share their joys and troubles, attract them 


by an exemplary, modest life, and gradually amp intelliz. io.) 
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gible instruction. The missionary ought, also, not | 
marry a European, for the following reasons. The Euro- 
pean girl, educated to be a missionary’s wife, frequently 
chooses this station to be as soon provided for as possible. 
If she has children, or becomes weak and ill, she can no ~ 
longer follow her calling, and requires a change of air, and 
perhaps a journey to Masons. The children also are deli- 
cate, and at the latest must be taken thither when sev 
years old. The father accompanies them, and makes use 
of this pretext to get for some little time to Europe. — 
the voyage to Europe is impracticable, another is taken 
to some mountain, some cool, suitable district; or he takes 
his wife and children with him on a visit to some Mela* 
Tt must be remarked, also, that these journeys are not such — 
simple affairs as mine; the missionary is encompassed with 
comforts. He has palanquins and bearers, pack-horses oF 
camels, with tents, beds, cooking utensils, and table ser- — 
vice, serving-men and women in sufficient number ;—and — 
who pays for all this? Frequently poor believing souls in — 
Europe and North America, who frequently deprive them- — 
selves of necessaries in order that their mite may be dis- 
pensed in distant regions. 
If the missionaries were wedded to natives,} the greater 
part of these expenses and cares would be spared. There — 
would be few sick women, and the children be healthy and — 
strong, and not require taking to Europe. To instruc 
their country people, schools could be erected not quite 80 
luxurious as those in Calentta. ; 
I hope my views will not be misunderstood. I have : 
great respect for the missionaries, and all I knew were eX- — 
cellent men, and I am firmly convinced that there are 
learned men among them who yield valuable contributions — 
in history, geography, and ethnography. Whether they 
thus fulfil their real object is another question. A mis- 
sionary has, I believe, other duties than those of a scholar. 
For my part, I owe the gentlemen of the missions 
thanks; they everywhere received me kindly and hosp — 
tably. Their way of living certainly struck me the more — 
as the name of missionary made me involuntarily think of — 
those who first, and without assistance, left their father- 
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“a nts apenas often trayel hundreds of miles to them | 
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land to spread abroad the doctrines of Christ, and who, 
beyond the pilgrim’s staff, took nought with them. — 

Before I quit Oromia I must mention. that this district 

asses for the birth-place of Zoroaster, who is said to haye 
lived 5,500 years B.c,, and from whora the Gebers or fire- 
worshippers are descended. : 

On the Ist of August I rode t ours to the little vil- 
of Kutshie, near the lake of Oromia:; the latter we onh 
saw seldom, though constantly nearit, . We passed throug’ 
large fruitful valleys, which would have yielded a charming 
view if they had not lain between bare and naked hills, 

On the whole journey, not only from Mossul but even 
from Bagdad here, I had not been so fortunate as to-day. 
My guide was an excellent man, who paid me the ut- 
most attention. In Knishie he led me to a very 
clean peasant’s house among excellent people. They 
at once prepared a handsome carpet for me on the terrace, 
brought me a basin full of water to wash with, and a 
lacquer cup, with large black mulberries for refresh- 
ment. Afterwards I had a strengthening soup with some 
meat, fat sour milk and good bread, cleanly served up; and 
what crowned all was, that the people, so soon as they had 
served me, retired, and did not stare at me as if I were some 
wild animal. WhenI wished to pay these excellent people, 
they would not take anything. I had no opportunites till 
the following morning of repaying them for what they had 
done. I took two men of the nly as escort over the 
mountains, and then gave them double as much as they 
usually got. They thanked me with touching earnestness, 
and wished me luck and a blessing on my jonmey. 

August 2nd.—The dangerous passage over the dreary 
and monotonous mountains |, three hours. My two 
armed men would certainly have been little protection 
against a band of robbers, but then they made the r 
less fearful than if I had been alone with my old guide. 
We met several large caravans, all going back to Oromia. 

When we had climbed over the mountains, the two men 
left us. We came to enormous valleys, which seemed 
forgotten by nature and deserted by man. We were, in 
my opinion, not in the least out of danger; and I was 
right. In one of these dreary valleys, when passing three 
decayed huts, several fellows sprang out, seized the re 
of our horses, and pilfered my luggage. I duly awaited 
the order to alight, and saw already my little ees 
lost. They talked to my guide, who related to them 1 
fable I had impressed on every one; namely, that was A,.... 
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or pilgrim, and that my expenses were always paid 
The English Consuls or is cescsiarae My gree 
little luggage, my being all alone, completely tallied with 
this account. They believed in his words and silent 
imploring look, and let me pass ; nay, they asked me if! 
would have a little water, of which there is a dearth in 
these regions. I asked them for a drink, and we parte 
good friends. Yet I was afraid for some time they might 
repent their magnanimity and follow us. ae 

e again came to-day to the shores of the lake, and 
remained for some time alongside. After a ride of four 
vc hours, we entered a chan outside the village of Shech 

i. 

August 3rd—The timesome sense of fright was now ab 
an end. We passed through friendly inhabited valleys, 
saw everywhere men working in the fields, carrying home 
grain, herds feeding, &e. 

During the mid-day heat we remained in Dise-halil, an 
important little town with very clean streets. The main 
street is traversed by asilvery brook, and the courts of the 
houses are like gardens. 

Judging from the number of caravans, this little town 
is much visited. In the little street alone through 
which we passed, I counted more than half-a-dozen of 
them. We alighted at one of them, and I was quite asto- 
nished at the comforts I found there. The stalls were 
covered ; the sleeping places for the drivers were neat ma- 
sonry terraces ; the rooms for travellers were bare indeed dA 
furniture, but kept very clean, and even provided with 
fire-places. The chans are open to every one, and nothing 
is paid for the use of them, or, at most, a trifle is given to 
the overseer, who then attends to all the traveller's wants. Be 

Tn this respect the Persians, Turks, and indeed all the a 
so-called uncultivated people, are much more magnanl- — 
mous and generous than the Europeans. In India, for 
instance, where the English have erected bungalos, 4 
rupee is paid for each room for a single night, or even a 
hour, and then even there is no provision for the drivers 
or beast ; they may sleep under God’s free heaven. 
traveller who is not a Christian dares not enter most 
of the bungalos, Some only make use of the roonisswhen 
there is no humble Christian there, and if one arfivesi 
the middle of the night the poor Infidel must at onee ¥1 

the ground. This humanity also extends itself to 
a only consisting of a roof and thin wooden Wa 
‘In Infidel countries he has the place who comies 
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he Christian, Turk, or Arab. Nay, I am convinced that if 
the place were full of Infidels, and a Christian came, they 
would squeeze together to give him room and roof. 

This afternoon we went as far as Ali Shah, a considerable 
place with a fine chan. 

Here we met three travellers also going to Tebris ; my 
guide joined them, and agreed with them to start in the 
night. Their society was not very agreeable to me; the 
men were heavily armed, and looked very wild. I would 
have preferred going alone and at day-break, but my guide 
assured me they were good fellows, and confiding more in 
my good fortune than in his words, I mounted my horse 
at one in the morning. 

August 4th—My fright was soon dissipated, for we 
frequently met small troops of three or four people, who 
would not have trusted themselves out in the night if the 
road had been dangerous. Large caravans also of several 
hundred camels were seen, and often choked the path in 
such a way that we had to wait half-an-hour to let them 

ass. 

id Towards mid-day we arrived in a valley in which I saw 
a town, large certainly, but so unattractive that I did not 
even inquire after its name. The nearer we came, the more 
decayed it looked. The town walls were half ruined, the 
streets and squares full of heaps of rubbish, and many of 
the houses were in ruins, as if an enemy or pestilence 
ravaged it. I at last inquired the name, and at first 
thought I had not rightly understood it when they told me 
it was Tebris. g 

My guide led me to the house of the English Consul, 
Mr Stevens, who to my horror did not reside in the town, 
but in the country, ten miles off. A servant told me, how- 
ever, that he would at once § to Dr Casolani, a_gentle- 
man with whom I could talk eres After a litttle while 
a gentleman hurried up, whose first question was, “How 
did you come here alone? Have you been robbed? Have 

ou lost your party, and only since come alone?” But when 

Kecided him my passport and told him ail, he scarcely 
believed my words, saying it bordered on the marvellous, 
that a woman could succeed in passing through such coun- 
tries and people without any knowledge of the languay 
I could not thank God enough for the visible protection 
he had granted me on the journey. I felt so joyful’ aud") 
happy ; 1 seemed as if life had been granted me a second 
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_ Dr Casolani assigned me some rooms in Mr Ste: 
house, and told me he would at once send a messenger 
the Consul, and that meanwhile he would care fora 
wanted. 

When I expressed to him my wonder at the miserable 
view and the hateful entrance into this the second tov 
the country, he told me that the town could not be 
seen from the side I entered by, and that the part I re 
through was not counted as town, but was an old, m 
dokewad ouben: 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


STAY IN TEBRIS. 


Description of the Town—TheBazaar—The Fast-- BehmenMirza— 
Anecdotes of the Persian Government—Presentation to the 
Viceroy and his Spouse—The Wives of Behmen Mirza— 
Visit to a Persian Lady—The People—Persecution of the 
Christians and Jews—Departure. 


Trsris, or Tauris, is the capital of the province of Ader- 
beidshan, and the residence of the heir of the Persian 
throne, who bears the title of Viceroy. It lies in a wood- 
-less valley, on the Piatsha and Atshi rivers, and con- 
tains 160,000 inhabitants. The town, finer than Teheran 
and Ispahan, has several silk and leather manufactories, 
and is one of the first trading places in Asia. 

The streets are wide enough, and occasionally kept clean. 
In every street there are canals below the surface, with 
openings, through which the water can be drawn up. 

e houses nothing more is seen than in every orien- 
tal town. High walls without windows, and with low 
entrances. ‘The front of the house is always turned 
towards the court, which is planted with flowers and little 
trees, and which is generally joined with a handsome garden. 
The reception rooms are large and high, and have complete 
ranges of windows, which form regular walls of glass. The 
decoration of the saloons is less handsome generally. 
Except some carpets, they have no furniture, that of 
Europe, and articles of luxury, being seldom met with. — 

Nothing remains of the fine mosques, palaces, funeral 
monuments of ancient and modern times, except the now 
half-ruined mosque of Ali Shah, which, however, can in no 
way be compared with the mosques of India. — 

e new bazaar is very fine. Its high, wide, covered 
streets and ways reminded me strongly of the bazaar in 
Constantinople, only it looked more cheerful, being newer. 
Moreover, the bopelia of the merchants are larger, and the 
wares, though not so splendid as many travellers tell, ‘are 
very fecttly bs 

, fruits, and  yegetables. vals 
looked so inviting, and the dishes were so costly, and 
diffused such an inviting smell, that one could sit down and 


d out, and more gai ee especiallfe Le ag 
e cook-shops” 
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eat with pleasure. The shoe department was notsoa 
tive. The feet coverings were only of the rudest kin 
whilst in Constantinople one saw glass cases with the most 
costly slippers and shoes, richly worked with gold, and 
even with precious stones and pearls. 

Thad arrived at'Tebris at an unfortunate time, the period of 
the fast. From sunrise to sunset nothing was eaten, no one 
left the house; there was no society, no visits, only prayers 
The Persians keep these laws so strongly that many a sick 
person is sacrificed, for during the day he will take 

hysic, and neither drink any nourishment, believing that 
he will lose, by taking a mouthful, the bliss obtained through 
fasting. Many of the better-informed make an exception 
in cases of sickness, but in this case the physician must — 
send to the priest a written certificate, stating the necessity — 
for the use of medicines, drinks, &c. ; when the priest sets _ 
his seal to this document permission is granted. I know 
not whether the Mahometans here borrowed their per- 
mission from the Christians, or these from the Mahometans. 
The girls must begin when they are ten years old, the boys — 
when fifteen, to join in these fasts. : 

I was indebted to Dr Casolani’s wide connexion and 

great kindness for being introduced, in this rigid time, to 
several of the first Persian families, and even presented ab 
court. ra 
Till about six months previous there had been only @ 
Governor, and no Viceroy, in Persia; but the now ree 
Shah, Nezr-T-Din,* raised the province of Aderbeidshan 
to a Viceroyalty, and ordered that always the eldest son, 
the future heir to the empire, should reside here as Vice- 
a a) he mounted the throne. 

e late governor in Tebris, Behmen Mirza,} was @ re- 
markably intelligent and just man. In a few years he 
brought the province into a flourishing condition, and intro- _ 
duced order and safety everywhere. This roused but too 
soon the envy of the chief minister, Hadji Mirza Agazzl. — 
He urged the Shah to recal his brother, persuading him — 
that he was gaining too much the love of the people, and — 
would in the end make himself king. 3 

For along time the Shah did not listen to these insinua- — 
tions, for he loved his brother fondly ; but the minister did — 
not rest till he had carried his point. Behmen Mirza; who 





* When Mirza stands after the name, it means Princes 
before it, Mr. Every one is addressed with it. = 
+ He died two months after I was at Tebris. | 
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knew all that passed at court, hastened to Teheran to jus- 
tify himself before the Shah. The latter assured him of 
his love and satisfaction, and told him plainly that he 
might remain at his post if the minister agreed, and that 
he should endeavour to obtain his favour. 

But Behmen Mirza soon learned from his friends that the 
minister cherished an irreconcilable haté against him, and 
that he was in danger of being blinded or put out of the 
world. He was advised to lose no time, and to flee the 
country at once. He followed this counsel, hastened to 
Tebris, packed up his valuables, and fled with part of his 
family to the neighbouring Russian territory. Arrived 
there, he wrote to the Czar, and begged for his protec- 
tion, which was magnanimously granted him. The Czar 
wrote a note to the Shah, declaring that the prince was 
no longer a Persian subject, and that all pueee 
against him or his family must cease ; allotted him a fine 
palace at Teflis, sent him valuable presents, and, I was told, 
allowed him a yearly pension of 20,000 ducats. | 

This little story shows that the Minister, Hadji Mirza 
Agazzi, completely governs the Shah; nay, he has carried 
matters so far, na the Shah adores him as a saint_or 
eh ere and. unconditionally fulfils every request. He 
told the Shah, on his morning visit, that in the night he had 
awoke and felt his body rising up. It rose higher and 
higher, and at last came to heaven, where he had seen and 
spoken to the King’s father, and had to describe to him his 
son’s government. The deceased was much gratified at the 
son’s good conduct, and counselled him to go on. 4h 
enraptured monarch, who had dearly loved his father, did 
not cease to question him further, and the skilful Minister 
always knew how to bring in at the end, that his father 
only wished to see this done or not done, and, na ve 
the good son fulfilled his father’s wish. He never doubted 
for an instant what the Minister told him. : 

The King is said to be somewhat irate, and in these 
attacks to order instant execution of sundry criminals.* 
The Minister, on the other hand, has such a sense of jus- 
tice that he seeks to avert the doom from those he does 
not dread. He has therefore given orders in these in- 
stances to send for him at once, and delay the arrange- 
ments for the execution as long as possible. He thew'ap- 
pears, as it were accidentally, and asks what has hap : 





* These executions frequently take place in the Shah’s_pre- 
‘sence. Strangling is the usual mode, pee Pe ob; 
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The incensed Monarch tells him that he is having a 
nal executed. The Minister coincides completely, and s 
to the window to take counsel of heaven, clouds, an 
sun. He then calls out that it would be better to postpont 
the execution till the day after, as the clouds, the sun, 
heaven are not favourable, and some ill to the King might 
easily ensue. The King’s anger has meanwhile half passed 
off. He agrees, and the condemned man is led away, and 
generally set free. Next morning the whole affair 
forgotten. : 
The following tale is also interesting. The King had 
once a particular hatred towards one of his Governors, 
and ordered him to the capital to have him strangled. The 
Minister, a friend of the Governor, wanted to save him, 
and did it thus:—He said to the King, “Sire, adieu! I 
goto Mecea.” The King, frightened at losing his favourite 
for so long, for the journey to Mecca lasts at least a year, 
was confounded, an asked him the cause of this journey. 
“Thou knowest, Lord, that Iam childless, and have adopted — 
the Governor whom I hear thou willst execute; I lose 
my son, and go to Mecca to seek another.” The King to 
he knew nothing of it ; but that, as this was the case, 
he —— not execute him, and would leave him in his 
post. 

_ The King loves his mother passionately. When she 
visits him, he always rises up and stands in her presence 
while she sits. The Minister was greatly enraged at 
show of respect, and said, “Thou art Ki g—thy ‘moth 
must stand before thee.” Here also he carried his point. 
But if the mother comes when the Minister is not present, 
her son shows her the same respect, ordering his peor 
most strictly not to say anything to the Minister about 

These and many more anecdotes were told me by a 
worthy person, and may serve to give the reader some» 
idea of the Persian Government. 





My presentation at the court of the Viceroy Bali-A 
took place a few days after my arrival. Iwas directed one 
afternoon, with Dr Casolani, to gotoone of the royal summer- 
houses. The house lay in a small garden, 5 | this : 
in a larger one, both surrounded by very high walls. . 
the garden there was, besides grass plots, fr 
and dusty roads, nothing worthy of note, unles 
several tents in which soldiers dwelt. The soldi 
_ Wear the usual Persian dress, except that th 

_ duty has a sword buckled on, and the soldier 
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his musket on his shoulder. They only appear on ve 
rare occasions in uniform, and thet they somewhin 
resemble the European military. 

At the entrance of the little garden several eunuchs 
received us. They conducted us to an inconsiderable one- 
storied house, at the extremity of some flower-beds. In 
this house I should never have looked for the summer seat 
of the heir of Persia, and yet such was the case. At the 
narrow entrance were two small staircases, one leading to 
the Viceroy’s receptionroom, the other to that of his 
spouse. The doctor was led to the first, and a slave con- 
ducted me to the Vice-queen. On arriving at the top of 
the staircase I drew off my shoes and entered a small 
cheerful room, the side walls of which consisted almost 
entirely of high windows. The Vice-queen, fifteen years 
old, was sitting in a simple arm-chair; near her stood a 
matron, the duenna of the house, and for me an arm-chair 
was ready opposite the Princess. 

Thad the luck to be remarkably well received. Dr 
Casolani had represented me as an authoress, and added 
that I would forthwith publish my recollections of this 
journey. The Princess inquired if I would mention her, 
and on being told yes, resolved to show herself in state, to 
give me an idea of the rich and costly dress of her country. 

The youthful Princess wore trousers of silk so heavy with 
folds, that they stood up thick and stiff like the riding- 
gowns of our good old times. ‘These trousers are from 
twenty to twenty-five yards wide, and reach to the ankles. 
The body was covered to the hips by a boddice not quite 
tight, with laps or skirts six inches long. The sleeves 
were long, narrow, and folding round, and had below strings 
a hand broad, so that = could be turned up. This 
article of dress also resembled the corsets in the time of 
riding-frocks. The corset was of heavy silk, and worked 
voted the edges with coloured silk and gold in a and 
at the same time very skilful and tasteful way. Under 
the corset was seen a short shirt of white silk. Over her 
head she had thrown a three-cornered white sas cloth, 
which reached in front round the face and was tucked fast 
under the chin, falling backwards over her shoulders. 
= cloth was = Bd Sysco embroidered with gold 
and coloured silk. Her ornaments were precious Bye: 
pearls of rare purity and size; butthey had a badveffect 
not being set in gold, but simply pierce and strung on gold 
wire. is wire was fastened over the head-dress,.and 
descended under the chin, indira ¢ 
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The Princess had on black silk filagree gloves, over 
which she wore several finger rings; around her wrists” 
were costly bracelets of precious stones and pearls. H 
foot-clothing consisted of white silk stockings. 3 

The Princess herself was not one of the first of beau 
Her cheek bones were somewhat too prominent; but 
the whole she was pretty. She had large handsome intel- 
lectual eyes, a fine figure, and was fifteen. a 

Her face was very delicate, painted white and red, the 
eyebrows and lashes being bordered by blue stripes, which 
in my opinion disguised more than beautified her. On 
the front of her head one could see a little of her shining — 
black hair. eas 

Our conversation was kept up by signs. Dr Casolami, 
who speaks Persian very well, dared not to-day step over 
the sacred threshold,.as the Princess had received me mn ~ 
full dress, and consequently unveiled. During this silent 
dialogue, I found leisure to contemplate from the win- — 
dows the distant prospect and the position of the town. — 
Here I first saw how large and extensive the town is, 
what wealth it possesses in gardens. But they are its only — 
ornament, for it has no fine buildings to show, and the 
large valley in which it lies is, together with the mountains _ 
around, naked and treeless, without a charm. I expressed 
my astonishment at the size of the town and the countless — 
fine gardens, at which the Princess seemed much gratified. oe: 

Towards the end of the audience a quantity of fruits and — 
sweetmeats were brought on large plates, which I alone — 
tasted ; for the others it was a fast. po. 

From the Princess I was conducted to the Viceroy, — 
her spouse : the Regent of seventeen received me sitting 2 
an arm-chair in a window balcony. I had to thank the — 
name of authoress, so kindly attributed to me, for the arm- 
chair which was ready in the large room. ‘The walls are 
wainscoted, and ornamented with mirrors, gilding, and 
several heads and flowers painted in oil. Be 

The Prince was dressed in European style. He wore — 
trousers of fine white cloth set with broad gold lace, a dark — 
blue coat, the collar, cuffs, and edges of pe were richly — 
and Pentetally embroidered with gold, and he had on white 
silk gloves and stockings. His head was covered witha — 
Persian fur cap almost an ell high. But this is not 
daily dress, which he changes according to fashion, like 
his spouse, sometimes making use of the Persian dress, — 
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T should have thought the Viceroy at least two-and- 
twenty years old. He has a faded yellow complexion, and 
a not at all prepossessing, kind, or intellectual cast of face ; 
looks no one full in the fats: and his glance is bad and fur- 
tive. In my mind I pitied all subject to his might, and 
would rather be a peasant’s wife than his first spouse. 

He put several questions to me, which Dr Casolani, who 
stood a few steps from us, interpreted. The questions were 
by no means remarkable, mostly commonplaces about jour- 
neying. The Prince can read and write his native tongue, 
and is said fo have a few ideas about geography. He takes in 
European newspapers and periodicals, from which the inter- 
preter makes and reads extracts. Respecting the present 
great changes in Kurope,* he is said to have remarked 
that the European monarchs were extremely good, but 
must be extraordinarily stupid to let themselves be so easily 
driven from the throne. He thought it would have been 
very different with a little brisk strangling and behead- 
ing. In executions and punishments he far surpasses _his 
father, and unluckily has no minister to check . His 
government is like that of a child, one moment he com- 
mands and the next recals. But what can one expect 
from a youth of seventeen, with little or no education, 
married at fifteen, and two years later undisputed lord 
of a large province, with an income of a million tomaus 
(about 450,000/.), and with every means of gratifying his 
desires at_ command ? : 

The Prince has as yet but one lawful wife, though he 
could have four; but he has no lack of fair friends. In 
Persia it is the custom, that when the king or heir hears 
that any one of his subjects has a handsome daughter, 
sister, &c., he sends for the girl. The parents and relatives 
are delighted at this request, for if the maid is really hand- 
some she is always well taken care of. If after some time 
she no longer pleases the king or prince, he gives her to 
a minister or some rich man. But if she bear a child, she 
is at once looked on as a lawful wife, and remains constantly 
at court. But the family are humbled down at once if the 
Regent is not pleased with the first look. She is at once 
os home, her reputation for —_— = lost, and she has 
ittle chance of making any good ma’ z 

The Vice-queen is already a mother, but a = 
only of a girl. She is still the first spouse, because nd» 





’ * Asthe Republicin France, February 24th; the Constitutio 
Austria on the 15th of March ; &e. ita Gar 
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other has borne a boy, but she who first does so usur 
the wife’s place. She is then reverenced as the mother: 
the heir to the throne. In consequence of this custom t 
poor children are sadly exposed to be murdered or pois 
for every woman who has a child arouses the envy of t 
childless, which rises to the utmost when the child is a bo} 
When the Princess followed her spouse to Tebris, she lett 
her little daughter under the care of her grandfather, the — 
Shah of Persia, to save it from the enmity of her rivals, 
When the Viceroy rides out, a hundred soldiers head the — 
train. He is followed by servants with large sticks, who — 
eall to the people to bow before their powerful mas 
Officials, military, and servants surround the Prince, and 
soldiers again close the train. The Prince alone 1s 02 
horseback, all the rest are on foot. : 
The Prince’s wives may also ride out at times, but they — 
must veil close, and are surrounded by eunuchs, several ai, 
of whom hasten on before and announce to the people — 
that the wives of the ruler are on the road. All must — 
= quit the streets and hasten into the bye-lanes and 
ouses. as 
Through Dr Casolani the wives of the exiled Behmen — 
who had remained, learned that I thought of going to — 
Teflis: they sent to ask me to visit them, so that I might : 
tell the Prince I had seen them and left them well. _ Here 
the Doctor was allowed to accompany me into the visiting — 
room. He had been the Prince’s Fiend and physiciaD, — 
and as the Prince was no fanatic, had access to the women. 
There was nothing remarkable in this visit ; the house — 
was simple, as was also the garden. The women hae — 
wrapped themselves up in large cloths, as the Doctor was — 
present. Many even covered part of their faces when they 
spoke tohim. Some of the women were young enough, — 
but they all looked much older than they really were. + 
should have taken the youngest, who was twenty-two, to 
haye been thirty. They also presented a somewhat clumsy — 
brown beauty of sixteen, recently bought in Constantinople, — 
and the most recent accession to the harem. The women 
seemed to treat this rival with kindness; they told us 104 ~ 
very frank way that they gave themselves much trouble to 
teach her Persian. pe 
_ Among the children there was a remarkably béantiful E 
pict six years, whose pure tender cherub’s face W a 
ly not yet disfigured by laying on white andred pam — 
and ese the eye-brows. This child, like the.others, — 
was dressed just like the women, and T remarked that the... 
e + ‘2 for. ri 
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Persian dress is somewhat immoral, as I had been told. 
The corset at every quick movement was thrown back, and 
the silk or gauze shift searcely reaching over the breast, 
drew up so that one could see the whole body as far as the 
loins. also remarked this among the servants, who were 
occupied in preparing tea or at other work: at every move- 
ment the dress shifted. j 

Far more interesting than this visit was one to Hadji 
Chefs Hanoum, one of the greatest and most educated 
women in Tebris. The very entrance into the court and 
house announced a good ruling spirit. In no oriental house 
had I seen so much cleanliness and taste. I should have 
taken the court for a garden, if I had not afterwards seen 
the real garden from the windows of the reception- 
room. The gardens here, indeed, are far behind ours, but 
they are quite splendid in comparison to those in Bagdad. 
There are flowers, vineries, and arbours, between the 
su trees, and pleasant basins of water and rich grass- 
plots. 

The reception-room was very large and high: the front 
and back walls, the one having a view into the court, the 
other into the garden, consisted of windows, the panes of 
which were divided into small six and eight-cornered figures, 
set in gilt wooden frames ; there was also some pling 
the door-posts; the floor was carpeted, and on the p 
where sat the lady of the house was a second carpet spread 
over the first. There are in Persia no divans, but 
round cushions, against which one leans. 

My visit having been arranged, I found a large party of 
women and maidens, most probably attracted by curiosity 
to see a European woman. The dress was as costly as 
that of the Princess, but only there were not the same 
ornaments. There were several beauties among them, but 
they also had rather too broad foreheads, and strong cheek 
bones. The most charming thing in a Persian woman is 
her eye, remarkable as much for its size as its beautiful 
form and liveliness of expression. There was no lack. 
of painted skin and hair. 

Phis cirele of women was the finest and most agreeable 
of all I had yet seen in oriental houses. I could talk 
French with the lady of the house, aided by her son, a lad 
of eighteen, who had enjoyed a most excellent edécation— 
in Constantinople. Not only the son, but also the i 
and the other women were well read and inst wares 
Casolani, indeed, told me that girls of rich families cam. 
allwriteandread. They are here far before the Turks. 





energetic words dissipated them. 
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The lady of the house, her son, and I sat on chairs; 
others squatted on carpets. A table, the firstI had notie 
a Persian house, was coyered with a handsome cloth, an 
laid out with the most splendid fruits, dainties, and s 
bet. The dainties and sherbet had been prepared by the 
lady herself ; among the sweetmeats were sugar-almonds 
and fruits, which not only looked tempting, but were also: 
taste most exquisite. ; 

At the time of my stay in Tebris, the sugar melons and 
peaches were in perfection. They were so splendid, that 
one could easily see that Persia is their native country. 
The flesh of the melon is more frequently white or green 
than yellow; one can eat them to their very outside skin; 
and if anything could surpass the sweetness of su, ar, ib 
would be these melons. The peaches are also remarkably 
juicy, sweet, and aromatic. Be. 
~ Before I leave Tebris, I must say a few words of the peo- 
ple. The complexion of the lower order of men is some- 
thing more than sun-burnt. The white skin is only found 
in both sexes of the upper classes. All have black he and 
hair. Their figures are powerful and tall; the features 
strongly marked, ceeeially the nose; the look somewhat 
wild. The women of the upper and middle class are very 
closely veiled. The best-dressed men wear, when they go 
out, a very long upper garment of dark cloth, with 
slashed sleeves, reaching to the ground. The middle 
enarched by a girdle or shawl. The head is covered 
with a pointed black fur cap above a foot high, and made of 
the skin of unshorn sheep. The wives of the ibe 
classes do not seem to have-a hard lot; on the journey + 
only saw a few occupied in the fields, and remarked alsoin — 
the town that all the hard work is done by men. 4 

In_Tebris, as everywhere in Persia; the Jews, the 
Suni-Mahometans, and the Christians are hated. _ Ab 
three months ago the Jews and Christians of Tebris w “ 
in the greatest danger. Several troops of people collected, 
traversed the districts where those sects live, and began to 
plunder, destroy the houses, threaten the inhabitants with 
death, and even to fulfil the threat on some of them. Luckily 
these scenes of horror were at once announced to the Go- 
vernor, a bold and decided man. He did not even wait 
throw his eaftan over his house-dress, but hastened 
dashed into the midst of the excited mob, and 


On my arrival at Tibris I had ish to. 
“ue my journey over Natshivan and Erivan, to Teflis.. 4 
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first but little hope was offered, as since the late political 
events in Europe, the Russian Government, like the Chi- 
nese, strictly closes. its territory against every stranger; 
but Mx Stevens promised to intercede with all his influence 
at the Russian Consul’s, MrAnitschkow. I had to thank this 
powerful intercession, my sex, and age, that an exception 
was made in my favour. I received from the Russian 
Consul not only the permission, but also several good 
letters to Natshivan, Erivan, and Teflis. 

I was recommended to ride post and take a servant 
with me from Tebris to Natshiyan, 155 wersts. I did 
so, and commenced my journey on the 11th of August, 
at nine in the morning. Several gentlemen, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made in Tebris, accompanied me half-a-dozen 
wersts out of the city, and on arriving at the banks ofa 
pretty little river we had a cold breakfast. Then I set 
out on my wanderings, alone it is true, but consoled, and 
with good spirits. Iwas entering Christian countries under 
me sceptre of a European monarch, exercising justice and 
order. fe 
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CHAPTER-XXIL. 


ARMENIA, GEORGIA, AND MINGRELIA. 


Sophia—Marand—Russian Frontiers—Natshivan—Caravan Jour~ 
ney—A Night in Prison—Continuation of the J ourney—Erivan 
—The Russian Post—The Tartars—Arrival in Teflis—Stay there 
—The Journey continued—Kutais—Marand—Passage on the 
Ribon—Rédutkali. 


Aveust 11th.—The stations between Tebris and Natshivan 
are very unequal ; one of the largest is the first, to the 
little town of Sophia, which we reached in six hours. T! 
Mie lay through valleys, mostly unfruitful and unin- 
ited. § 
As it was already three o’clock when we arrived in 
Sophia, they would not send me on any further. They 
pointed to the sun to show me that it was too late, an ; 
made gestures to show that I should be attacked by robbers __ 
and plundered or slain. But I never paid the least atten- 
tion to these intimations, and after having, with a great 
deal of trouble, made out that the next station was only 
four miles off, this decided me on continuing my journey, 
and, to the disgust of my servant whom I had hired to g0 
to Natshivan, I ordered him to saddle fresh horses. 
Immediately beyond Sophia we came to narrow, waste, 
rocky valleys, which my guide represented as very danger- 
ous, and which I should not exactly have liked oe in 
the night. But now the sun lighted them up in | splen- 
dour. I pushed on my horse, and luxuriated in viewing the 
splendid mingling of colours, and grouping of the rocks. — 
Many seemed pale green, others were covered with a white — 
half-transparent substance ; others again ended in many 
singularly-formed peaks, and looked from afar like beauti- ae 
ful rich groups of trees. There was so much to see, that I e 
had not time to think of fear. A 
About half-way lay a pretty village, in one of the small — 
valleys. Bubind this we climbed a steep mountain, on the 
peak of which a startling view of a complete worl¢ of 
mountains held me fixed to the spot. re 
, We did not arrive at the station of Marand till iv 
oe but with our necks and luggage tafe. 7) 
_ Mara lies in a fertile valley, is the last Persian town. 
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I saw, and one of the prettiest and most cheerful. The 
streets are wide and pe the houses and garden walls 
in good preservation, and there are several small squares 
with fine fountains, encompassed also by trees. 

My night quarters were less beautiful than the town. I 
had to share the court with the post-horses. My supper 
consisted of some roast, burnt, and strongly-salted eggs. 

August 12th.—To-day we had only a station, to yore 
the Russian boundary; but it was a station of eleven 
hours’ distance. We followed the course of a little brook, 
which wound its way through waste chasms and valleys, 
till there was not a village on the way, and except some 
mills and the ruins of a mosque I saw no more buildings 
in the Persian empire. Persia is indeed, on account of the 
want of water, very little peopled, and no land in the 
world has more mountains and fewer rivers. Hence the 
air.is very dry and hot. Z 

The valley in which Arax lies is large and very pictu- 
resque, from the wonderful position of the mountains and 
rocks. Far in the background rise very high moun- 
tains, and among them Ararat, more than 16,000 feet 
high; in the valley itself arise isolated mountains of 
rock-like walls and towers. The most remarkable, a fine 
pointed one of rock, at least a thousand feet high, is called 
the Snake Mountain, or Ilan-nidag. : 

Near the head of the mountains flows the river Aras, or 
Araxes. It separates Armenia and Media, has a fearful 
fall, and then rises into complete waves. Here it forms 
the boundary between the Persian and the Russian terri- 
tory. Wecrossed it inaboat. On the other side lie some 
houses, at which a traveller is stopped to show that 
= is neither robber nor gare = ne not a 

angerous person. At this place hes atk: quaralt? 
cee sae time, when caus or cholera happens 
to be committing ravages in Persia. 3 

A letter from the Russian Consul in Tebris to one of the 
officials here procured me a very courteous reception ; the 
absence of plague and cholera relieved me of the quaran- 
tine. I was scarcely on Russian ground ere the ae 
begging for gratuities began. The official had among 
people a Cossack who pretended to speak German, and. he 
was sent to ask what 1 wished for. The knave knew 
much German as I did Chinese, scarcely halfastozen 
words. I therefore intimated to him that I did nok want 
him, and he immediately stretched out his hand fora 

: ity. : oes indies Gan fiona’ 
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August 13th—Early in the morning I left Arax, accom+ 
panied by a tall overseer, and rode five-and-thirty wersts 
to the little town of Natshivan, lying in one of the large 
valleys round Mount Ararat. This valley is extrem 
fertile, but, like all the vicinity, very bare of trees. ee 

In no part of the world had I so much trouble in housing 
myself as here. I had two letters, one to a German phy- 
sician, the otherto the Governor. The latter I did not wish 
to visit in my travelling dress, for I was again in civilised 
countries, where people are wont to rate one by one’s dress, 
and therefore intended, as there was no inn, to ask the 
doctor to receiveme. I showed the address, written in the 
language of the country, to several people, and asked them 
to show me my way; but each one shook his head and left 
me. Thus I came before the toll-house, where my little — 

ggage was at once taken possession of, and I was carried — 
before the inspector. He spoke a little German, but paid — 
no attention to my request, and told me to go into the toll- | 
room and open my trunk. 7 

The wife and sister of the inspector accompanied me. 1 
was much surprised at this politeness, but saw ont too 
soon that there was another reason for it; both ladies — 
wished to see what I had with me. They had chairs set, 
and took their places before the trunk. I had scarcely — 
opened it ere half-a-dozen hands (those of the inspector, — 
wife, and sister,) were rummaging in it. A dozen little 
papers folded up, containing coins, dried flowers, and other 
objects from Babylon and Nineveh, were torn up in aminute — 
and thrown about. Every ribbon, every cap, was taken & 
out, and one could see that it cost the wife a struggle to 
give up the ribbons. Inow, for the first time, thought I 
was really among savages. a 

After the coffer had been properly examined, the torn 
came to a little box which contained my greatest treasute, 
a little head in relief from N ineveh, which I did not obtai =: 
till I had sent my effects away from Mossul, and therefore 
had to bring with me. They caught up a heavy w 
hatchet to knock off the lid of the little box. ‘This was too 
much; I threw myself upon it and would not allow it. — 
Fortunately a third woman, a German,* came up. I told — 

her what there was in the little box, and that I did fae eS 






















__ * Everywhere in the Russian territory many Germans’a 
firstly, because many Germans obtain places, and sec 
se the Emperor possesses many provinces in which, the { 
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to let it be opened, only that they should be cautious, and 
do it with a chisel and pincers. But in the toll-house, where 
such cases occur every day, they had not even these tools. 
I contrived that they should break the lid with some care, 
into three pieces. In spite of my vexation I could not 
help laughing at their foolish faces when they saw frag- 
ments of the bricks of Babylon, and a somewhat damaged 
head. They could not understand that any one could carry 
such things. 

The German lady, Henriette Alexandwer, asked me to take 
a cup of coffee, and when she heard of my embarrassment 
as to an abode, at once assigned me a room in her house. 
On the following day I paid my visit to the Governor, who 
received me very courteously, and loaded me with civilities. 
I was to lodge in his house at once. He looked after my _ 
pass and all the visés, of which I already required half-a- 
dozen since my short entrance into the Christian empire, 
and bargained for me with a Tartar whose caravan was 
going to Teflis. Accompanied by the kind German, Madame 
Saale T visited the half-decayed town and Noah's 
tomb, 

According to Persian accounts Natshivan was one. of 
the largest and finest towns in Armenia, and Armenian 
writers maintain that Noah was the founder. The present 
town is built quite in oriental style ; only in very few streets 
are the windows and doors turned towards the street. The 
" front is mostly towards the little garden. The dress of 
the people is also much like the Persian ; the officials, 
merchants, &¢., are alone dressed in the European 
fashion. 

Of Noah’s monument there is now only a small arched 
room without a cupola. It appears at one time to have been 
completely covered by one; but one cannot exactly say, from 
the few ruins which remain. Inside is seen neither a sar- 
cophagus nor a grave. In the middle only stands a 
maso: illar supporting the roof. It is surrounded. ie a 
low wall Mas pilgrims, not only Christians but also Maho- 
metans, come hither. The pilgrims of both sects hold the 
singular belief that if they stick a stone against the wall, 
the tradition is true, but otherwise if the stone do not 
stick. The fact is simply this, that the cement or. chalk 
is always moist, and that if a small flat stone 1s cd 
somewhat upwards when it is squeezed t the Ti 
remains sticking, and if pushed flat it f ff. baal bee 

Not far from Noah’s tomb stands a very han 
monument. I unfortunately could not learn m what, 
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and by whom it was erected. It consists of a lofty 
building like a tower, with twelve sides. The walls” 
between are covered from above downwards with the 
most skilful mathematical figures, three and six cornered; 
some places are also inlaid with clay glazing. A wall 
surrounds the monument and forms a little court. At 
the entrance-gates stand half-decayed small towers like 
minarets. pS 2 
Aug. 17th—I found myself very unwell to-day, which 
was the more disagreeable, as the caravan was to gom 
the evening. ‘For several days I had been able to take n0 
nourishment, and found myself attacked by great wearl- 
ness; but yet I left the bed of repose and mounted my 
caravan jade, thinking change of air might be the best 
means of cure. We luckily had only to go a short dis- — 
tance from the lower gate, where we remained the night 
and the next day. 3 
It was not till the evening of the 18th of August that we 
moved further. The caravans were laden with wares, and 
the owners were Tartars. The journey from Natshivan to 
Teflis, 500 wersts, is generally made in twelve to fourteen 
days ; but with my caravan, to judge from the lingering, 
must be prepared for six weeks; for in the first night we 
scarcely travelled more than ten miles, and on the second 
little more than eight. I could have gone further on foot. 
Aug. 19th.—It was now unendurable. The whole day 
through we lay in waste sterile fields, exposed to the most — 
glowing sun: in the evening, at nine, we mounted our horses, 
and four hours after, at one in the morning, we agall 
stopped and took up our quarters. The only good thing 
in this caravan was the food. The Tartars do not live s0 
frugally as the Arabs. Every evening a splendid pillaa 
with tasty fat is prepared, and dried raisins or plums are — 
often added. Besides this, nearly every day delicious — 
water and sugar-melons were brought to us to buy. The 
sellers, mostly Tartars, always sought out a small gi 
one, and offered it to me without seeking anything for it. 
The road always lay through large fruitful valleys around 
the foot of Ararat. To-day I saw the majestic moun- 
tain clearly and pretty near, for I think we were hardly 
more than two or three German miles distant. Owing t0 — 
ees looks i cionen from the other gras e u 
is really unite some ranges of hills, to the mount 
chain of Taurus. its i ee eak is cleft, so.thab.be- 
_ tween the two there is a little sisi and here, after the 
the ark of Noalt is said to haye rested: There are. 
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people who say it might yet be found, if the snow which 
covers it was only cleared away. % 
In modern geographies the height of Mount Ararat is 
even at 16,900 feet, in the older ones at 11,000. It is called 
acis by the Persians and Armenians, but the Greek 
writers consider it part of Taurus. It is quite waste, 
and covered with snow, which never melts away. Lower 
down is the convent of Arakilvank, on the place where 
Noah first founded his dwelling. i 

Aug. 20th.—We rested to-day near the village of Gadis. 
Many interpreters of the holy writings place Paradise in 
the province of Ararat. In any case Armenia has been the 
theatre of most renowned events. Nowhere have so many 
and such bloody fights taken place as in this country, for 
all the great conquerors of Asia have brought Armenia 
into subjugation. 

August 21st.—We still remained near Ararat. We 
occasionally passed Russian and German colonies. The 
houses in nee latter looked just like those in the mountain- 
ous regions of Germany. ‘The roads were always ru; ed. 
and stony, and I scarcely understand how it can be trave ed 
by the post. 

To-day I encountered a very unpleasant adventure. eS 

My caravan was quartered near the station of Sidin, 
about fifty paces sidewards from the post-road. Towards 
eight in the evening I went for a walk as far as the road, 
and as I wished to return I heard the bells of the post- 
horses. I remained standing by the road to see the tra- 
vellers. A Cossack with a gentleman sat in the open car. 
When the vehicle had passed by, I turned quietly round, 
but to my great astonishment heard the waggon stop, and 
the next moment felt myself strongly seized by the arm. 
It was the Cossack, who wished to drag me to the carriage. 
I sought to free myself, and por with the hand I had 
free to the caravan, and cried out that I belonged to it. 
The fellow immediately stopped my mouth with the other 
hand and threw me into the car, when his master seized 
me. The Cossack immediately s up, and the coach- 
man was ordered to goas fast as the horses could go. This 
happened so quickly that I really did not know what was 
doing to me. The men held me firmly by the arms 
my mouth was only set free when we were 50 far from.tt 
caravan that the people could not hear my cries. ae 

Luckily fear did not lay hold of me. I 2 aie 
thought that these two amiable Russians had taken me i. 


be some very dangerous person, and thonghhotbah A 
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made a very valuable seizure. As soon as my mouth 
was free, began the crafty register of names, country, &e. 
knew enough Russian to give them an answer; but they — 
were not satisfied, and asked to see my passport. I told oe 
them to send for my coffer, and then I would ‘ legitimise” 
myself to their complete satisfaction. ios 

We came at last to the post-house, when they took me 
intoaroom. The Cossack posted himself with his weapon 
at the open door, to keep his eye constantly on me; and the — 
other man, whom from his dark green dress I took to be 
an Imperial official, also remained some time in the room. — 
After half-an-hour came the postmaster, or whatever he 
was, to look at me, and hear the heroic exploit of my 
captors, who communicated, with smiling faces and ‘ 
tapidity, what had happened. eon 

had to pass the night closely watched, on _a wooden 
bench; had neither cloth nor mantle with me, and was both 
hungry and thirsty. They neither gave me a covering NOr 
a piece of bread; and if I only rose from the seat to go up 
and down the rodm, the Cossack eame up, seized me 
by the arm, and led me to the seat again, with a hint to 
remain there. » 

Towards morning my effects were brought. I showed 
my papers and was set at liberty. But instead of apolo- 
gising for having treated me so, they laughed at me; ® 
when T entered the court, all the people pointed at me, 
joined in the laugh with my .gaolers. O, ye good Arabs, 

ersians, Turks, or Hindoos, or however ye may be called, 
such a thing never happened to me among you! How well 
did T always escape in your country! How indulgently was 
I treated on the Persian frontier, when I could not un- 
derstand that my passport was wanted! And here, in @ 
Christian country, what incivility had I not endured in this 
st space! ee 

the 22nd of August I again joined my caravan, W. Fi 
I was heartily Weenie sie zs ? 

August 23rd—The country still the same. From one 
great valley one sees another. These valleys are less 
cultivated than those in Persia, but I saw to-day one — 
that was pretty well worked, and in which the inhabitants _ 
of the es had even planted trees before their huts. | 

August .—Erivan station. I thought myself lucky 
having reached oats for I hoped to re es 
country people, and by their aid some quicker OL 
getting to leis My resolution was fixed to send hey 
" €aravan, as it did not go above four hours a day Thad! 
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two letters, one to the town physician, M. Miiller, the other 
to the Governor. The latter was gone to the country, but 
Dr Miller received me in the kindest way. 

Erivan,* on the Zengui, the capital of Armenia, or 
Trans-Caucasia, contains about 17,000 inhabitants, lies on 
two hills, in a large plain, surrounded on all sides b 
mountains, and is enclosed by fortified walls. Althoug 
the European style of building begins to gain ground, this 
town in nowise pelotign to the handsome and cleanly ones. 
My greatest amusement was a walk among the bazaars, 
not on account of what was exposed, which was by no means 
handsome,’ but because I saw there different national 
dresses, mostly unknown to me. Here were Tartars, Cos- 
sacks, Circassians, Georgians, Mingrelians, Turkomans, 
Armenians, &c., mostly powerful, handsome men, with 
fine expressive features, especially the Tartars and Circas- 
sians. Their dress was partly like that of the Persians ; 
nay, that of the Tartars is only distinguished from that of 
the common run by the peaks of the boots, and the much 
lower cap. The peaks of the boots are often as much as 
four inches long, and turned upwards at the ends; the 
cap is also peaked, and of black fur, although one half 
lower. Of the female sex of all these races one sees but 
few in the streets, and they are wrapped in shawls, but they 
do not veil their faces. 4 

The Russians and Cossacks have Calmuck features, 
rough and stupid, and their conduct corresponds. I have 
never seen a people so greedy, so coarse and slavish. When 
Tasked about anything, they ne me a rude answer, or 
none, or laughed in my face, and left me standin . Perhaps 
this rudeness would not have struck me so much if I had 
come from Europe. $ ee 

Even in Natshivan I had wished to travel with the Rus- 


* Tt is said that Erivan was the first region in the world that 
was peopled. Noah with his family dwelt here before and after 
the Deluge; and Paradise is thought to have been here. Erivan 
was once called Terva, and was the capital of Armenia. Not far 
off lies the greatest sanctuary of Armenian Christendom, near the 
Convent of Ecsmiazim. The church is simply decked out. The 
pillars, seventy-three feet high, consist of stones cemented 
together. In the treasury are said to have once been two nails 
with which Christ was nailed to the cross, the lance which 
his side; and lastly, his unsewn coat. In the centre of the 
they say, is the spot where Noah planted an altar to 
his’ deliverance. Besides these the church possesses @ ¥1 

ber of relics, : : 2 
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sian post, but had been dissuaded, being assured that. 
as a single woman, would not fare well with the pole 0 
cials of the post. But now I was resolved to do it, 2 
begged Dr Miiller to arrange it for me. : 
In order to be able to travel in this dear Russian em- 
pire with post-horses, one must take out a padroshne, ‘e 
which can only be procured in a town containing sundry 
offices, for this weighty State document requires six notice 
Ist, to the revenue-officer ; 2nd, to the olice, naturally with : 
passport, card of abode, &e.; 3rd, to the commander ; 4th, _ 
again to the police; 5th, again to the reyenue-oflicer; 
and 6th, to io police again. In the padroshne one — 
must accurately state how far the journey goes, for the 
ve Wiese dare not allow any one to travel even a werst 
eyond the distance. In conclusion, a half << (half Bf 
kreutzer) must be paid per horse for every mile; this seems 
not much at the first glance, but becomes a heavy tax 
when it is remembered that seven wersts are only one — 
eographical mile, and that one always travels with three 
orses, é 
On the 26th of August, at four in the morning, ere 
was to be before the door; but it struck six, and nothing — 
was to be seen. If Dr Miller had not had the kindness 2 
to go and look after it, it would robably not have appeared 
till evening. At seven I starte » With splendid augury for : 
my further advance. es 
. ‘¥enow went pretty fast; but he who has not a frame of 
iron or a well-cushioned spring carriage would find little 
eps in this great speed, and certainly prefer going @ 
ttle slower over the bad road. i 
The post-coach, for which ten copecks are paid at each 
station, is nothing more than a very short wooden un- 
covered car, with four wheels ; instead of a seat some hay 
is laid in it, and there is just room for a little coffer, on 
which the postilion sits. “These cars naturally jolt most 
pane § and as there is no hold, it requires great caution 
to avoid being jerked out. The team consists of three 
horses abreast, to which two or three bells are attached, 
which keep up a most horrid noise. In addition to this, — 
let the reader imagine the creaking of the waggon, the — 
erying of the coachman, who is constantly on the alert to 
drive on the poor beasts, and he will believe that it has often 
happened that the vehicle has arrived at the station-with 
out the traveller. The shout of the unhappy person 60 
not reach the coachman’s ear. The division of the.sf 101 
38 very unequal; they are from fourteen to thirty, we: 
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Between the second and third station, I passed over a 
tract, on which I found a kind of lava, exactly like the 
beautiful shining glassy lava of Iceland, called black agate 
or obsidian, and said to be peculiar to Iceland. The third 
station led through a newly-planted Russian townlet, 
extending along the lake of Liman. 

August 27th—To-day I again experienced how agreeable 
it is to travel by the Russian post. The evening before I 
had ordered and paid for all, and yet in the morning I had to 
wake up the post official to look after the coachman. At the 
third station they made me wait four hours for the horses, 
and at the fourth I had none at all, and was obliged tostay 
there all night, although in the whole day I had only gone 
thirty-five wersts. 

Before Delishan the country alters its character. The 
valleys narrow into small chasms, and the mountains seldom 
separate so far as to allow room for small villages and 
estates. The naked rocks also disappear, and luxuriant 
woods cover the heights. : 

Near Pipis, the last station I reached to-day, splendid 
walls and ruins of rock, some nearly of the form of mighty 
pillars, arise close to the road. 

August 28th.—Constant plague with the post people. I 
am the greatest enemy of quarrelling and hard language, 
but I should have liked best to have spoken to these 
people with the stick. One can form no idea of their 
stupidity, rudeness, and want of feeling; officials and 
servants are constantly found at every hour of the day 
drunk and asleep. In this condition they do what pleases 
them, refuse to stir, and laugh in the poor traveller's 
face. By means of plenty of disputes and noise, one 18 
coerced into getting out a car, another into gre it; 
a third finds the horses, which often require to be ds 
then the harness is not in order, and must be mended and 
patched ; and this and countless other things are all done 
with the greatest slowness. When, after arriving among the 
towns, I expressed my dissatisfaction at these miserable post 
arrangements, the gentlemen told me in answer that these 
lands had been too short a time under Russian sway, that 
the Imperial city was too distant, and that I, a single 
woman without a servant, might consider myself lucky to 
have got through so well. : Spey 

Tcould answer nothing to this, except that in the newest» 
transmarine sessions of the English, which iy 
farther from the metropolis, ever, was admirably distri- 
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buted and thoroughly well-ordered, and that there a serv 
or woman was as soon forwarded as a gentleman, their mo 
and claims being considered equally weighty. But it 1s 
quite otherwise in a Russian post-office; if an official 
officer comes every one finds his hands and feet, each one 
strives to do his best, dreading thrashing and punishment. — 
Officers and officials belong in Russia to the privileged — 
caste. When they, for instance, do not travel on service, 
they are said, according to the rule, not to have _more 
rights than private persons. But instead of showing a 
good example, to let the crowd sce that one ought to sub- x 
mit to laws and ordinances, it is precisely they who over- 
step all laws. They send a servant on before to ask one 
of their travelling friends to announce at the stations thab 
on such a day they will come and require twelve horses. — 
If during this time some obstacle arises, as a hunt ora : 
party, ift eir wife happens to catch a headache or cramp, the a 
journey is quietly postponed for one or two days, the horses — 
remaining ready all the time, the post-master not daring ; 
to give them up to private travellers; nay, the point 1s — 
carried so far, that if the horses are already harnessed, 
traveller already in his vehicle, and an officer or : 
happen to arrive, the horses are taken out again, the pr- 
vate passenger left sitting, and the other gentleman for- — 
warded. Thus it may happen that one has to stay a day — 
or two at a station, and not get any faster on with the — 
quick Russian post than with the caravan. In the course 
of my journeys with it, I several times only made one sta- — 
tion in a long day. Whenever I saw a uniform, I felt a 
cold shudder: I had to expect no horses. wee 
_ In every post-house there are two rooms, and a mar- — 
ried Cossack, who, with his wife, serve and cook for 
the guests. Nothing is paid for the room; it belongs to 
the first comer. The servants are as agrecable as those in 2 
the stable, and one has hard work to get a little milk, eggs ; 
or anything with the aid of good cash. fs 
The journey through Persia was dangerous; that a = 
Asiatic Russia so exasperating that IT would unconditionally — 
prefer the former. eS : 
_ From Pipis the beauty of the scenery diminishes-very 
much ; the valleys extend, the mountains sink, and both 
are frequently treeless and bare. iE alien ge 
To-day I frequently met nomadic trains of. Tartars. 
The a sat on oxen and horses, on which weré 


tents and household utensils, ‘The cows and: 
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sheep, of which there are always great numbers, were driven 
alongside. The Tartar women were very expensively, and 
at the same time very raggedly, dressed. Their dress 
usually consisted of bright red silk, often embroidered 
with gold thread. They wore wide hose, a long cafitan, 
and a shorter one over that, and on the head a sort of 

a_bee-hive called Shcaubé, made of tree bark, covered with 

red, and hung with little plates of tin, corals, and small 

coms. From the bosom, also, to the waist, their clothes 

were hung with tin tinkling bells, rings, &c. Over the 

shoulder went a cord, to which was appended an amulet. 

In the nostrils they wore rings. They wore large hand- 

kerchiefs, thrown over, but not hiding their faces. 

Their household apparatus consisted of sheets, handsome 
carpets, iron kettles, copper pans, &c. The Tartars are 
mostly of the Mahometan religion. 

The settled Tartars have yery peculiar dwellings, which 
might be called large mole-heaps. Their villages mostly 
lie on declivities and hills, in which they dig holes the size 
of big rooms ; the light comes in by the doorway, which is 
broader than it is high, and protected by a long and broad 
fore roof of boards, resting on stems of trees or beams. 
Nothing can be seen more comical than such a village, con- 
sisting only of caves without either doors, windows, walls, 
or partitions. 

hose who dwell in plains form artificial heaps of earth; 
they build the hut of stone or wood, and cover it with 
earth, which they stamp down, so that nothing can be seen 
of the hut. Some sixty years ago there are said to have 
been several such huts in Teflis. 

August 29th—This morning I had still a station of 
twenty-four wersts to go before reaching Teflis. ‘The way 
Was, as everywhere, full of holes, ditches, and stones. — 
sat had to bind a handkerchief round my forehead to 
enable me to endure the shaking, and yet I was attacked 
every day with headaches. It had rained the whole night, 
and continued to do so; and the wheels threw up such 
masses of dirt into the carriage, that I soon sat in a thick 
pool. Iwas encrusted up to the head, and even my face 
was not safe. A few little boards along the wheels would 
obviate all this; but who in this country troubles himself 
about the convenience of the traveller? aera mi 8 a 

Teflis is only seen in the latter half of the station.’ Ewas_ 
much surprised at the look of this town, hes ate 
church towers, it is built in European style; and ‘'s 
leaving Valparaiso I had seen no town like those in Europe, °"*! 
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Teflis contains 50,000 inhabitants, is the capital of Georgia,* — 
and is somewhat near the mountain. Many of the houses 
are built on hills, on high abrupt rocks, or faces of rock, 
From one of the hills there is a splendid view of the tone 
and valley. The latter, at the time of my visit, did not 
look very inviting, as the harvest had deprived it of 
ornament of colour, and there is no great superfluity of gar 
dens, shrubberies, &c.; but the Kurry river winds in beau- 
tiful curves through the valley, and far in the distane 
gleam the snow-covered caps of the Caucasus. A strong 
fortress lies on some abrupt crags immediately before the 
town. i 
The houses are large and tasteful, ornamented with pil- zs 
lars and facades, and covered with plated iron or tiles. — 
The Erivanski place is remarkably beautiful; the palace : 
of the Governor, the Greek and Armenian seminary, 
and several barracks being very prominent. The large 
theatre in the Erivanski place was not quite finishe , 
Everywhere it may be seen that the old town must give 
way to the new. ierpwlheas houses are being torn down, — 
and new ones built; the narrow streets will soon be ® 
matter of history, and the Greek and Armenian houses 
the sole remains of oriental architecture. The churches 
are far behind the other buildings in size and splendour; 
the towers are low, round, and mostly covered with green 
"ose earth tiles. The oldest Christian church stands ona 
ane in the fortress, and is used for criminals. by: 

e bazaars and chans offer nothing remarkable; there are 
here shops and magazines in all the streets, asin European — 
towns. Several wide bridges lead across the Kurry. The 
town possesses several warm sulphur springs, from _w. 
it derives its name, Teflis or Thilissi meaning ‘“ Warm — 
Town.” Of the numerous baths, the most are unfortunately : 
ina bad state. Small cupolas with windows cover we 
buildings, inside of which rise up the springs. The resef- — 
voirs, the ground, and walls are partly paved with large = x 
of marble; there is not much to see: there are single bate 
large baths ; the men are not allowed toenter the buildin : 
when the women bathe. But here people are not nearly 
























* Georgia was called by the ancients Iberia. It former: 
reached from Tauris and Erzeroum to the Tanais, and was: 
Albania. It is full of mountains. The river Kurry,-also calles 
Cyrus, flows through the middle. On this river, Cyrus, th eee 
nowned conqueror of Persia, was exposed. Teflis was once | 
‘of the most beautiful towns in Persia, - = 
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80 Severe as in the Orient. The gentleman who was so ~ 
kind as to accompany us was allowed to enter the front 
apartments without ceremony, though only separated by a 
thin wall of boards from the bathing-place. 

Not far from the baths lies the Botanical Garden, laid 
out at great cost on the declivity of a hill. The terraces 
have to be artificially supported with walling, and filled 
up with earth.. I could the less understand why they 
had chosen so unsuitable a place, because I seldom saw 
plants and flowers, and only vines. I fancied myself 
walking in avineyard. The most remarkable things in this 
garden are two vines; the trunks of which area foot thick; 
they are converted into such complete arbour-paths, that 
one can have a pleasant walk under them. Above a thou- 
sand flasks of wine are got every year from these two vine- 
trees. 

On one of the uppermost terraces a large high grotto is 
cut out, the whole front of which is open and free, having 
a liigh arched hall. Here in the summer evenings are 
music, dancing, and even a theatre. 

On Sundays and holidays the neat garden of the Go- 

vernor is open to the public. There are found see-saws and 
running-rings, and two bands of music. The music, con- 
ducted by Russian military, was not so bad as that of the 
blacks at Rio de Janeiro. 
- When I visited the Armenian Church, the corpse of a 
youth was exposed. It lay in a costly open coffin covered 
with red velvet, and richly set with gold galloon. The 
corpse was strewn over with flowers, ornamented with a kind 
of crown, and covered with fine white gauze. The priests, 
in splendid dresses, performed the funeral ceremonies, 
which were very similar to the Catholic. The poor mother, 
at whose side I chanced to be kneeling, sobbed loudly as 
they prepared to away the remains so dear to her. 
I also could not forbear a tear. I did not weep for 
the death of the youth, but for the suppliant mother. — 

Leaving this place of mourning, I visited some Grecian 
and Armenian families. I was received in large roomy 
apartments, most simply laid out. Along the walls os 
wooden painted boxes or cupboards, partly covered wi 
carpets. Qn these boxes the people sit, eat, and, sleep. 
The women wore the simple Greek costume. = 
Fe In the streets the a en OE crest - 

equently seen alongside of one another, neler Sees 
the eye; the ee to me was that of the Cireas- 
sians, consisting of wide hose, short cloaks, richly folded,...... 
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with narrow girdles, and breast-pockets for six to ten ¢ 
tridges, half-boots with the toes turned in, and small close. 
fitting fur caps. Some of the richer wore coats of 
dark blue cloth, the edges being set with silver org 
galloon. 
The Circassians differ, by their beauty, from all the Can- 
casian people. The men are tall, have very regular features, 
and great dexterity in their movements. The women are 
of a delicate figure, white skin, dark hair, regular feat; 
and full bosoms; in the Turkish harems they are econ- 
sidered the greatest beauties. I must confess that I never 
saw more beauty in the Persian harems than in the Turkis . 
even when peopled by Circassians. Wig te 
The Asiatic women one meets here in the streets wrap 
themselves in large white cloths ; many cover their mouths, _ 
few the face. eS 
I cannot relate much of the domestic life of the Russian 
Officials and officers. I had letters to the Director of the 
Office of Justice, M. yon Lille, and the Governor, M. yon © 
Jermaloff; but both gentlemen seemed little pleased with 
me: probably I had spoiled all by my over-free remarks. — 
I spoke openly about the badly-managed post regulations, 
the miserable streets; I told of m: imprisonment with some 
marginal notes; and to crown a , [said that I intended to — 
have passed over the Caucasus to Moscow and Petersburg, — 
but that my short journey through the Russian bats 
had completely changed my views, and that I only wis 
to fet the shortest road over the boundary again. ee 
I had been a man and spoken thus, they would pro- — 
bebly have assigned me a short stay in Siberia. : 
. iil. von Lille indeed received me with politeness every 
time I went to him about m passport ; but the Governor 
did not even pay me so much attention as to take the ame 
hecessary for signing my passport. He appointed day after i 
day ; then it pleased this mighty gentleman to go to the 
country for two days; when he returned it was Sunday, 
when such a great task could not be undertaken, and 3 
I did not get my passport till the sixth day. rae 
Thus was I served who had letters to the head Be 
What must it be with poor ple? I heard that th 
are retarded two or three a | ars 
he Governor, Prince Woronzow, was unfortunat 
not in Teflis. I pitied his ‘absence the more-be nt cont 
heard him ever represented as a very cultivated; upri 
_ and remarkably humane man. ees 
¢ Par more agreeable than these journeys to the Russian 
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Governor was a visit to the Persian Prince, Behmen Mirza, 
to whom I brought letters and news from his friends in 
Tebris. He received me although he was ill. I was led 
into a large saloon, a complete hospital; for on the carpets 
and cushions lay eight sick persons, the Prince, four of 
his children, and three of his wives. He is a remarkably 
handsome, powerful man of five-and-thirty ; his open oye 
is expressive of understanding and kindness. He spoke 
with deep sorrow of his native country. <A sad but 
= smile passed over his features when I spoke of 
is handsome children,* and told him how well and safel: 
I had travelled through those proyinces of Persia oe 


had so lately been under his . How fortunate would 
it be for Persia if this man should mount the throne instead 
of the Viceroy! 


The most interesting and useful acquaintance I found 
was that of a German, M. Salzmann. ‘This gentleman is 
deeply versed in agricultural loxe, and more than all, 
is thoroughly good-hearted. He takes kindly to all people, 
and pay to those of his own country. Wherever I 
heard his name mentioned he was spoken of with esteem. 
He has even received an order from the Government, 
though not in the Russian service. 

He has built avery fine house, with all possible comforts, 
to receive travellers ; besides this he possesses a large fruit 
garden ten wersts from the town, and near some naphtha 
springs. When he heard that I wished to see them he 
invited me to take a trip. The springs are quite close to 
the Kurry. Large square pits five-and-twenty fathoms deep 
have been dug, and the naphtha is drawn out with large 
wooden bowls. This naphtha is, however, of the com- 
monest quality and thicker than oil; it is used for asphalt, 
cart-grease, ke. The fine white naphtha, used instead of 
light and fire, is found near the Caspian Sea. 

A walk to St David’s Chapel, situated on a hill imme- 
diately before. the town, will reward the traveller. Be- 
sides the splendid environs, a beautiful monument is seen, 
to the memory of the Russian Ambassador, Gribojetof, 
inurdered in Persia in an insurrection. There is a cross 
with the sorrowing wife lying at the foot of, and embracing 
it, most skilfully executed. ea 
_ Monday, the 5th of September, at eleven o'clock, SS 
received my passport; an hour after I ordered the: poste: 
'. * I durst not speak of hig wives, a3 the Mussulman always 


~Tooks on this as an insult. BEG indir FP National- 
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M. Salzmann wanted me to visit some German colon 
ten to twenty wersts from Teflis, saying he would acco 
pany me with pleasure ; but I had little desire, the mor 
so as I heard everywhere that the colonies were pretty wel — 
degenerated, and that there was not less drunkenness, 

deceit, uncleanliness, and laziness in them, than in the — 
Russian settlements. 
- At three in the afternoon I left Teflis. Immediately 
-outside the town one sees a cross with the Son of God, in 
cast metal, standing on a pedestal of cut granite. An in- 
scription announces that in 1837 his Imperial Majesty was 
thrown here, and that the “ All-highest” had escaped 
uninjured. The monument was set up by his th U 

subjects ! me 

This event seems to have been one of the most remark. — 
able in the life of this high ruler, as it is perpetuated by a — 
monument which was certainly not pué up without the 
Emperor's approbation. J am not quite clear as to who 18 
most to be wondered at, the people who put it up, or the 
monarch who allowed it. 

To-day I made only one station, but such a long one 
that Lhad to travel till evening. It was of nouse thi : 
about going further, as the country is, not only here, but 
in the greater part of these" provinces, so insecure, that 
one cannot travel in the evening or night withouta guard | 
of Cossacks, of whom a small division is for this purpose — 
distributed at each station. ss 

The vicinity was pretty enough. Charming hills em- 
bracing cheerful valleys, while on the peaks of many 4 
mountain stood the ruins of towns and fortresses. Here — 
also there were times, as in the old German empire, when — 
one nobleman waged feud with the other, and no man Was — 
sure of his life and property. Gentlemen lived in fortified 
castles on hills and mountains, went armed and harnessed 
like knights; and in case of impending hostilities the sub- — 
jects fled to the castles. There are said yet to be people : 
who under or over their dresses wear shirts of iron-knitted 
wire, and helmets instead of caps; but I saw nothin. 
this. The river Kurry remained constantly alongside. ob 
far from the station a handsome bridge led across it, 

but so unskilfully placed that one has to go a werst.out of 
the way. a! ye 

September 6th—The journey grows more roma tie. : 

jushes and woods cover the hills and valleys, and_in/ th 
fields the high-stemmed Turkish corn shows <its,j 
green. There is no want of old castles: Lowargs 
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evening, when I had with great trouble got over four 
wersts, I reached the little town of Gory, the position of 
which is charming. Wooded mountains close it in, in 
wide circles, whilst near rise the prettiest groups of hills: 
From about the centre of the mass of houses rises a hill, 
the peak of which is crowned with a handsome citadel. 
The little town possesses some handsome churches, private 
houses, barracks, and a neat hospital. Towns and villages 
here lose all the oriental character. 

In clear weather one can see the Caucasian moun- 
tains, which rise in three chains between the Caspian 
and Black Seas, the boundary between Europe and Asia. 
The highest peaks are the Elberus and Kasbech, according 
to a new Geography 16,800 and 14,400 feet high. Thg 
mountains were covered with snow low down. . 

Sept. 7th.—To-day I made a whole station to Suram. 
They could not send me on further, as an officer, who was 
returning with his wife or lady friend, &e., from a bath, had 
ordered twelve horses. ‘ 

Suram lies ina fruitful valley, in the centre of which 
rises a fine mountain of rock, with the ruins of an old 
castle. 

To drive away my ill-humour I took a walk to the old 
castle. Although if was pretty well ruined, one could see 
from the large archings, stately walls, and fortifications, 
that the noble knights had not been badly housed. On my 
return over the meadows and fields nothing astonished me 
more than the large teams in the ploughs; the fields lay in 
the finest plains; the earth was loose, and not stony, yet 
there were twelve or fourteen oxen to draw one plough. 

Sept 8th—The mountain narrows together, and the E 
vegetation grows even more luxuriant, creeping plants, 
wild hops, and vines grow round the trees to the very 
top, and the underwood is so strong and thick that the 
Vegetation in some degree reminds one of Brazil. ; 

The third station led me een, along the rp nt 
Mirabka, through a narrow valley. e road between 
river and the rocky wall was so narrow that in many = 
there was only room for one e; we frequently 
to halt for several minutes to let the heavily- rs carts, 
of which we met several, pass by ; and this is called a —_ 
road! or. 

Georgia has been already fifty years under see 
sway, and roads have only been here and there b ine 
fift years after they will, perhaps, be ready. sof 
begun to decay. There is the same want of bridges#s 
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roads. Deep rivers, as the Mirakba, are crossed in: 
able craft. Smaller ones must be ridden throug 
rainy seasons, in sudden thaws in the mountains, the riv 
rise, and then the traveller must either risk his life or wa 
for days. What a mighty difference between the colonies 
Russia and England! 
Late in the evening I came, wet through and cover 
with mud, to the station, two miles from Kutais. Itissin- 
ar that the post-houses are generally one or two wersts 
m the villages and towns. In this way one is exposed 
to the inconvenience of having to hire a vehicle when one 
has anything to do in either town or village. me 
Sept 9th.—Kutais, with 10,000 inhabitants, lies in a fine 
natural park. All round is green in luxuriant fulness. The — 
houses are elegant. The green large round church, towers, _ 
and barracks are seen there, looking very pretty. The 
Ribon, a considerable river,* separates the town from the 
na — which most picturesquely eccupies a charm> — 
ing hill. Reine 
The dress of the people is just as varied as at Teflis. ‘The fs 
head-dress of the Mingweliag peasants looks most comical: — 
it consists of round black plate-like pieces of felt, fastened 
with a cord under the chin. The women frequently weat 
the Tartar shanba, over which they throw a veil, which is, — 
however, turned back so that one ‘ean see the face. The 
men wear, in the morning and during rain, burki, that is; _ 
large black collars of sheepskin or felt, reaching to the 
ee. I must remark that no one need seck among the — 
lower classes for the renowned Georgian beauties — the 
poor are not at all charming. A 
The waggons used by the peasants are most remarkable. — 
The front part rests cn leathern slings, the back part on 
two clumsy little plates of wood. ; 
My stay in Kutais was occasioned by want of horses. I é 
could not continue my journey till two in the afternoon. 
I had two stations to go over to reach the village of Ma- — 
rand, on the Ribon, and where the post-car is exchanged : 
for a boat to Redutkale, on the Black Sea. he 
The first stage goes mostly through fine woods, the 
second offers fine views of fields and meadows; houses and — 
huts are completely hidden behind bushes and trees. We — 


Wo Pe irae 4 


3 trier 
'_* The Ribon, also called Rione, is considered one oft foe 
Tivers of Paradise, and was known by the vere ison. The — 
Water was once thought sacred. On account the mumerous, 
trunks of trees it is not navigable. — oe he ae x Gentrefor the Arts 
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met several peasants riding, even when they were only 
taking a few fowls, eggs, and fruits to the market: There 
was no want of pasture and meadow, and consequently, 
none of horned cattle and horses. ‘ 

At Marand T alighted at a Cossack’s, for want of a bet- 
ter hotel. These people, who live here as colonists, have 
pretty wooden houses of two or three rooms, and a piece 
of land which they use as field and garden. Some of them 
take in travellers, and know how to ask enough for the mi- 
serable pittance they dole out. I paid twenty kop, silver, 
for a dirty little room, and as much for a small fowl. I 
could get nothing more, as the people are too lazy to 
fetch anything. "When I wanted bread, milk, &c., I might 
go and get it myself. As I have said, the only person they 
move for is an officer or official, 

I left Teflis on the afternoon of the 5th of September, at 
five o'clock, and arrived here on the 9th, in the evening,— 
thus taking five days to travel 274 wersts (39 German or 
about 160 English miles). This one may really call the 
Russian express ! 

A boat did not start for Redutkale fill the 11th of Sep- 
tember. It was bad weather, and the Ribon, otherwise a fine 
stream, cannot be traversed in a strong wind, or by night, 
on account of the many projecting trees and snags. The 
country is still enchanting and Sbexiciant! The stream 
glides between woods, between maize and millet fields, and 
the eye, soaring over the hills and mountain capes, pene- 
‘trates to the distant giants of the Caucasus. One sees 
their wonderful forms, peaks, stems sunk in table-lands, 
cleft cupolas, &c., now right, now left, now forwards, now 
backwards, according to the turn of the ever-winding wa- 
tery highway. We often made a halt and got on to the 
land, = all hastened to the —_ Grapes smiled a 
us, and figs were in plenty; but the $s Were aS SO 
as vinegar, and the figs sa and met ge grey a single 
Tipe one, and threw it away as soon as I had tasted it. 
The fig-trees were larger than what I had seen, either in 
Ttaly or in Sicily. I think here the whole of the sap passes 
Into the wood and leaves; and the great size of the vines 
may be the cause why the grapes are small and bad. A 
little cultivation would certainly do great things. = 

September 12th.—Our journey did not extend very-fary~ 
an easterly wind arose, and as we were quite neat the’) 
. entrance into the Black Sea, we had to remain at = | 

September 13th.—The wind sank, and we could fearlessly 
trust ourselves to the sea, on which we had to'driftsome:» 
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hours to come from the main arm of the Ribon into 
side channel, on which Redutkale lies. There is, indeed, a 
canal between the two, but being very much filled up it 
can only be traversed at very high water. ars 
» In Redutkale, also, I was received by a speculative — 
Cossack landlord, who kept rooms for three guests. ee 
According to the Russian calendar Sunday was the last 
of August, and on the Ist of September the steamboat;was 
to arrive, and after two hours’ stay start again: I fhere- 
fore hastened at once to the commander of the little town 
to have my passport examined, and ask to be admitted on 
board the ship. Twice every month, on the 1st and 15th, 
Government steamers go from Redutkale over Kersh to 
Odessa. It is rarely one can go with a sailing ship. 
-hese steamers keep always near the coast; they touch at 
eighteen stations, fhostbooce, and military depdéts, serve 
a ee of every kind, and take every traveller 
free. He has nothing to pay either for himself or his 
luggage, but then he must content himself with the deck, 
as there are but open cabins, and these belong to the ship's 
company and high officers, who frequently travel from _one 
station to the other. There are no berths to be had by — 
Paying. 
he commander immediately prepared the passport and 
permission. Here I cannot forbear remarking that the 
mania for writing of the Russian Government far surpasses 
that of the Austrian, which I had in this particular con- 
sidered unsurpassable. Instead of a simple visé I receiv 
a whole heap, and from these copy after copy was taken, 80 
that the affair lasted above half’ an hour. eet 
_ The ship only arrived on the 5th of September, Russian 
time. Nothing is more tiresome than to wait hour after 
hour for some opportunity to trayel, especially when one 
has to remain constantly ready. Every morning I packed 
all my things together, and never ventured to cook & 
morsel of meat or a fowl, that I might not be called away 
from the flesh-pots. It was only towards evening that 
thought myself secure, and could go for a walk. ae 
_ So far as I could see, the environs of Redutkale, and, Ss 
indeed, Mingrelia, on the whole, are amply provided : 
“hills and mountains. Large valleys and plains lie between, — 
and all is covered with woods; the air is cons men 
damp and unhealthy, and it very frequently rams" ; 
‘Tising sun draws out such thick exhalations that irre ze 
like an impenetrable fog four or five feet high aboye th 
-Sround. These exhalations are also said to cause mam 
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diseases, especially fevers and dropsies. In addition, the 
people are so unwise as to hide their houses right in the 
bushes, or under the thickly-leaved trees, instead of build- 
ing them in free sunny places. One frequently passes 
villages where scarcely a house can be seen here and there. 
The people are pei ve lazy and stupid, look pale and 
yellow, andlean; and a native is said seldom to reach sixty 
years, while the climate is even more injurious to strangers. 

And yet I believe there is a splendid field for the exer- 
tions of diligent colonists and agriculturists. There is no 
want of ground and soil; there are probably three-fourths 
of the land lying unused. By clearing the woods and 
draining the soil, the climate would lose its malignancy. 
The fertility is great and luxuriant without cultivation. 
What would it be if aided by judicious and sensible 
management! Rich grass, with the best vegetables, and 
wild clover, grow everywhere. Fruit grows wild. The 
grape-vine creeps to the tops of the trees. The earth is 
said to be so soft in the rainy season that it only requires 
wooden ploughs and hatchets. Turkish corn, and a kind 
of millet, called gom, are mostly used. 3 

The wine is prepared by the natives in the simplest way. 
They hollow out the trunk of a tree, and tread out the 
grapes in it; they then pour the juice into earthen utensils, 
and bury these in the ground. 

The character of the Mingrelians is said to be thoroughly 
bad, and they are everywhere considered as thieves ; mur- 
ders are alsonot uncommon. They carry off one another's 
wives, and are much addicted to drunkenness. The father 
educates the children in stealing, and the mother in 
wantonness. 

Colchis, or Mingrelia, lies at the end of the Black Sea, 
and towards the north, on the Caucasian Mountains. The 
neighbouring people were once known under the name of 
the Huns and Alans. ‘The Amazons are said to have 
dwelt between the Caucasus and the Black Sea. _ z 

The town of Redutkale contains perhaps 1,500 inhabit- 
ants. The people are so lazy and afraid of work that in 
the five days I spent here I could not get any tgs or 
grapes, either with good words or gold. I went y to 

e bazaar and never saw one to sell. The people are-too 
lazy to bring them from the neighbouring wood. ~Fhey= 
work only when compelled by the direst necessity, and) 
then require to be paid enormously. I paid for milk, eae?, 
and bread as dear, if not dearer, than in my native 
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of Vienna. Here it may be said one sits in superf 
and almost starves at the same time. 

I was not less displeased with their senseless 
thoughtless employment of religious customs. On phi 
Occasion a cross is made before the first morsel of food, 
before drinking, before going into another room, or putting 
onapart ofthe dress. The hand has nothing to do butmake 
the sign of the cross. But what is most disgusting, when 
they pass a church they must stand still, make half a dozen 
reverences, and cross themselves without end. If they — 
are driving, they stop to perform these gestures. Whenl — 
‘was in Redutkale, a ship went to sea; a priest was brought, — 
who had to pronounce a blessing over the whole shipin — 
general, and every corner in especial; he crept into every — 
eabin, every hole, and in conclusion blessed the sailors, 
who repaid him with a hearty laugh. aes 
_ 1 saw it confirmed that there is least religion where there 
is the most noise made about it, Bie 
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CHAPTER XXITI. 


EUROPEAN RUSSIA—KERTSH AND ODESSA. 


Departure from Redutkale—An Attack of Cholera—Anapka—The 
suspicious Ship—Kertsh—The Museum—Tumuli—Continua- 
tion of the Journey—Theodosia (Caffa)—Jalta—The Castle of 
Prince Woronzow—The Fortress of Sevastopol—Odessa. 


On the 17th of September (N.S.), at nine in the morning, 
the ship arrived ; an hour after I was sitting on the deck. 

The ship was called Maladetz, of 140-horse power, and 
was commanded by Captain Zorin. : 

_ The distance from Redutkale to Kertsh is, in a straight 
line, 360 sea miles, but for us, who kept by the coast, 
above 500. 5 

The range of the Caucasus, and the hills and mountain 
capes of a rich and fertile country, remained. Ina charm- 
ing yalley lies the little village of Gallansur, the first 
station at which we stopped for a short time. 

Towards six in the evening we reached the fortified town- 
let of Sahun, lying half on the coast and half on a broad 
hill. Here I ‘saw for the first time Cossacks in gala 
uniform. All I had hitherto seen were badly dressed, and 
had not in the least a military look. They were in sack- 
cloth hose and long ugly coats reaching to the ankles. 
But these wore close-fitting spencers with breast ckets, 
each of which was divided for eight cartridges, wide ig 
reaching in folds to the upper part of the body, and dark 
blue cloth caps, set with fur. They were rowing a state 
officer to our ship. E 

Sept. 18th.—We remained the whole day in Sahun. 
The coal-boats had, out of incomprehensible negligence, 
made no arrangements. They stowed the coals only after 
we had been long at anchor, and we thus were not filled 
tll six in the evening, when we again rode out to sea. 

Sept. 19th.—Great storm and rain during the night. I 
asked permission to place myself on the cabin staizs,and 
received it with a shrug of the shoulders. After afew~ 
minutes came a command from the captain to place'mey 
under shelter. I was astonished at this gallantry,-butwas 
soon undeceiyed when I was conducted into the forecastle. 
The men stank most disgustingly of brandy, of which they 0. 
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had had a little too much. T hastened back to the deck, 
feeling myself, despite the fury of the unchained elements, ioe 
better there than among those Christian well-bred souls. 
In the course of the day we stopped at Bambur, Pizunta, 
Gagri, Adlar, and other places. At Bambur I observed 
some very large rocks. a aie 
~ September 20th.—The Caucasian mountains had disap- 

eared, and the thick woods gaye way to long open spaces; 
but storm, wind, and rain never deserted us. A 

The engineer of the ship, an Englishman, had acciden- 
tally heard of my travels, probably through the passport, 
which I handed in on coming on board. He introduced 
himself to-day to me, and offered me his cabin during the 
daytime. He also interceded with an officer, and succeeded 
in getting me a little cabin, which lay, indeed, near that 
of the sailors, but could be cut off by a door. I am much 
indebted to both gentlemen for their kindness, which was 
the greater because preference was given to me over the 
— officers, half-a-dozen of whom had to encamp on 

eck. 

We remained long at Sissassé, a head station. It is a 
beautiful fortress, on a hill, round which lie handsome 
wooden houses. 

September 21st.—This was a fearful night. One of the 
Sailors, who, on the 20th, was still fresh and health: , and 
had eaten his supper with a good appetite, was suddenly 
attacked by pro aa His moans o: suffering penetrated 
my soul, and I fled to the deck, but the violent rain and 
severe cold were not less fearful. I had nothing but m™ 
mantle, which was soon wet through ; my teeth chattered, 
the frost shook me through and through, and thus not 
remained but to return to the cabin, to close my ears, 
remain near the dying man. He, in spite of all the help 
invoked, was a corpse in eight hours. The next morning; 
on the first landing at Bshada, he was carried from the 
ship. He was enveloped under a mass of sailcloth, and 
the matter was concealed from all the travelling public. 
The cabin was well washed with vinegar, and scoured, and 

ere were no more cases. a 

I did not wonder at sickness attacking the ship, but ge. 
should rather have expected it among the poor soldiers, — 
who lay day and sh on the deck, had no other nourish=. 







ment than dry black bread, and were not even LOVE 
with mantles or coverlets. I saw many hatfanbedt with 
the cold, dripping with rain, gnawing at a morsel ; 


And what must this misery be in the cold in.,winter?. 
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Then, I was told, the journey from Redutkale to Kertsh 
often lasted twenty days. The sea is so stormy that they 
cannot approach the stations, and often have to remain 
days alongside. Ifa poor soldier happens to be obliged to 
travel the whole distance, it is really a wonder that he 
reaches his destination a living man. 

According to the Russian system the common man is 
really worth no notice. 

The sailors are, indeed, better cared for, but not much. 
They have bread and rice, a small quantity of meat, and 
twice a-day a soup of sour cabbage called bartsh. 

The number of officers, officers’ wives, and soldiers on 
the deck increased at every station, but very few being 
landed. 

The deck was soon so covered with household matiers, 
chests, coffers, band-boxes, &c., that there was scarcely a 
spot to sit on, and then only on the top of a pile of lug- 
gage. I never saw such an encampment in a ship. 

In fine weather this bustle was very entertaining. There 
was always something new to see. All were cheerful, and 
seemed to form only one family : but when a sudden rain 
came on, and an uncivil wave broke over the deck, the 
contents of all the boxes were instantly made public. One 
cried out, “How shall I protect my sugar-loaves?” an- 
other, “Ah, my flour is spoiled!” There a lady complained 
that her bonnets were covered with spots, here another 
that her husband’s uniform was defaced, &e. : 

At some of the smaller stations we had taken up sick 
soldiers to carry to the hospital at Kertsh. This was done, 
I heard, more for the sake of safety than of medical 
care for the men. The fact is, all the little villages from 
Redutkale to Anapka are occasionally disturbed by the 
Carcassian Tartars, who suddenly issue from the moun- 
tains to rob and murder. Very recently they are said 
to have fired a cannon at a Government steamer. 
The Circassians love the Russians as the Chinese do the 
English.* é 
_ The poor patients were laid on the deck, when nothing 
more was done for them than to spread a sail, so that they 
_ Were protected on two sides from the winds: and when it 

* The Circassians are so wild and warlike that no one ventures _ 
into the interior of their country. Little is known of their habits 
and customs, religion, way of living, &ec. Adjoining~aré-the 
Abkas, who inhabit the const between Mingrelia and Circassia, 
and who are equally wild. : ndira C ante ational 
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rained the water poured in on all sides, so that they 
lay in the wet. : 

September 22nd.— We saw the fine town and fortress of 
Nowa Russiska, which contains some very neat private 

- houses, hospitals, barracks, and a handsome church. The 
town and fortress lie on hills, and were only erected ten 
years ago. : 

Towards evening we reached Anapka, wrested from 
the ‘Turks in 1829. Here the fine wooded mountains 
and hills and the dreary steppes* of the Crimea begin. * — 
_ Inthe course of the day I had an opportunity of admir- 
ing the attention and acuteness of our captain. In a small 
bay a sailing ship was lying quietly at anchor; the captain 
seeing her, immediately gave the word to stop, ordered 
out a boat and sent an officer to the ship to sce what she 
was doing. Till now all was in keeping, for in Russia when 
an outlandish fly would be shown over the frontier, they 
would certainly want to know what a whole ship was about. — ; 
But now comes the comical part of the story. The officer 
drew near the ship, but neither boarded it nor made the : 
people show their papers. He only called outtothe captain 
toask what he was doing there. The captain told him that —_ 
he was compelled by foul winds to wait at anchor, and that 
he waited for a favourable breeze to go to such a place. 
This answer completely satisfied the captain and officer: 
Tt seemed to me like asking any one if he were an honest 
man or a Iknave, and believing his honesty when he 
asserted it. 

September 23rd.—Another abominable night: nothin; 
but storms and rain. How did I pity the poor sick, and 
also the sound, who were exposed on the deck to this 
weather! ; : 

Towards mid-day we reached Kertsh. The town can be 
well seen from the sea, as it extends in a half-cirele around 
the offing, and rises somewhat on Mount Mithridates, 
which lies behind it. - Higher up the hill lies the Museum, — 
in the style of a Greek temple, surrounded with pillars. 
The peak of the mountain ends in fine rocks, amid which — 
stand some small obelisks and monuments belonging to the 
old burying places. The environs are a steppe full of 
artificial mounds, covering the tumuli of long-forgotten 
times. Except Mithridates no other hill or mountain 

to be seen. : a 
The town of Kertsh lies in part on the place wher 
ee ae .. tra? a i 


re * Large plains grown over with short grass: Sarnia 
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stood Pantikapem.* - It is now fortified, and possesses 
a fine harbour and a somewhat important trade. The 
— is about 13,000 souls. There are several 
andsome houses, mostly quite modern; the streets are 
wide, with raised footpaths. Two fine squares, the 
old and the new, are very lively on Sundays and holi- 
days, there being a market of all possible articles, espe- 
cially those of food. I was struck by the extraordinary 
coarseness and rudeness of the common people: on all sides 
T only heard abuse, crying, and swearing. To my surprise 
Isaw here several waggons drawn by dromedaries. 
Splendid stone stairs and curved paths lead to Mith- 
ridates, the sole walk of the towns-people. ‘This hill 
must have once served the ancients fora pe place, 
for wherever the earth is washed away are found small 
stone sarcophagi, consisting of four plates of stone. The 
view from the summit is unbounded, but without a charm. 
On three sides 2 woodless steppe, the monotony of which 
is only broken by countless tumuli; on the south side the 
sea. A look at this is always beautiful, and here the more 
80, for sea meets sea. You see at one glance the watery 
mirrors of the Black and Asoph Seas. In the roads were 
several ships, but not near 400 to 600, as I had been led 
by the reports of the papers to expect. ; : 
On returning I visited the Museum, which consists of 
a single room. It contains indeed some curiosities from the 
tumuli, but all that was extremely valuable and beautiful 
was sent to the Museum of St Petersburg. The remains 
of the sculptures, bas-reliefs, sarcophagi, and epitaphs are 
thuch injured; what remains of the statues show avery 
high pitch of art. The principal thing in the Museum is 
asarcophagus of white marble, which, though much injured, 
shows much that is beautiful. The outside is full of splen- 
did reliefs, especially on one side a figure in the shape of 
an angel, holding orer his head two wreaths of fruit and 
leaves. On the hid of the sarcophagus are two figures in 
aresting position ; the heads are gone, but the bodies, a 
Position, the drapery of the upper garments, are ners y: 
Another sarcophagus of wood displays great oe 
carving and turning. 2 


. 
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* Here lived Mithridates the Great; the bill near, Ke 
still called the Chair of Mithridates. In the excavations 
egun in 1832, several monuments have been foundyas 
with ashes, sacrificial implements, Greek inseriptions, fine 
and groups. % a= z ¢ es 2 gs ith ‘a Gar 
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A collection of earthen jars, water-jugs, and little lamp 
reminded me much of those in the Museum at N: ge =) 
pots are burnt brown and painted the same, and have the _ 
same form as those dug out at Herculaneum and Pompeii. _ 
The water-pitchers are provided with two handles, and are 
so pointed below that they can only stand when leaned 
against something. In Persia this form is still employed. 
Besides some unimportant things, I saw flasks of glass 
which were little more than long necks. Of gold there 
were some clumsily-executed arm and finger rings and 
necklaces; more ornamental than these were some small 
square plates, in chase work, which had been worn fastened 
to the breast or head, and crowns consisting of laurel 
leaves. Of copper there were kettles and chains of gyp- - 
sum, ugly masks, and different ornaments, probably at- 
tached to the exteriors of houses. Among the coins I saw 
some of a remarkably beautiful die. 

There now only remained a visit to the tumuli. I 
looked long for a guide, but there are none, as strangers 
seldom come hither. I therefore had no other resource 
than to apply to the Austrian Vice-consul, M. Nicolits. 
This gentleman was not only ready at once to accomplish 
my wishes, but also kind enough to accompany me thither. 

The tumuli are monuments of a very peculiar kind. 
They consist of a passage about sixty feet long, fourteen 
feet wide, and twenty-five high, with a very small chamber 
at the end. The walls rise obliquely like the sides of a 

. roof, so that above there is scarce a foot space between 
them. They are built of long very thick flags, laid over 
one another in such a way that the upper row projects six 
or seven inches over that beneath. On the space at the 
top lie also massive flags. When one looks in from a dis- 
tance the walls seem as if they were fluted. The room is & 
longish square, over which an arched roof is stretched, and 
is built in the same way as the passage. When the sarco- 
phagus was placed in the room, the whole monument was 
covered with earth. 

The fine marble sarcophagus in the Museum was taken 
from a tomb near the Quarantine office, supposed to be 
that of King Bentik. seins 

Most of the monuments had already been |dpened 
by the Turks, the others by the Russian Goyernment, 
Many of the corpses were adorned with gold and crowns 
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of leaves, as they are seen in the Museum. Coins were — 
also a , found. ee g todira Gand National 
_ The 26th of September was a great day for the Russians,. 
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They celebrated the finding of Christ’s cross. The gad 
brought bread, pastry, fruits, &c., as offerings to the 
church. All these offerings were piled up in a corner. 
After divine service was over, the priest blessed them, 
gave some to the beggars who besieged him, and had the 
rest packed up in baskets and sent to his house. Iy the 
afternoon almost the whole population turned towards the 
burial-ground. The common people also took provisions 
with them which had been blessed by the priest, and which 
were devoured by the owners with great zest. 
Among the people I saw but few in the Russian dress. 
This consists, both for men and women, of long wide blue 
cloth coats. The men wear low felt hats with broad 
brims, and have their hair cut regularly round. The 
women bind silk cloths round their heads. 
Before I leave Kertsh I must remark that there are 
naphtha springs near, which, however, T did not visit, as 
preonding to the description they are just like those at 
eflis. es 

The next goal in my journey was Odessa. two 
roads before me, one by sea, and one by land. I uncon- 
ditionally chose the former, as, firstly, I was Sue epee 
in favour of the Russian post; and, secondly, I heartily 
longed to have the frontiers of Russia at my back. 

On the 27th of September, at eight in the morning, I 
went on board the Russian steamer Dargo, of 100-horse 
-power. The distance from Odessa to Constantinople is 
360 miles. The ship was beautiful and extremely clean; 
the price remarkably low. I paid for the second place thir- 
teen silver rubles, or twenty florins fifty kreutzers. The only 
thing that did not please me in the Russian ships 1s the great 
privilege of the steward, or captain, who, I was told, had 
to give up his post also at a proper place. All travellers are 
compelled to get their food of him, not even excepting the 
poor deck passengers, who frequently have to see the 
coin in their pockets to pay with. 3 

Early in the afternoon we came to Theodosia (Caffa), 
once the mést important and largest town in the Crimea, and 
called the cone Constantinople. It reached its greatest 
emaperiy at the end of the fifteenth century, under the 

lominion of the Genoese. its population 18 thenpsaid 

ze have amounted to above rece bie 2g Now it is sunk 
_ to a provincial town of 5,000 in! ants. Hood maton id 
: 2 the time of the Genoese come the segs 3 3 
fortified walls and towers, as also a small mosque, Witt 
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was, however, converted by the Russians into a Chris+ 
tian church. san as 
_ This little town lies on a large bay of the Black Sea, o 


the declivity of naked hills. Handsome gardens between. 


the houses are the only green objects one sees. oe 
Sept. 28th.—This morning we stopped near Jalta, alittle 
village of 500 souls, possessing a remarkably beautiful. 
ehurch, founded by Prince Woronzow. It is built-in 
pure Gothic style, and stands ona smiling hill outside the 
age. ad 
Here the country is again beautiful, and fine hills and. 
mountains partly clad with thriving woods, partly rising - 
like mighty crags, stretch to the shores of the sea. fetes 
The steamer stops four-and-twenty hours in Jalta. I 
employed this time in an excursion to Alapka, an estate 
belonging to Prince Woronzow, renowned for a castle, 
which is accounted one of the curiosities of the Crimea. 
The way thither passes over low ranges of hills close. 
to the sea, through a charming natural park, here and there 
beautified by the helping hand of man. Between shrub- 
beries and woods, between vine mountains and gardens, on 
grassy hills and mountain brows, lie the tasteful castles 
and country-houses of the Russian nobility. The picture 
is so attractive and cheerful, that one might think only 
eg harmony, and content could reign here. 
e first villa that strikes the eye is that of Count Leo 
Potocki. The building is in remarkably good taste, the» 
gardens laid out with art and great cost, and the position. 
splendid, with a free view of the sea and environs, i 
_ A second large building, which strikes one more from its 
size than from the beauty of the architecture, lies near the 
sea-shore. It is like a common square house, with several 
stories, and is intended for a country and bathing house 
for the Czarina, but it has not been used as yet. It is 
ealled Oriander. RAS 
The charming country-house of Prince Mirzewsky is 
much finer than this palace. It lies on a hill in the middle’ 
of a splendid park, and yields a wonderful view of the 
mountains and sea. The main front is Gothic. _ ahs 
The yilla of Prince Gallitzin is quite in the Gothic style. 
The pointed windows and two towers, one of whichés de- 





as 


corated with a cross, give it quite the appearance-ofya. 


church, and one inyoluatarily seeks for the town belong? 
Sng oie pendid balding 

og 4 us possession lies 1 = ab 
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tiful seenery.. From here the trees gradually turn dwarf- 
ish, and end in briars; the green verdant carpet, as soft as 
velvet, turns to stony ground, and in the background rise 
abrupt crags, before which lie some solitary prostrate 
Tuins. 

Some handsome estates are still seen, but they are quite 
artificial and without any natural charm. 

After travelling about thirteen wersts, the way curves 
round a stony hill, and the princely castle of Woronzoff is 
scen in its full extent. The view is not near so startling 
as it had been representedtome. The castle is built of large 
Square stones, of the same colour as the surrounding cra 
and mountain masses. When a large park surrounds the 
palace, it will stand out better, and allow the beauty and 
vastness of the building to be more seen. There is, in- 
deed, a fine garden laid out, but it is still young and not 
large. The head gardener, M. Keibach, a German, is a 
master and artist in his branch. He has contrived to 
coerce the waste, bare face of nature, so as only 
to make it bring forth the common flowers, plants, and 
trees, but also yield a gorgeous display of the finest exotics. 

The castle is in the Moorish-Gothic style, full of those 
towers and towerlets, toothed walls, corners and points, such 
as are seen in well-kept buildings of the olden time. The 
main front is towards the sea. ‘Two lions, in Carrara mar- 
ble, from the hand of a skilful artist, lie in calm repose at 
the top of the grand flight of steps leading from the castle 
door down to the coast. : 4 

The arrangement of the castle inside reminds one of the 
fables of the Arabian Nights. Whatever each quarter of 
the globe can yield, of costly atuffs, fine woods, and master- 
pieces of work, is here in perfection and plenty. Here are 
show-rooms in Chinese, Oriental, and European style ; 
and above all, a flower hall, perhaps unique of its kind, as it 
not only contains the handsomest and rarest flowers, but 
also the highest trees. Palms, with their rich leafy crowns, 
tower on high, twisted foliage covers the walls, and from 
all sides flowers ‘and blossoms sprout up; the most deli- 
eate odours scent the pure air; luxurious divans stand 
half hidden under the waving wreaths ;—in short, athe 

g unites in producing the most magical effects egies 
Senses. Be 

Prince Woronzow, the proprietor, was unfortunately fs 
absent, beiag at an entertainment on a neighbouring-estate. | 
_ Thad letters to him, and would gladly have pectin «| 

quaintance, as I heard him here also spoken of bx rich and 
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rv as one of the noblest, kindest, and best of men a 


‘hey endeavoured, indeed, to persuade me to wait for his 
return, but I could not accept the invitation, as I should 
have had to wait eight days till the next steamer came, 
and my time was very limited. i 

Near the castle lies a Tartar village, of which there are 
many in the Crimea. They are distinguished by their flat 
roofs of earth, which are more used by the tenants than 
the interior of the hut. As the climate is mild and beautiful, 
they Manplees do all their work in the day on the roof, 
and sleep there at night. The men dress little differently 
from the Russian peasant; the women somewhat in the 
oriental style, leaving the face uncovered. 

_I never saw such beautifully-planted and clean-kept 
vineyards as here. The grape is very sweet and tasty, the 
wine light and good, and thoroughly calculated for cham- 
ig ani is frequently made from it. In the vineyards 
of Woronzow are said to be upwards of a hundred 
kinds of vines. 

_ On ming to Jalta, I had to wait above two hours 
in the inn, as the gentlemen with whom I had to go on 
board had not yet finished their drinking bout. When 
at last they broke up, one of them—a ship’s officer—was 
so drunk that he could not walk. Two qiealaniae: aided by 
the landlord, slipped him along to the shore. Here they 
found the steamer’s yawl, but the sailors refused to take 
us, as the ent) was destined for the captain. A boat had 
to be hired at twenty copecks. The gentlemen knew that 
I spoke no Russian, but they did not know that I understood 
it a little. Iplainly heard one of them half-whisper to the 
other, “Ihave not a coin about me, let us make the woman 


pay ;” and these were gentlemen who made pretensions to 
education and breeding ! 


September 29th.—To-day we stopped at the handsome 
and strong fortress of Sevastopol. The fortifications he 
rtly at the entrance of the harbour, and partly in the 
‘bour itself. They are of solid stone, and so rich 
towers and outworks, that they completely defend the en- 
trance into the harbour. ‘The harbour itself is completely 
surrounded by hills, and one of the safest and best in the 
world. It can admit the largest fleet, and is so deep= 
first-rate ships-of-war can lie at anchor close to the-qua 
Sluices, docks, quays, &c., have been executed with 
vagant splendour and vastness, All was not yet complete 
there was an unparalleled activity. 





were busy on all sides, Among the workmen Iwas shown. 
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several of the Polish noblemen who had been sent here for 
= attempt in 1831 to free themselves from the Russian 
yoke. 

The fortresses and barracks are so large that they con- 
tain about 30,000 men. 

The town itself is quite new, and lies on a naked and 
waste chain of hills. Among the buildings the Greek 
church strikes the eye most of all, as it stands quite alone 
on a hill, and is built in the style of aGreck temple. The 
library lies at the top, a good allegory if thought of in be- 
ginning the building. There is also a fine open hall near 
the club-house, which is joined by a flight of stone steps 
leading to the water's edge, and serving the traveller as a 
yery convenient means of reaching the town. A Gothic 
monument to the honour of Captain Cozar, who distin- 
guished himself remarkably at the battle of N avarino, and 
was there slain, does not attract less attention. Like the 
church, it stands quite isolated on a hill. : ‘ 

The streets here, as in all the newly-established Russian 
towns, are wide and clean. : ds 

September 30th.— Early in the morning we came to 
Odessa. The town looks very pretty from the water. It 
lies high, and thus one can see at one glance many of the 
large and really fine buildings. To these belong —— 
the palace of Prince Woronzow, the snes s the Govern- 
ment buildings, several large barracks, the Quarantine, 
and many large splendid private houses. Although the 
environs are flat and waste, yet the numerous gardens and 
alleys give the town a cheerful look. In the harbour I 
saw a complete wood of masts, and the greatest part of the 
ships do not lie here, but in the Quarantine harbour, as 
most of them come from Turkey, and are therefore sub- 
ject to fourteen days’ quarantine, let there be an infee- 
tious disease or not. . 

. Odessa, the chief town of the Government of Oherson, 
is, from its position on the Black Sea, and at the mouths 
of the Dneister and Dnieper, one of the most important 
trading towns of South Russia. It contains about 80,000 
inhabitants, was founded in 1794, and made a free port in 
1817. A fine citadel completely rules the harbour. 
~ The Duke of Richelieu had the greatest share in the rise 
and prosperity of Odessa. After rene sate ie 
ampaigns in the emigrant corps, against France, his Ma- 
Sets aonns 5 Pessina reg tes = and in 1803 was: made Sa 
_ Governor-General of Cherson. ‘This post he filled till thé 
_ ‘Year 1814,.in which: time he had brought the town, 
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which at his entry only contained 5,000 souls, to its pre- 
sent state. One of the handsomest streets bears the 
Duke’s name, and some places have been, in honour of 
him, named after those in Paris. vat 
I only remained two days in Odessa, and then went with 
the steamer to Constantinople. I traversed the town and 
its environs in all directions. The finest part lies towards 
the sea: here, before all, the boulevard, which, with 
its fine alleys, offers a joyous walk, beautifully orna- 
mented with a cast statue in brass representing the 
of Richelieu ; large stone steps lead from the boulevard 
to the shore of the sea, and in the background fine palaces 
and houses follow one another. The most remarkable 
among them are the Government buildings, the hotel of St 
Petersburg, and the palace of Prince Woronzow, to which 
is attached a tasty little garden. At the opposite end of 
the boulevard lies the Exchange, also in imitation of the 
Italian, and surrounded by a garden. Not far off is the 
Academy of Arts, a somewhat common-place one-storied 
building. The theatre, with a fine portico, promises from 
without a good deal, but has inside a very poor effect. To. 
the theatre is attached the Royal Palace, consisting of a 
ier out garden, round which lie large handsome 
azaars, where are found the costliest wares. Many 
articles are exposed, but not near in such good taste as im 
Vienna and Hamburg. : 
Among the churches the Russian cathedral is most pro- 
minent. It has a high arched nave and a fine cupola. 
The nave rests on strong pillars covered with white shining 
laster, looking like marble. The church is very richly, 
ut not tastefully, tricked out with paintings, lustres, 
candlesticks, &c. This was the first church in which 1 
saw stoves used, and really it would seem to have been neces- 
sary to use them. ‘The difference of the temperature 
beroen here and Jalta was very great for the little dis- 
‘ance. 
A second Russian church sfands in the new bazaar. It 
has a large cupola, surrounded with four smaller ones, | 
and looks very well outside, but within it is small and 


ae eee 
he Catholic church, not quite completed, may in archi- — 
tecture enter the lists against the cathedral. 1 
The streets are wide, regularly distributed, ahd hand= 
some. It is almost impossible to lose one’s self-im-this 
town. There are large and handsome houses in every _ 
Street, and in the most distant parts of the town, °° 
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~ Tn the interior of the town lies the Kronarlen, not the 
largest and finest possible, but it yields some amusement, 
as on Sundays and holidays a number of people come to 
hear the musical band, which plays under a tent in sum- 
mer, and in a simple garden pavilion in winter. 

_ The Botanical Garden, three wersts from the town, is 
poor in exotics, and much neglected. It is not worth 
going a step to see. I was completely saddened by the 
view of the harvest, which I saw here for the first time. 
I could have envied the people in hot climates, if even the 
heat occasions a good deal of suffering. 

_ In Odessa one can get on very well with the German 
language, as nearly every one understands it except the 
lower classes. 

On leaving the Russian boundaries there are almost as 
many troubles about the passport as on entering it. That 
obtained on entering has to be changed for the new one, 
which costs two silver rubles. Besides this, the traveller 
must allow his name to be inserted thrice in the news- 

pers, in order that if he has any debts the people may 

now of his departure. This takes at least eight days, 
and more frequently two or three weeks, and he can only 
escape by somebody being surety for him. ; 
~The Austrian Consul, M. Gutenthal, became surety for 
me, and then I was able to say adieu to the Russian terri- 
tory on the 2nd of October, and I need scarcely tell my 
readers that I did it with a light heart. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND ATHENS—CONCLUSION. — 


Constantinople—Alterations—Two Fires—J ourney to Greece— = 
_ The Quarantine in Bgina—A Dayat Athens—Calamachi—The 
~ Isthmus—Patras—Corfu, 


THERE is little to be said of the voyage from Odessa to 
Constantinople, as one is constantly on the open sea, and 
no stay made. The distance is about 560 miles. The ship 
belonged to the Russian Government, was called Odessa, 
of 240-horse power, was handsome, and remarkably clean 
and neat. 

In order not to make taking leave of my dear friends too 
Severe, one of them was so good as to treat me not over- 
politely at the end. The last night I had, which was very 

d and warm, I had escaped from the musty cabin 
and placed myself near the steerage-box, where, wrapped in 
my mantle, I soon began to sleep. Thereupon came a 
sailor who gave me a push with his foot and ordered me 
to leave the place. I thanked him touchingly for his ten- 
der way of expressing himself, asked him to leaye me in 
quiet, and slept on. 

‘ong the passengers were six English sailors who had 
brought a new ship to Odessa, and were returning to their 
native country. I spoke a few times with them, which 
quite gained their hearts. When they observed that I 
was without a companion, they asked if I spoke Turkish 
enough to bargain with the boatmen and porters. On a 
Saying no, they offered to do everything for me if I wo 
accompany them to land, which I gladly accepted. 

As we drew near the land, 3 custom-house officer came 

‘Towing up to examine the luggage. In order to get along 
quicker I pressed a little money into his hands. When 
we landed, I wished to pay for the passage, but in vain’; 
the English sailors would not allow it. They said I had 
: yd the customs’ officer for the party, and it was therefor 
for them to pay for the boat. Isaw that I would-onlj ¥ 
insult them by pressing my money on them. e 
'gained-with the porter for me, and we parted good. 
ris How different was the behaviour OF thesd English 
from that of the Russian gentlemen in Jalta! © 
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f Phe entrance into the Bosphorus and the curiosities of 
Constantinople I have already described in my journey to 
the Holy Land. I went at once to my good friend Madame 
Balbiani, but to my sorrow found she was no longer in Con- 
stantinople. She had given up her hotel. I went then 
to the hotel of the Four Nations, conducted by Madame 
Prust. Madame was a talkative Frenchwoman, who had 
always in her mouth the praise of her hotel, servants, 
kitchen, &c., on which points, however, none of the travellers 
agreed with her. She charged forty piastres a-day (about 
8s.) and added besides a good sum to the reckoning for 
gratuities, &c. 

Since I was last here, a new ornamental bridge of wood 
had been thrown over the Golden Horn; the handsome 
palace of the Russian ambassador is finished, and the 
oriental ladies appeared to me less thickly veiled than at 
my last visit. Many of them even wore light veils, so 
that one could see the shape of the face pretty well; others 
had only covered the forehead, and left them noses, eyes, 
and cheeks free. 

All looked very dreary in the suburb Pera. There were 
plenty of sites of f fires ; their number was augmented dur- 
ing my stay by two, which the people called small, as the 
first. only destroyed a hundred and thirty booths, huts, 
and houses, and the second not more than thirty. They 
are accustomed to count them bythe thousand. at 

The first fire broke out in the evening as we were sit 
at table. One of the guests offered to accompany me, an 
observed that such a spectacle, if I had never witnessed it, 
would certainly interest me. The scene of action was @ 

ood distance from our house, but we had scarcely gone a 

undred steps before we were in a throng of people all 
carrying paper lanterns,* so that the streets were oe 
light. lran, shouting wildly, to and fro ; the inmates ms 
the houses tore open all the windows, asked those a 
ing by what was the extent of the danger, and saan 
and fearfully watched the reappearance of the flames. ~: 
tween whiles was repeated the loud “ Guarda, mad 
(“Look out”) of the people carrying little tin pumpst 


* Constantinople is not lighted. Any one who goes, abroad 
Without a tater is looked on as @ suspicious person, and taken 
to the nearest guard-house, ee 

+ As the pee of Constantinople are narrow, a ‘holes “ 
inequalities, and not to be reached always with a vehicle, they at 
obliged to have recourse to little engines borne by four men. 
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water-bags on their shoulders, and oversetting everybody 


who did not instantly get out of the way. Cavalry, foot — 


soldiers, and guards rushed after, and Pashas came 
riding with their suites to stir up the people to aid. But 
all these efforts are fruitless: the fire finds too much food 
in the wooden houses daubed over with oil paint, and 
spreads with incredible rapidity till it is arrested by the 
gardens or open spaces. Several thousand houses are 
_ often burnt down in such a fire. The unfortunate inmates 
have often scarcely time to save their bare lives ; the more 
distant hastily pack up their goods and chattels, and are 
ready at one instant for flight. That on such occasions 
there is no want of thieves is easily understood, and very 
often what the poor people have with difficulty rescued 
is torn from them in the tumult. P 
The second fire broke out the next night. All were 
weleey but the guard dashed through the streets, ham- 
mered with their iron-shod sticks on the house-doors, 
bawled the people up. I sprang alarmed from my bed, 
ran to the window, and at a distance saw the de 
ks cared lighted up. After a few hours the noise sank, 
and the fire went out. Lately they have begun to build 
stone houses, not only in Pera, but also in Constantinople. 
On the 7th of October, at six in the evening, I left Con- 
stantinople in the French steamer Scamander, of 160-horse 
power : 
_ The journey also from Constantinople to Smyrna, and 
through the Greek Archipelago, is contained in my ‘Jour- 
ney to the Holy Land,’ and I therefore pass at once to 
Greece. 
Thad been told in Constantinople that the quarantine 
was held in Pireus, six English miles from Athens, 
only lasted four days, as the state of health in Turkey was 
quite satisfactory. Instead of this, I learned on board the 
steamer that it was kept at the island of Adgina, sixteen 
English miles from Pirzus, and lasted fourteen days, not 
on account of the plague, but of the cholera. For the 
plague, it lasts twenty-one days. : 
On the 21st of October we saw the mainland of old 
Greece. 
Sailing towards the coast, we saw on the high projection 


of a rock twelve large pillars, the remains of a templeito= 


Minerva. We soon neared the hill on which lies th 
Splendid Acropolis. Long my glance rested on- allt 
overlooked; pictures of the ‘heroes of Greek history 


5 





passed before me, and I glowed with desire to: tread:on=o») 
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land which from earliest childhood had appeared to me, 
after Rome and Jerusalem, by far the most remarkable and 
interesting in the world. How diligently did I seek for the 
new Athens; it lay on the same place where once stood 

_ the old, the renowned Athens! Alas! I did not see it, as 
a hill prevented the view. We steered to Pireus, where 
also a new town has arisen, only stopped to give up the 
post-bags, and sailed to Aigina. 

It was already dark when we arrived there; a boat was 
soon got out, and we were taken to the quay near the 
Quarantine. There were neither porters nor servants from 
this establishment to help us, and we travellers had to 
drag and carry our own chests and coffers to the building, 
where empty rooms were given us. We could not even 
get alight. Luckily I had a wax taper by me, which I 
cut into several pieces, and so helped my fellow travellers. 

On the following morning I inquired into the quarantine 
arrangements : they were very bad and very dear. A little 
room, quite empty, cost, per.day, three drachmas ;* the food 
five drachmas; single dishes sixty to seventy leptas; service, 
that is being watched by the overseer, two drachmas per 
day ; for the use of water. fifteen leptas a day; to the 
= a drachma on arriving and another on Jeaying, 

‘or which he makes the whole company stand out in array 
and examines the state of their health; a number of ac- 
cessories at the same rate. Every piece of furniture has to 
be specially hired. : 

- I cannot conceive why the Government pays so little 
attention to institutions erected for preserving health, 
which poor persons cannot avoid. The poor man is there 
deprived of more than at home; he cannot indulge in any 
warm food, for the landlord, who is bound by no written 
=. , asks five and six times the value of the things. 
Several artizans who had come by the ship were shown 
into a room along with a servant-girl. During the w. 
of the twelve days they had no warm food, but lived mF 
bread, cheese, and dried figs. Some days after the gir 
ime in God’s name to nee into my room, as the 
men did not behave decently to her. ; 

In what a position pres the poor girl have been had 
there been no woman among the travellers, or had. I not 
taken her in! tf 


é ; 
*A drachma is about 8d., and contains 100 leptas, An 
“sttonio, a gold piece, contains 20 drachmas. 
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_ Are such arrangements proper for public institutions? 
Cannot in these establishments a few rooms be built for 
the poor at the cost of Government? Could not the 
-. be provided with a warm meal at least once a day 
‘or a moderate price? Is the poor man not punished 
enough by not earning anything in so long time that he 
must spend his hard-gotten gains in such a scandalous 
manner P 

On the second day the court was opened, and we were ~ 
allowed to walk in an enclosed space a hundred and fifty 

wds long, on the sea-coast. The view was very pretty. 

e whole row of the Cyclades lay before us, low moun- 

tainous islands, mostly uninhabited, and occasionally 
wooded. They were probably once united to the main 
land, and sp by some convulsion of nature. 
- On the fourth day matters went still further, and 
we were allowed, under the care of an overseer, to take a 
walk to a bare hill adjoining the quarantine. On this hill 
are the remains of a temple, fragments of a wall, anda 
very damaged pillar. This latter consisted of one piece of 
stone fluted, and, to judge by the girth, of great height. 
These ruins are said to belong to a very beautiful temple 
to Jupiter. 

21st October—To-day struck the hour of freedom. 
We had the evening before ordered a little barque, which 
was to take us early in the morning to Athens. But my 
fellow-prisoners wanted first to celebrate their deliverance 
in an inn, and thus it was eleven o’clock before we got 
away. I employed this time in looking at the town and 
environs. The town is very small, and anything but pro- 
vided with splendid buildings. The only hig t detected 
of hoar antiquity was some traces of room floorings, 
mosaic of coloured stones. What I saw of the island of 
P20) was waste and bare, and one could never think it 

been rich in trade and art. 

Aigina, a Greek island of two square miles, once formed 
a single state, and is said to have received its name from 
Aigina, Msopus’s daughter. On this island the first money 
in —— was coined. 

Be passage to Pireus lasted very long. Not a 
breath of air filled our sails; the eonsiied 1 | to take to 
the oars, and it was only towards evening that we landed — 
at the — island. The first visit was to the giar : 
health, who studied through the testimonies we ha 
brought with dire weariness. But he unfortunately 
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fio one among us disposed to make his work lighter 
by producing a few drachmas in the matter. Natu- 
rally the police could not be passed over, but the office 
was already closed, so that we could not leave the town. 
I went into a large fine-looking coffee-house (which means 
also an inn here) to seek for night quarters. They took 
me to a room where half the panes were broken out of the 
windows. ‘The waiter said this was of no consequence as 
I had nothing to do but close the shutters. In other 
points the room did not look bad, but I had hardly taken 
possession of my bed ere certain animals forced me to take 
to flight. I took to the canopy, where I was no better off, 
and at last to a chair, where I passed the night in not the 
most agreeable posture. 

In Aigina Thad been told of the great filth and the quan- 
tity of vermin in the Pirean inns, and warned against 
spending anight there. But what was to be done, when 
set could not leave the town without permission from the 
police. 

Oct. 22nd.—From the harbour of Pireus, to the town of 
Athens, is thirteen stadia, or six English miles. The way 
passes between low hills and olive plantations. The Acro- 
_- is always before the eye. The town of Athens is seen 

rther on. I had purposed staying eight days in Athens, 
in order to see at leisure all the monuments and remarkable 
pe in the town and neighbourhood; but I had scarcely 
eft the vehicle ere I heard of the outbreak of the October 
Revolution at Vienna. : Ss 9 

I had heard at Bombay of the Paris Revolution on the 
24th of February, and at Bagdad of that in March in my 
own country; further political events I had heard of in 
Tebris, Teflis, and other towns. In my whole life I had 
never been so surprised by any news like those from 
Vienna. My good-hearted peace-loving Austrians—and an 
overturn of the government! Awaking after so long ' 
lethargy! The matter appeared to me so fabulous, that 
would not believe what I heard from the Resident in Bag- 
dad, but had to convince myself by’ black and a 
namely, by the newspapers. ‘The events of March 24 
enchanted and inspired me, that I was proud to call myse 
an Austrian. The later events, however, in May, brought 
= down somewhat, and those = the 10th of ct pho 
pletely filled me with sorrow and mourning. revulsion: 
of a Siate was ever so well begun. Tt gone fn 
alone in history if they had continued as in 5 
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days. And now was it to be thus? Alas! I was so struck 
and overcome that I had lost all interest in everything else. 
Besides, I heard my family was in Vienna, and I. had no 
news of them. I would have immediately hastened on had 
there been a conveyance; but I had to wait till the next 
day, when a steamer was to sail. I immediately took 
steps to go with it, and then, rather to divert myself than 
out of interest, I took a cicerone, who was to guide me to 
all the curiosities of the town. 
bj Fate had played mea great trick. For twelve days I had 
patiently submitted to be locked up in the Quarantine at 
gina, in order to be able to wander at leisure over the 
classic soil of Greece, and now the ground burned under my 
feet, and I had neither rest nor quiet. 

Athens, the capital of the former state of Attica, is said 
to have been founded in the year 1390 to 1400 3.c., by 
Cecrops, and then received the name of Cecropia, which 
was afterwards limited to the fortress ; under Critonius came 
the name of Athens. The original town lay on a hilly rock in 
thé middle of a plain, which in course of time was covered 
with buildings. The upper part was called the Acropolis; 
the lower, the Katapolis. Now there lies only a part of the 
fortress of the renowned Acropolis on the hill which con- 
tains the greatest works of art in Athens. The principal 
ornament was the temple of Minerva, or Parthenon, even in 
its ruins it attracts the admiration of the world ; the building 
was 215 feet by 97 wide, and 70 high. Here was found the 
statue of the Minerva of Phidias. This masterpiece of 
statuary was of ivory and gold, 46 ft. high, and is said to have 
weighed above 2,000lbs. The entrance was formed by pro- 
phyla, of which fifty-five columns remain, and partly of 
enormous blocks, which rest on them, and belonged to 
arches and roofs. 

. This temple was destroyed by the Persians, and again 
pone baulk up by Pericles 440 years B.c. 

_ Some fine ruins are seen of the temples of Minerva and 
Neptune, and the extent of the amphitheatre can be made 
out. Of the theatre of Bacchus but little remains. 

Outside the Acropolis lie the temples of Theseus and of 
Jupiter Olympus, the one on the north, the other on the 
south side. On the former the deeds of Theseus~are 

resented in splendid reliefs. Inside, the temple isi 
of fine sculptures, epitaphs, and other works in stone, th 
most being from other temples, and only placed .togeth 
here, Outside the temple stand several marble seats, whi 
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have been brought from the Areopagus, the former place 
ef assembly of the patricians. Of the Areopagus, nothin 
is’ now seen but a chamber hewn in stone, to which lea 
steps, also hewn out of the rock. 

: Of the temple of Jupiter Olympus so much remains that 
one can decide its size, and sixteen splendid columns fifty- 
eight feet high have been spared. This temple, finished b 
Hadrian, surpassed all the other buildings in size ani 
splendour. The outside was ornamented by 120 fluted 
pulars, six feet in thickness and fifty-nine ape the gold 
and ivory statue of Jupiter—like that of Minerva—was 
from the hands of the master Phidias. All the temples 
and splendid buildings were built of the purest white 
marble. 

Not far from the Areopagus is the Pnyx, where the 
free people of Athens took counsel. Nothing exists of it 
but the orator’s tribune, and seats for the writers. 

What feelings move the breast when one thinks what 
men stood and spoke there. 

With sadness I regarded a hole in the rock near where 
Socrates was a prisoner, and drained the cup of poison. 

Above this memorable grotto stands a simple monument, 
dedicated to the memory of Philopapos. 

The Turks surrounded the Acropolis with a wall, to 
build which they unfortunately employed several remains 
—pillars and fragments—of the most splendid temples. _ 

n the modern Athens nothing is to be seen of the anti- 
quities but the “Tower of the Winds ”—others call it the 
“ Lantern of Diogenes.” It is a little temple, in the figure 
of an octagon, covered with fine sculptures ; the monu- 
ment to. Lysicrates is another, consisting of a foot-piece, 
some pillars, anda Corinthian cupola. pat 

The little church of Maria Maggiore is said to have 
been built by the Venetians, 700 4.c. Its most curious 
feature is its being the first Christian church in Athens. 
From the Acropolis is seen a very interesting view, com- 
prising the whole vicinity. There one sees Hymettus 
and the Pentelikon, and looks towards Eleusis, Marathon, 
Phyle, and Decelia, the harbour, the sea, and the course 
of the Ilissos. e 

Athens possesses a considerable number of houses;*the 
most of which are small and unimportant; the comiry 
Sean however, surrounded by tasteful gardens, looke-yery. 
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built by Baron Sina, the well-known banker of Vienna, and 
by birth a Greek. : 

- The royal Palace, recently built, is of splendid white 
marble, and forms a large square. On two sides steps, 
which take in a great part of the wing, had, under a peri- 
style, a kind of narrow fore hall resting on columns. The 
one entry is for the ministers, ambassadors, &c.; the other 
forthe royal family. Except these two peristyles, the whole 
building is quite devoid of taste and ornament. The win- 
dows are in the common oblong form, and the large high 
walls look so bare, naked, and polished, that even the 
shining milk-white of marble has no effect ; and it is only 
from the neighbourhood that this costly material has 
been applied to the building. 

Iwas sorry I had seen this palace, especially here oppo- 
site the Acropolis, on a soil which somany treasures of art 
have made sacred. 

A tolerably handsome and still young garden surrounds 
the palace, before which stand some palms, brought hither 
from Syria, They bear no fruit. All the rest around is 
bare and naked. 

The marble, not only for this palace, but also for the 
temples and splendid buildings on the Acropolis, was 
brought from the quarries of the neighbouring mountain of 
Pentelicon, which is so rich in this noble stone, that one 
could build complete towns of it. ; 

It was Sunday, and a fine day,* which I had to thank 
for a sight of the elegant world of Athens; and even the 
court in the place of public assembly. This is a simple 
alley, at the end of which a wooden pavilion is erected, 
neither beautified by plots of grass nor flower beds. Every 
Sunday the military band plays from five to six. The 
King rides or drives hither, with the Queen, to show him- 
self to the people. This time he came in a four-horse cars 
riage, thrown back, and stopped to hear some pieces played. 
He was dressed in his Greek costume, the Queen in a 
simple French dress. “ 

fhe Greek or Albanian dress is one of the handsomest 

at one can see. The men wear folding coats (fustanella, 
twenty to twenty-five yards wide) of white Indian cotton, 
_ reaching over the hip to the knee. Gaiters (zaruchi) from. 
the knee to the feet, and shoes mostly of red moroecoy 
leather. A light fitting vest or boddice of colousereage? 


-_# Here when T arrived four weeks later Gdewihe 
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without sleeves, embraces a silk shirt, and over this is also 
a close sitting spencer of fine red, blue, or brown cloth, 
which is only closed below by means of a few buttons, 
in a narrow girdle, and is open above. The sleeves of the 
spencer are slit up, and either left fluttering freely or kept 

ht together round the wrist by a few points. ‘The collar 
of the shirt is a little thrown over. Boddice and spencer 
are tastefully ornamented, and sewed with loops, fringes, 
es and buttons, of gold, silver, or silk, according to 
the means of the wearer. The stuff collar and ornamenting 
of the zaruchi corresponds with the spencer and boddice. 
In the girdle are generally a dagger and pair of pistols. 
The cover of the head generally consists of a red cap with 
blue silk tassels. 

The women, so far as I could see, do not usually wear the 
Greek costume; when they do, it is deprived of much 
of its originality. The principal part of the dress consists 
of a French gown, slit up in front on the bosom; over this 
is drawn a close-fitting spencer, also slit up, and with wide 
sleeves shorter than those of the gown. ‘The front edges 
of the gown and spencer are set with broad gold fringes ; 
on the head both women and girls wear small fezzes wound 
round, with rose or other colour, or gold, silver, and silk 
embroidered flowers. : 

On October 24th I left Athens in the little steamer, 
Baron Kubeck, of seventy-horse power, and sailed as far 
as Calamachi, twenty-four sea miles. Here one has to 
leave the ship, and traverse the Isthmus, three miles broad, 
In Lutrachi another ship is taken. E 

On the voyage to Calamachi, which only lasts a 
i hours, one sees the little town of Megara, on a bare 


Nothing is more disagreeable on a journey than chang- 
ing pore nasen, especially when one only loses by the 
exchange. We were in this predicament. M. Leiten- 
burg was the best and most attentive of all the captains I 
had seen on my travels, and we were all heartily sorry 
to leave him and his ship. Even in Calamachi, where 
we remained this and the following day, as the ship which 
was to take us from Lutrachi was delayed by contrary 
winds, he attended to us with the greatest complaisance. ee 

The townlet of Calamachi offers little that is agreeable: 
The few houses have only been established since |the 
steamers were laid on, and the rather high mountains 


_—_, 


against which it is placed, are mostly bare A gs rete 
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rown with low bushes. We took walks on the Isthmus; 
and climbed some little heights, from which one can on 
one side see the Bay of Lepanto, and on the other the 
. Aigean Sea. Before us stood the mighty mountain of 
Acro-Corinth towering over all his fellows. The peak 
is ornamented by a tolerably well-kept fortified wall, 
the remains of Acro-Corinth, and which were, in the late 
war, used by the Turks as a fortress. The once world- 
renowned town of Corinth, after which were named all 
the arrangements of luxury and wealth in the interior 
of palaces, which gave its name to a beautiful order of 
column, is sunk to a little town of hardly a thousand 
souls, extending, at the foot of a mountain, between fields 
and vineyards. Its~entire fame at present is due to 
a kind of dried grapes called corinths (currants). 

No town of Greece possessed such costly statues of 
brass and marble. Here, on the Isthmus, consisting of 
small and gentle mountain ridges, and mostly overshadowed 
with thick fig thickets, in which stood a splendid temple 
of Neptune, were held the Isthmian Games. 

How deep may a country or people sink! The Greeks, 
the first people in the world of their time, are now one of 
the lowest. 

I was everywhere told that in Greece I must neither 
trust myself alone with a guide, nor travel about so un- 
concerned as in other countries. Nay, even here in Cala- 
machi, I was warned not to trust myself too far from the 
harbour, and to return to the ship before dusk. 

October 26th—We did not leave Lutrachi till to- 
wards mid-day, by the steamer Hellenas, of 120-horse 
power. : 

In the evening we cast anchor for a few hours before 
Vatizza, the old Aigion, now an inconsiderable place, at 
the foot of a mountain. 

October 27th—Patras. The paris of Greece I had 
hitherto seen were neither very rich in natural beauty, 
well cultivated, nor thickly peopled. Here, at least, I saw 
a plains covered with meadows, fields, and vine- 
yards. 

The town, at the Gulf of Lepanto, was once a consi- 
derable trading town, and before the outbreak of the. 
Greek revolution in 1821 contained 20,000 inhabitants, 
now it is sunk to 7,000. It is defended by three fortresses, 
one of which stands on a hill over the town, the others at 
the entrance of the harbour, The town is neither large.....’ 
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nor handsome ; the streets are narrow and dirty. Iwas 
better pleased with the high rocky mountains, the chain 
of which can be traced a long way, and in which the three- 
headed Skiada appears very prominent. 

I saw here grapes the size and beauty of which tempted 
me to buy some, but I found them so bad, hard, void 
of juice and taste, that I did not venture to give some of 
them to the sailors, but threw them into the sea. 

Oct. 28th.—Corfu (nine square miles), the greatest of the 
Ionian Isles, once belonging to Greece, and lying at the 
entrance of the Adriatic. It was formerly Corcyra, and 
since 1815 has been under English rule. j 

The town of Corfu lies on a more beautiful and fruitful 
district than Patras, it is also much larger, containing about 
18,000 inhabitants. Two romantic isolated rocky cones, 
with fortifications, adjoin the town; on one of them is the 
telegraph and the light-house. Both are surrounded with 
artificial moats. The near environs, like the whole island, 
are rich in beautiful thickets of olive and orange trees. 

The town possesses some fine houses and streets, the bye 
streets excepted, which are remarkably crooked and not 
too clean. At the entrance of the town is a large covered 
stone hall, in which on one side butchers, and on the other 

shmongers, expose their wares. On the open space in front 
are seen the choicest vegetables, the most tempting fruits. 
The theatre looks very pretty, and according to the statues 
on it, has once served for a church. The chief place, crossed 
by several alleys, is beautiful; one side is turned towards 
the sea ; here stands the palace of the English Governor, 
a handsome building in the Greek-Italian style. 
. The far-famed and much frequented Spiridion church 
is small, but contains several: oil paintings, among them 
some good pieces of the old Italian school. the 
background of the church, in a little gloomy chapel, rests 
in a silver coffin the body of the holy Spiridion, much 
venerated by the Ionians. The little chapel is always fall 
of devotees, who imprint the tenderest kisses on the sar- 
cop: . é 
On the 29th of October we beheld the low mountains 
tia, and the 30th at daybreak I set foot in Trieste, 
from whence I hastened by the quick coach to Vienna. 


id to wait in the greatest anxiety for some days meat... 
the town, as it was taken on the last of October by storm, = 


and not opened till the 4th of November. Only after 
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Thad seen all my family unhurt, was sa a 
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offer with joyful heart my thankful prayer to the kind 
Providence which had so wonderfully protected and power- 
fally supported me in all my dangers and sorrows, and 
not less grateful did I feel towards those who had so 
kindly and unselfishly interested themselves for me, and 
by whose help it had been possible to overcome my often 
great troubles and trials. 

I beg my readers to pronounce a mild judgment on 
my book, which paints in simple words what I have gone 
through, seen, and felt, and which makes no higher claims 
than to be“faithful and true. 


oe 
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HRISTOPHER TADPOLE (ALBERT SMITH’S), 
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Author of ‘The Adventures of Mr Ledbury,’ &. With 
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They may be referred to as furnishing a very correct portrait of the Irish 
peasantry.”—Quarterly Review. ; ; 

“ Truly—intensely Irish.” —Blackwood. 
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hands."— Times. 
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the inimitable Putz. 8vo. cloth, gilt, Second Edition, 
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“ This is one of the most spirited works we have seen for a long time. Written 
in the free and dashing manner of Charles O'Malley, Jack Hinton, &e., it can- 
not fail to please whoever reads it. The illustrations by Phiz are executed in 
that artist’s best manner."—Graham’s Magazine. 


ADAM BROWN, THE MERCHANT. By Horace 
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ROMANCE OF WAR. By James Grant. The two 
. Series complete in 1 volume, with an Illustration by 
, JoHN GILBERT. 


“In this work the excitement and adventure incident to a Soldier’s Life are 
vividly portrayed in the author's best manner, the hero playing a conspicuous 
part in the Peninsalar War, and finishing his career on the field of Waterloo: 
every reader must be enchanted with the story, perusing it with pleasure, 
and laying it down with regret.’’ 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, and SENSE AND SEN- 
SIBILITY. By Miss Austen. Completein 1 yolume, 
with an Illustration by Jonny GiiBerrt. 

“ Miss Austen’s knowledge of the world, and the peculiar tact with which 
she presents characters, the reader cannot fail to r-cognize. The subjects are 
not often elegant, and certainly never grand, but they are finished up to 


nature, and with a precision which delights the reader.”—Critique by Sir 
Walter Scott, in the Quarterly Review. 


THE AIDE-DE-CAMP. By James Grant. Complete 
in 1 volume, with an Illustration by Joun GinBERT. 

“ Mr Grant has, in this romance, well sustained his reputation as a spirited 
and a heart-stirring writer of romance. The scene is laid during the Calabrian 
campaign, just after Napoleon’s army had overrun Italy, and the 

Moving accidents by flood and field, 
The hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 
narrated by the author in his free and graphic manner, reminding us forcibly 


of ‘poor Maxwell,’ cannot fail to render this one of the most popular volumes 
of the present series.” 


WHITEFRIARS, or the Days of Charles II. By the 
Author of ‘ Cesar Borgia,’ &c. &c. 


“This work has achieved a world-wide reputation, presenting the’most bril- 
liant picture which the truth of History and the magic of Romance were ever 
United in effecting, of a period perhaps the most interesting in English annals.” 


THE SCARLET LETTER and THE HOUSE OF 
THE SEVEN 4 SaaS ey Hawrnorye. With 
euanar gtcabeted Geese. : x 

pth Ey 


“These wotks, by their ity tyle, remind ds. 






Jane Eyre? ‘ Hawgtiorne ’ will, we feel hese compositions become 
pone and 9 i the worl 1d of literature.” 
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